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RULES 

Of The 


Siam Society. 


I. Name and Objects. 

1. The name of the Society shall be The Siam Society. 

2. The objects of the Society shall be the investigation and 
encouragement of Art, Science and Literature in relation to Siam 
and neighbouring countries. 

a. For this purpose the Society will convene meetings, at 

which papers bearing on the objects for which the 
Society is formed will be read, or lectures given. 

b. Such papers shall, if they are accepted by the Council be 

published in a Journal, and the authors of them may, 
by permission of the Council, republish them in a 
separate form. 

c. A further purpose shall be the formation of a Library of 

books and manuscripts bearing on the objects of the 
Society, and of an Ethnological Museum. 

II. Membership. 

3. Members shall be classed as Ordinary, Honorary, and 
Corresponding Members. Both ladies and gentlemen shall be eligible 
as members of the Society. 

4. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of 
Ticals 20, payable in advance on the 1st January of each year. 
Members shall be allowed to compound for life membership of the 
Society on payment of Ticals 240. 

5. Honorary Members shall pay no subscription, and tha 
Council shall have power to reduce or remit subscriptions in special 
cases. 

6. On or about the 30th June of every year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare a list of those Members whose subscriptions 
for the current year remain unpaid, and such persons shall be deemed 
to have resigned their Memberahip. But the operation of this rule, 
in any particular case, may be suspended by a vote of the Council Of 
the Society. No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other 
publication of the Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been paid. 
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7. Candidates for admission as Members shall be proposed by 
one and seconded by another member of the Society, and if agreed 
to by a majority of the Council shall be deemed to be duly elected. 

8. Honorary and Corresponding Members must be proposed 
for election by the Council at a general meeting of the Society, 

III. Offloers. 

9. The Officers of the Society shall be : 

A President 

Three Vice-Presidents. 

An Honorary Secretary and Librarian. 

An Honorary Assistant Secretary. 

An Honorary Treasurer. 

Six Councilors, the number of Whom maybe 
increased. 

These Officers shall hold office until their successors are chosen. 

10. Vacancies in the above offices shall be filled for the 
current year by a vote of the remaining Officers. 

IV. Council. 

11. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
Officers for the current year, and its duties shall be : — 

a. To administer the affairs, property and trusts Of the 

Society. 

b. To elect ordinary members, and to recommend Honorary 

and Corresponding members for election by the society. 

c. To decide on the eligibility of papers to be read before 

general meetings. 

' d. To select papers for publication in the Journal. 

e. To select and purchase books and manuscripts for the 
Library, and any other objects for the Museum. 

/. To present to the Annual Meeting at the expiration of 
their term of office a Report of the proceedings and 
condition of the Society. . 

12. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a month, or oftener if necessary. At Council meetings five 
Officers shall constitute a quorum. 

13. The Council shall have authority, subject to confirmation 
by a general meeting, to make and enforce such bye-laws and reg- 
ulations for the proper conduct of the Society’s affairs as may, from 
time to time, be expedient. 


V. Meetings. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall be held in January of 
each year. 

15. General Meetings shall be held, when practicable, once in 
every month, and oftener if expedient, at such hour as the Council 
may appoint. 

16. • At Ordinary General Meetings of the Society eleven, and 
at the Annual General Meeting fifteen, members shall form a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

17. At all Meetings, the Chairman shall, in case of an 
equality of votes, be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his own. 

18. At the Annual General Meeting, the Council shall present 
a Report for the preceding year, and the Treasurer shall render an 
account of the financial condition of the Society. Officers for the 
current year shall also be chosen. 

19. The work of ordinary General Meetings shall be the 
ransaction of routine business, the reading of papers approved of by 

the Council, and the discussion of topics connected with the general 
objects of the Society. 

20. Notice of the subjects intended to be introduced for dis- 
cussion by any member of the Society should be handed in to the 
Secretary before the Meeting. 

Visitors may be admitted to the Meetings of the Society, but 
no one who is. not a member shall be allowed to address the meeting, 
except by invitation or permission of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications of the Society. 

21. A Journal shall be published, when practicable, every six 
months. Four of the Officers, appointed by the Council, shall form 
the committee of publication, charged with the editing of the Journal 
and the preparing of papers for publication in the same. One of the 
members of such Committee shall be appointed presiding officer. 

The Journal shall comprise a selection of the papers read before 
the Society, the Report of the Council and Treasurer, and such other 
matter as the Council may deem it expedient to publish. Papers or 
communications presented to the council may be in any of the follow- 
ing languages, viz. English, French, German, or Siamese. 

22. Every member of the Society shall be entitled to one copy 
of the Journal. The Council shall have power to present copies to 
other Societies and to distinguished individuals, and the remaining 
copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council shall from time to 
time, direct. 
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23 Twenty-four copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the Author. 

24. The Council shall have power, with the consent of the 
Author, to sanction the publication, in a separate form, of papers or 
documents laid before the Society, which have not previously been 
published in the Journal, if in their opinion practicable and expedient, 

VII. Amendments. 

25. Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall, after notice given, lay them before a 
General Meeting of the Society. A Committee of Resident Members 
shall thereupon be appointed, in conjunction with the Council, to 
report on the proposed Amendments to the General Meeting next 
ensuing when a decision may be taken, provided that any amendment 
to the Rules which is to be proposed by such Committee to the 
General Meeting shall be stated in the notice summoning the meeting- 
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. A IJropos 4es Origines et de r listoire 
Ancienne du Siam. 

par P. PETITHUGUENIN. 

Je n’ai pas la prevention d’apporter ici des id^es 
personnelles sur les origin es et Phistoire ancienne d’un pays 
qu'e i’dttidie depuis trop pen de temps alors que des personnes 
infiniment plus renseigndes que moi n’ont. pas encore complete- 
tnerit exprime leurs opinions. ‘ 

Je voudrais simplement exposer les conclusions aux- 
quelles est parvenu, 4 propos de l’aneien Siam, dans ses 
derniers ouvrages sur le 'Cambodge, un savant frangais 
'Eminent en 14 mature, .M. Etienne Aymonier. 

/ *. ; il , j i i i , : ■ . ■ * 

L’ouvrage auquel j’emprunte le sujet de cette lecture 
a paru a la fin de l’an dernier, sous le titre ; Le Cambodge 
Volume III. Le groupe d’ Angkor et l’Histoire.” 

L’auteur y etudie spdciallement l’liistoire et l’arclido- 
logie cambodgienne mais , il est ■ amene, par suite de la 
penetration reciproque des deux peuples, a consacrer un 
chapitre special a'u Siam ancien, et 4 faire, dans les chapitres 
historiques, une large place aux Siamois. 

J’ai erfi. pouvoir rdpartir en trois groupes les idees 
et les theories d'e M. Aymonier et e’est dans 1’ordre suivant 
•qiie je' me permettrais de les exposer : ' 

lo. La preiiistoire. 

2o. Les sources de l’histoire Siamoise. 

3o. Le cadre de l’histoire du Siam des temps 
legendaires a la fondation d’Ayuthia., ,;p 


lo. La Prehistoire. 

De l’epoque prehistorique on connait peu de choses. 

L’ etude de la Geologie et de 1’ Ethonographie de Plndo- 
Ohine est de date encore trop receritd 'potir' “hbus dbnner 
des indications precises a de t egard. , ‘ 

On sait qu’ 4 une dpoque ancienne, la mer 
pendt^it tr'ds av4nt dans les terres recduvrant les plaines 
’MsSeVcfti. CaMfeHdged%t iefei SiattT actnels’ ‘ - < • 
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Des races autochtones on peut se faire nne idde 
approximative par les peuplades sauvages qui vivent retirees 
dans les montagnes et les fordts et dont quelques lines 
doivent en descendre ; mais on ne pent rien affirmer 
encore sur le type auquel elles se rattaclient ni sur l’dtendue 
de leur habitat. 

A ces races sans doute appartiennent les Kariens 
qui resident actuellement dans les montagnes, entre le bassin 
du Mdnam et le golfe du Bengale, les Souis qu’ on 
retrouve au Laos et dans le bassin de la Moun et les 
Chongs dans ■ les monts a l’ouest de Battambang qui 
paraissent descendre <les Kmers primitifs. 

Par mi les premieres peuplades il en est trois qui se 
developpent suffisament pour former de puissants btats et 
jouent un grand role dans le passd de rindo-Chine. 

Ce sont : 

lo. Les Mons, Talaings ou Pegouans. 

2o. Les Kmers ou Cambodgiens. 

So. Les Ohams ou Ciampois. 

.D'apres Moura et G. II. Logan dont les opinions 
ont dtd discutdes rdcemment par C. Otto Blagden dans son 
*• Early Indo-Chinese influence on the Malay Peninsula.” 
elles appartiendraient, au point de vue lingustique tout 
au moins, avec les Annamites dont la langue aurait dtd 
primitivement polysylabique et parlde recto-tono, a une 
me me famille que l’on ddsigne sous le nom de Mon- 
Annam. 

Ces trois groupes (que l’on peut rdduire k deux : Mon- 
Kmer et Cham) seraient descendus du Nord au Sud, pro- 
bablement du Tibet, a une dpoque trds reculde et auraient 
bifurqud pour peupler les deux pdninsules que sdpare 
le golfe du Bengale. Mais, tandis que les Mons auraient dte 
arrdtds assez vite par les Dravidiens, les Kmers et les Chams 
auraient pu s’dtendre. 

Passant par dessus i’obscuritd des dpoques trop 
lointaines nous rejoignons M. Aymonier au moment ou 
les Chams refoulds vers Test, les Kmers dtablis dans les 
valldes du Menam auraient recu les premiers civilisateurs 
iudous. . 
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Dfes le Vie. sifecleavJ. C., dit-il, il est a prosumer 
que cle nombreux groupes d’lndiens pousses d’abord par 
l’amour du gain et. plus tard par le dfesir de propagande 
religieuse passaient a chaque instant la mer pour se 
fixer sur les cOtes de Flndo-Chine com me de Finsulinde. 

L’un de leurs princqmux foyers d’emigration await ete 
les Sept Pagodes, pres de Madras. Ils auraient dfes cette 
fepoque commencfe a fonder de petites colonies liomogenes, 
conservant leurs moeurs et leur religion et les propageant 
pen a peu autour d’eux parmi les populations barbares. 

Le Pdg'ou dut etre le premier influence, les Oharas 
le furent aussi, plus aneiennement que les Kmers qui vivaient 
reculfes dans Fintferieur du pays. 

Les Chinois durent prendre egalement une part 
considerable a la civilisation et au mfetissage de ces races 
primitives, mais leur action fut a peu prfes nulle au point 
de vue religieux. 

II n’est pas inutile de mentionner enfin, pour con- 
firmer la hante antiquity de Findiennisation de Flndo- 
Chine, que des villes a noins sanscrits et qui paraissent 
s’app-liquer k eette rfegion sont mentionnfee dans Ptolemfe 
au He. sifecle de notre fere, et que dans les tables de 
Peutinger le nom (le Calippe pourrait etre identifife avec 
Kouk Telok ancienne appellation de Pnom Fenli. 

Oeci, (lit F auteur, n’a rien d’impossible car dfes cette 
fepoque les navigateurs remains poussaient leurs croisi feres 
jusqu’ a la Chine. 

A l’fepoque ou les Kmers occupaient la basse et la 
moyenne vallfee du Menam, probablement une partie 
de la pfeninsule Malaise et Fancien Champa jusqu ’au 
Grand Lac, une autre race refoul fee par les Chinois descendait 
du Yunnan et se rfepandait peu a peu en Indo-Chine. 

I- 

Ce sont les ancfetres des Thais. 

Je orois que tout le monde se rallie aujourd 
’hui a F opinion de M. Aymonier en ce qui concerne l’origine 
des Thais. II na fait rl’ailleurs qu ’accepter celle de Francis 
Gamier, qui rattkehait les Thais aux tribus appelfees Pe-Yone 
par les Chinois, Ba Viet par les, Annamites, qui ont oocupfe 
jusqu ’au commencement de notre fere toute la partie de 
la ' Chine situfee au sud du Yangtsfe Kiang. 

Ces groupes occidentaux vaguement appelfes plus 
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‘V 

tard Ngai Lao, . Nantehao, s’etendaient avant, noire hre du 
Tonkin jusqu’ % lh Birmanie; 

Au Yunnan ils formaient six ohao on elans ; le plus 
meridional le Nantehao, tchao du sud, dfcait le plus puissant. 

Une sorte de fbodalitb politique semble avoir 6t6 
constammerit le regime qni convint' le tnieiix aux Thais. 
Leur; ‘ petites caprtales sbjdftr de* nombreuf chads 'ou 
seigneurs hbrbdifcaires dtait appelbe Xiong dans le Nord- 
Ouest de; PIndo-Ohine At Malang dans Pest 1 et le sud. 

, ■ ’ : } t , f r , _ » , M) ♦ , , . , 

Les emigrations Thais se lApandirent en eventail sur 
l’lndo-Chine -et- la : Chine Meridioiiale 'par les valllces des 
grands :, 'cours d’eau ■ qiti arrosent des regions. Pen 
importantes a Porigine elles*‘prirent de Tamplenr a mestire 
que la poussde chinoise ..s’accentuait davantage. 

Une partie de la race Thais descendit done 
sur le Men am; ' Cette brdncHfe, ancOtre des Siamois, d’abord 
etablie dans la region de Lakhon Lam putt, "mendrer bn 
contact avec les Cambodgiens qu’ pile penetrera peu a peu 
et dont' Alle'secou^briisqiiement le'foug aiAc 'Phra : Ruang 
aiil ,:2pjlle. sibcle. 

Nous touchons a lApoque historique ou plus exaote- 
ment ‘it celle qui le' deviendra uirfom- sPl’oft patvieht'k, Mder 
f, rles docutnehtir a'ctubll'ement ctmfrris et d’antres ^ 'vehic les 
eiementO'dTme 'veidtable histdire. ' -i 

2o. , Les Sources. 

Nous abordons la question des sources sur laquelle 
M. Ayrhonied^apporte dek ldees ftbuMlis doft't ipfcire des 
'Aon^equehces ' : M"tent "^bit pbil i^vold^ionaires. 

3* -0 'ffftCStt f *ftl' !* ’1 \;i n V'H'ii'ii III i* * ? 

On sait qu ’aetuellement les documents dont on 
..disposer sur," lAtude yd^ ^iam ancien sont de' trois ordres. 

lo. r . Les inscriptions. 

,2o. Les annales. 

3o. Les relations chinoises. 

On n’a pas .dbcouvert jusqu’ ii present, .d’inscriDtion 
antbrieure au ^IJIe. sibcle. *■ - *• ’ ! 

’ ’ , ; Le ( jPbre Schtpidt en. a publibes et traduites up, bon 
nombre’dans le Siam ancien de Fourneraux et, daii^ lie .2b. 
volume de la mission Pavie. 

's’. V4- ; 
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La plus eonnue est la stelle de Rama Khamen ou 
Pra-Ruang. 

Les inscriptions ne donnent d’ordinaire que des 
bribes d’histoires sans lien avec le passt, isoltas tie la vie 
des peuples voisins et ententes de rtcits merveilleux. 

Les annales primitives comme vous le savez ont ttt 
dttruites aprts le sikge d’Ayouthia et celle que nous possddons 
actuellement, ne sont qu’ une compilation faite au dtbut de 
la prtsente dynastie d’aprks les traditions orales et les 
annales des capitales de provinces. 

Elies comprennent : lo. Les “ Pong Savadan Muang 
Nua” annales des pays duNord, reeueil Siamois en trois volumes 
qui prttend relater l'histoire du Siam k partir de 639. 

II ne contient guere que des fables invraisemblables 
et n’offre aucune valeur bistorique serieuse. 

2o. Les Pong Savadan .Krung Kao. en 40 volumes 
qui partent de la fondation d’Ayouthia. 

On avait jusqu ’ioi accordt un certain credit au 
Pong Savadan Krung Kao. M. Aymonier en conteste 
absolument dans leur dtbut surtout la valeur bistorique. 
“ Tout n’est pas faux ou invents, il est vrai, nous dit-il, 
ce sont pour ainsi dire des mosaiques bristes en mille 
morceaux et reconstitutes sans intelligence, les pieces 
authentiques sont dttigurees, mal plactes et entremtltes de 
contes de veillte de famille.” 

3o. II reste enfin a citer les annales de Martaban, 
dont les Siamois possedent une traduction et qui sont peut- 
ttre plus exacts. 

M. de Ronys dans son ouvrage “ Les peoples orientaux 
connus des Oliinois avaient relevt les contradictions flagrantes 
entre les annales Siamoises et les auteurs Ohinois. M. 
Aymonier admet que ces discordances proviennent d’erreurs 
des annales Siamoises. 

Les Ohinois dit-il enrtgistrant sur le champ k leur 
manikre, les tvenements dont le bruit se transmettait a 
leurs oreilles ttaient gentralement dans le vrai k la distance 
oh ils se trouvaient placts, et il ne poqvait. guere dtre 
question que des roix suprSmes du Siam. 

Les rtcits des auteurs Ohinois peuvent done dans une 
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certaine mesnre aider a rectifier la veritc et a completer 
les notions donmies par les textes epigraphiques. 

La plupart des documents Cliinois actuellement 
connus sur les peuples de 1’Indo-Chine et de _ la Malaisie 
sont rassemblds dans un grand ouvrage Cliinois commence 
au VUIe. si&cle et continue par Ma Touan Lin lettr^ du 
XIIIc. sifecle qui le reprit et le continua jusqu ’on 1224. 
II renferme en outre la substance des connaissances des 
Cliinois depuis les Empereurs Yao et Chun (2436 avanfc J. C.) 

C’est principalement dans le “ Mdridionaux ” que se 
trouvent les renseignments concernant les regions qui nous 
intdressent, mais les descriptions gdographiques sont 
tellement vagues, les noms Cliinois si ddfigurds que la 
premiere difficultd pour oelui qui veut consulter ces ouvrages 
est d'identifier les noms Cliinois. Non seulement les noms 
n’ont la plupart du temps aucun rapport avec les ddnomin- 
ations indigdnes des contrdes, mais ils disparaissent dans 
le cours d’nn ourrage, changent, reparaissent ensuite mais 
appliquds a d’autres pays, se confondent on se ddforment. 

Les distances mdmes indiqudes, les frontieres dec-rites 
sont la plupart du temps invraisemblables. 

Je n’entrerai pas ici dans le ddtail des savantes 
discussions auxquelles donnent beu ces tentatives d’identi- 
fications, je me bornerai a esquisser la carte Chinoise, si 
j’ose dire, de Flndo-Chine telle que parvient k laconcevoir 
M. Aymonier. 

Je m’empresse de dire que les conclusions de l’auteur 
n’ont pas le caractdre d’ exactitude auquel pourrait faire 
croire 1 ’expose abrdgd que je crois faire et que sou vent il 
n’dmet que des hypotheses trds discrdtes. 

Sur trois points cependant il est affirmatif. 

Io. Le Lin Y correspond au Champa amoindri 
ramene sur le moyen et le bas Mekong. 

2o. Le Fou nan ou Tcliin La ou Cambodge primitif 
antdrieur h. la conqudte Siamoise. 

Il s’dtend des montagnes du Pdgou au Lin Y. et 
comprend tout le rnoyeu et bas Menam et les regions, au 
Nord de la semoun. 

3o. Le Kan To Li ou Tchin Tou ou Siam aocien 
sur le haut Menam. 
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En dehors de ces graudes divisions M. Aymonier 
croit pouvoir identifier le Langyasieou et le Lotsa avec la 
cOte ciu Founan du cap Liant au Cap St. Jacques. 

Le Panpau, le Poli, et le Tchin telling avec divers 
fitats chames de la Cochinchine et des environs de Pnom- 
penh. 

Le Toum choun et Tienchoun avec le Tennasserim. Le 
Pokieu, Piao on Poukau avec le Pegou le Peteou, avec une 
contrde aubord de la Salonen Le tsanau avec Xiengmai et nan. 

Oes identifications faites, Mr. Aymonier a confronts 
les inscriptions et les auteurs Chinois, il a cm pouvoir 
rectifier l’histoire du Siam et principalement la chonologie 
jusqu ’ic;i admise. 

J e passe k cette troisihme et dernikre par tie de mon 
expose* 

L’HISTOIEE 

En 575, disent les annales, en tout cas avant le 
Xllle. sikde, futfondde lavillede Labong aetuellcment La- 
khonlampun. Elle a dtd identifiee par Mac-leod, Richard- 
son et Francis Gamier avec l’Haripunyai des annales. 

O’ (it ait un des principaux ctablissenionts des Thais; 
mais ils etaient dejk descendus, beaucoup plus au sud. 
II y aurait eu, en effet, tou jours d’apres les annales, un 
royaume Siamois a Kanchanaboury (Kanbury) < ii regnnit 
en 1210 Pliya-Kong dont. le fils apres des aventures qui 
rappellent cedes d’Oedipe aurait dleve au Xlle. siecle In 
premier temple de Phra patom. 

Les Siamois auraient d’ailleurs dtc disperses un peu 
partout a cette epoque dans la vallde du Men’am jusqu 
’aux contreforts montagneux de l’Ouest et dans la pdniti- 
sule Malaise jusqu k Ligor ; mais ils dtaient soumis jusqu 
‘ ku Nord de Louvo au roi Kmer d’Angor. 

Louvo accuellement Lopburi, qui existait sans doute 
«au Xlle. siecle, dtait la capitale ICmer en pays Siamois. 
Le premier roi Siamois dont parlent les annales, Phra 
Tha Marat rdgnait k Labong et il sembte qu’ k cette 
dpoque, le milieu du Xllle. siecle d’aprks Aymonier, les 
luttes entre les Cambodgiens de Louvo et les Thais de 
Labong dtaient trks frdquentes. 

.La Birmanie (phoukam) dtait ddjk puissante et un 
de ses rois fondait Rangoun. 
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Au XII. si feel e fegalement une autre nation Thai 
fondait Xiengmai dont le roi aurait conquis Labong et 
agrandi le royaume. 

Une stelle, relevfee par M. Pavie a Xiengmai et 
traduite par le pfere Schmit, fetablit qu’ en 1251 de notre 
fere, somdat, se tha Phra Rama Pavita Phra Maha, Dharmi 
Karadja Dhiradja fetait roi de Xiengmai. 

Le dfebut commence par ces mots : Glorieuses sont 
les actions de toutes les races de langue tha'i. 

M. Aymonier qui, d’ailleurs, avoue le peu de base 
de toute affirmation pour ces fepoques lfegendaires propose 
d’identifier ce roi avec le Phra Tharat des annales Siamoises 
et croit qu ! il doit fetve confondu en une seule personne 
avec l’Adhayagamunui des mfemes annales et le roi Sry 
Indraditaya que mentionne les inscriptions ultferieures. 

Ce roi aurait rfegnfe de 1250 a 1270, aurait fondfe 
la ville de Savankalolc ( Svarga deva loka la ville de 
1’assemblfee des dieux) qui serait devenue la capitale des 
Thais rfeunis du Nord. A cette fepoque existait dfeja la ville 
de Lakhon. 

II est bon de constater qu ’il semble rfesulter des 
inscriptions qu’ a cette fepoque le boudhisme et la Brama- 
nisme florissaient simultanement fe Savankalok et que les 
rois Thais du Nord fetaient vis k vis des rois Cambodgiens 
dans une certaine vassalitfe. 

Sry Indrataya aurait eu pour successeurs son fils 
Ban qui et mentionnfe dans la stelle dite de Ramakamheng, 
dont je parlerai plus tard et qui est peut fetre identifiable 
au Phya Sri thama so karat des annales. On sait de 
lui qu ’il fepousa une braniane. 

A Ban succfeda enfin Phra Ruang, le libferateur du 
Siam a partir de qui 1’histoire Siamoise commence k 
prendre consistance. 

Phra-Ruang ’est le plus connu des anciens rois 
Siamois celui a qui est attribufe l’invention de Ffecriture 
Siamoise et 1’fetablissement de la Ohula-Sakarat que lui 
conteste d’ailleurs M. Aymonier. 

Les annales ne sont pas trfes fixfees sur la date de 
son rfegne. Elies le placent tantOt au septifeme tantOt au 
dixifeme tantdt au cinquifeme sifecle. 
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D’aprcs oes monies annales il serait ne d’un roi tie 
Nabong et do la reine de Naga. Celle-ci garda l’anneau 
dn roi et lorsqu ’un fils de celui-ci naquifc ello 1’exposa 
avec oet anneau. Un chasseur recueillit et dleva l’enfant 
qui entr;i un jour par aventure dans le palais patornel, 
l’adopta et lui donna le nom Daraounan Komnara (le 
royal enfant, rouge). D’oii le populairo lit Item ou Phra 
Kuang. 

Le plus important docuinent sur ee roi ost uno 
stele trouveo a Savankalok et traduito par le pore Schmitt. 
Cette stele parait ii M. Aymonier avoir etc gravee vers 1292. 

Pra, Kuang, donne lui-memo los details suivants sur 
son origine : Mon pore se nommait S’ri Indra Sitya, urn 
mdre Nang Suong, mes f re res Kau ou Muaug etc. 

II relate ensuite que, age a peine de 10 ans, illutta 
sous les ordres de son pere centre le Gouverneur d’une ville 
de Ohod qui semble avoir ete du cote de Pegou, qu’il lo 
mit en fuite et regut le nom de Rama Kanhang, c’est a 
dire, Bama le redoutable. 

II ajoute que, aprfes la mort de son pore, il fut le 
ifidele sujet de son frere aind Ban auquel il sueobda. Il 
aurait done etc le troisieme roi national des Siamois. Il 
naquit pr'obablement entre 1240 et 1260 : Un passage des 
annales dit qu ’il est ne en l’annee du Pore : Cette date 
correspondrait a 1251. 11 monta sur le trono entre 1275 et 

1280. Monte sur lc trone Fra Kuang soeoua le joug 
cambodgien. Les traditions des deux peuples sont unanimes 
sur ee point et un voyageur chinois de 1206 constate que 
le Cambodge avait etd devaste par uue invasion de Siamois; 
l’annonce seule de l’approehe des Siamois remplissait la po- 
pulation de terreur. 

L’effet est tellement rapide et tellement impres- 
sionnant qu’il faut admettre que non settlement Pra Buang 
disposail d’une arniee puissante, mais encore qu’il y eut, du 
Nord au Sud, un veritable soulevement de tous les gens 
de race Thai. 

En dix ans Pra Ituang aurait complbtement rejetd les 
Cambodgiens cliez eux et les aurait contraint k deman der 
la paix et k abandonner la ville Siamoise “ les habitants 
du pays des Thais dit 1’inscription de 1292 n’ont pas leurs 
pareils en intelligence, en ruse, en courage, en audace, en 
cnergie, en forces. ; 
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“ Ils ont su vaiuore la foule de leurs ennemis. Ils 
out un grand royaume et beaucoup d’dldphants. 

“ Ils ont soumis a 1’ Orient jusqu’ au fleuve IClong 
(Mekong) au sud jusqu’ a la mer Sri Dharmarajia, (Ligor) 
a 1’ Occident Clio cl et Hang Savadi (Pegou), la mer fait 
frontiere ; au Nord jusqu ’au Muang Prd et Nan. 

“ Apres la conque.te ilsse sent livrds a 1’ agriculture'; tons 
observaient le Dharma.” 

II etait suzerain do Battambang, il introduisit 
peut-etre au Siam le Bouddlnsme cyngalais, et ddveloppa 
l’industrie ddja llorissante. 

Les annales eonstatent qu’il lit de grandes constructions 
a Saxanalai, il y eleva des tentes, des palais, y construisit des 
jardins. Ici M. Aymonier, au contraire du pere Schmitt et 
de Francis Gamier qui ont identifid Sokothai avec Savan- 
kalok, identihe Saxanalai avec Sokothai. 

L’industrie de la poterie data de cette dpoque. 

Le roi envoya deux fois des Ambassades en Chine 
(1297-1299). On prdtend mdme qu’il epousa une fill© de 
l’Empereur de Chine et que son his Pra Suchak etait his 
de cette chinoise. Pour la premidre fois le nom des Siamois 
parait dans les annales de Battambang, qui mettent sur le 
trdne de ce pays un gendre de Pra Ruang : Phraya Ta Rua. 
A partir de cette dpoque, les rois du Pdgou semblent avoir 
demancld l’investiture au roi des Siamois. 

M. Aymonier croit que Pra Huang mourut en 1324. 
a l’g,ge de 73 ans apres cinquante ans de r%ne. Un passagd 
des annales du Nord dit que sur la fin de ses jours Pra 
Ruang devint joueur et excentrique et qu’il n’y avait plus 
d’etiquette, 

Phra Ya Sua Thai : 1324 a 1340. 

Je passerai rapidement sur les deux successeurs im- 
mddiats de Pra Ruang sur lesquels, dit M. Aymonier, les 
documents sdrieux font ddfaut. 

L/auteur admet, se basant sur l’inseription de Nak- 
hon Yum qu’au libdrateur du Siam succdda Phraya Suk 
Thai qu’ identihent avec Phuak Soucharat les annales 
du Nord. Il dtait, selon ces mdmes annales, petit-fils de 
l’empereur de Chine, ce qui est d’accord avec la legened 
qui fait epouser a Pra Ruang une chinoise. 
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Pendant son regne, qui aurait dure de 1324 a 1340, 
il aurait fait venir des ingenieurs de Chine et fait fortifier 
et armer la Capitale, cinq cites principals et huit cites 
secondaires. Les annales du Nord en contradiction avec 
les annales du Sud font remontor a ce roi l’introduction 
des armes il feu et de la poudre a canon. 

II aurait eu a latter contre cinq rois Thai du Not'd 
coalistis avac le roi de Tchieng Sieng et contre les Malais 
de la pdninsule. 

II serait mort en corabattant ces derniers. Phaya 
Tuatliai r6gnait a Saxanalai, Soko Thai d’apres M. Aymonier. 

Plira-ya Hri Daya Raja : 1340-1357. 

D’apres une inscription Thai de Nokor Yum, il serait 
fils de Phraya-sua Thai. 

M. Aymonier croit possible de l’identifier avec le 
Phrachao Sai nam ping des annales. On ne sajt rien de 
son histoire. 

Il r^gna a Saxanalai. 

Sri Surija Vans’ a Rama. Malta Dltarma Radjadhirja: 
1357-1388. 

Son histoire nous est donntie par Tinscription Thai de 
Nokor Yum, une inscription Kmer de Sokotai et d’autres textes 
4pigraphiques. Petit fils de Sua Thai et fils de Hridaya qu’il 
asservit en quality de vice-roi, il monta sur le trone vers 1357. 

Il semble s’etre pnioccupe surbout de mettre en relief 
dans les inscriptions ses pretentions de lettre et de sectatenr 
fervent du Canon Meridional de Boudhiste. 

Il s’occupa de la reforme du Calendrier, corrigea les 
erreurs qui s’etaient, glissces dans l’ere. Peut-etre est-ce 
lui et non Pra Ruang qui introduisit la Chula Sakarat. 

Il rdgnait a Saxanalai-Sokotai. M. Aymonier croit 
pouvoir lui attribuer la fondation de Pitsa-nulok (Vischnu 
Loka.) 

Il aurait envoy e a l’empereur Hung Wu, fondateur 
de la dynastie des Ming une ambassade en 1367. 

En 1369, L’empereur de Chine envoya k son lointain 
tributaire quelques pieces de soie et une copie de Falmanach 
imperial de la Chine. En 1370 selon R. de Rosny, 


Tai-tsou repoit une ambassade du roi <le Siam que 
les Chinois appellent Tsan lieck tchao Pva, designation 
qu’on peut retrouver dans Samdach Ohao Pliya. 

Nouvelles ambassades les annees suivantes et en 
1376, un sceau officiel fut envoye a ce souverain de Sien-lo. 

II parait m6me que, en 1387 a la veille de sa mort, 
le souverain Siamois a envoye une trentaine d’elephants en 
Chine. II semble avoir eombattu les Laotians et les Oam- 
bodgiens. II dut mourir en 1388 aprbs un regno do 31 ans. 

Mahadharmarajadbiraja : 1388-1415. M. Aymonier eta- 
blit Favenement de ce roi stir une inscription Thai aetuel- 
lement an .vat Boramanivet, mais qui provient de Sokotai. 
On ne sait rien de lui. II regna a Saxanahu Sokotai. 

Samtao Parama Rajadhiraja : 1415-1453. M. Aymonier 
transcrit ainsi : San lai Po lo mo da tali ti rai, nom donnd 
a cette epoque au souverain du Siam par les auteurs chinois. 

On lie sait rien de lui sinon qu’il fut le dernier 
des rois ayant r&gne a Saxanalai-Sokotai. 

Phra : Ramathibovi — Fondation d’Ayouthia 1453. 

Ontrouve dans les auteurs Chinois que : “La quatrieme 
annde de here King-tai 1453 Fempereur Kingli donna 
l’investiture au fils du roi Pa lo lan-mi-sank-lak et le reconnut 
comme souverain du Siam.” 

“La dixieme annde de Fere Tienchun (1462), le 
roi de Siam Plah Lan-Lo-tke-tchi-po-tchi. (Phra; Ramathibodi) 
envoya un ambassadeur apporter le tribut a la cour de Chine : 

La dix-huitieme annde de l’bre Tching hoa (1482) le 
prince h er edit air e de Siam notifia k Fempereur de Chine 
la mort de son pere et obtint l’investiture. On voit, dit 
M. Aymonier, qu’il s’agit en definitive d’un souverain qui 
aurait regne sous le nom de Ramadhipati de i453 a 1482 
et qui aurait dtd le fils adoptif de son preddcesseur. 

Or les annales Siamoises font de Uthong Ramathi- 
bodi le sixikme souverain des Thais et le considkrent comme 
“gendre” ce que les Chinois ont pu appeler fils adoptif 
du cinquieme roi. Ils enfont le fondateur d’Ayouthia mais 
placentla date de la fondation en 1350. Mais M. Aymonier 
croit qu’il y a erreur de date. 

D’apres le rdcit de Bonning, le roi aurait fondd la 
ville d’Ayouthia apres six ans de r&gne. 
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Or les annales Siamoises nous donnent plusieurs 
Ramathibodi, donfc un en 1350 et un autre en 1470-1509. 

La premiere date n’est pas vraiserablable pour la 
fondation d’Ayouthia, dont aucun texte epigraphique ne 
fait mention. 

Un auteur fran^ais du XVIIe. siecle, Nicolas Gervais, 
dit que le Muang Krung Thep Maha Nokor, (Ayouthia) 
avait 4tb fondd deux cents ans avant son arrivde par 
Chao Thong — soit dans la seconde moitid du XVe. si hole. 

So has ant sur cette assertion, et principalement sur 
le fait qua les inscriptions d’un caractere nettement im- 
perial emanant de souverains supremos du Siam se perp^tuent 
a Sokotai jusqu’ en 1427, M. Aymonier croit pouvoir affirmer 
que la fondation d’Ayouthia n’est pas anterieure a la seconde 
moitie du XVe. sifecle et qu’ elle peut etre fixee en 1459. 
ou 1460. 

C’est la derniere et la plus importante des theories 
de M. Aymonier coneernant le Lamarnien et e’est sur elle 
que je veux terminer. 

Je suis persuade que ces rectifications de l’histoire 
du Siam ne manqueront pas, £tant donnde la personnalit^ de 
l’auteur, d’attirer V attention de ceux qui se sont attaches au 
passd de ce pays. Leur nouveautd et les documents sur les 
quels l’auteur s’est appuyd susciteront, sans cloute, des discus*- 
sion set des critiques ; e’est ce que je souhaite h cette lecture, 
que je vous remercie d’avoir bien voulu dcouter et dont je 
yous prie d’exeuser la longueur et le pen de charmes. 
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Hesearefyes into inbigenous Cam of Siam as a 
stubg of (Lomparattne 3unsprubence. 

[ By T. Masao, D. C. L. j 

From the point of view of Comparative Jurisprudence 
it may be said that there are five original systems of Law from 
which the Laws of the different countries of the world arc 
derived. These are (1) the Roman Law system, (2) the 
English Law system, (3) the Hindu Law system, (4) the 
Mohammedan Law system, and ( 5 ) the Chinese Law system. 
The Laws of the continental countries of Europe are examples 
of the Roman Law system, those of the German countries 
being Roman Law in purer forms and those of the Latin 
countries being Roman Law in less pure forms, or in other 
words, the former being the Pandect System and the later 
being the Institute or Code Napoleon System. The Laws of 
England, and of the different States of the United States of 
America with the exception of Louisiana, are examples of 
Laws belonging to the English Law system. India with its 
multitudes of what once were independent kingdoms and 
principalities, some of one religious profession, some of 
another but now all under the British administration, at the 
present day presents a unique example of a country in which 
the British Courts administer the Brahman, the Buddhist, 
and the Mohammedan Laws according to the religious pro- 
fession of the litigant. The Laws of China and Corea are 
examples of the Chinese Law system. The ancient Laws of 
Japan belonged to the Chinese Law system, but the present 
Laws may, on the whole, be said to belong to that branch 
of the Roman Law system which may be called the German 
or Pandect System though they have taken a great deal from 
the English Law system also. Considering the geographical 
proximity of Siam to India and the fact that in ancient times 
Siam was so much under the influence of Indian civilization, 
one naturally expects that the ancient Laws of Siam should 
belong to the Hindu Law system. But it is curious to note 
that although everybody seems to be under the impression that 
the ancient Laws of Siam belong to the Hindu Law system no 
one has ever taken the trouble to prove it. I venture to think 
that this is not because the subject is uninteresting but be- 
cause the point to be proved is generally admitted and taken 
for granted. My object this evening is to bring forth such 
texts from the ancient Laws of Siam as will show you that 
these ancient Laws belong to the Hindu Law system. If I 
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were a philologist or archaeologist like some of my co-workers 
of this Siam Society, I am quite sure I could also bring forth 
interesting philological and archaeological facts in support of 
my argument, but as I am nothing more than a practical 
lawyer I can only present you with such texts of Laws as have 
come under my notice in the course of my studies in the 
ancient Laws of Siam. 

The very first thing which struck me, when I com - 
menced my study of Siamese Law nearly eight years ago, was 
the very striking similarity of Siamese Law to Hindu Law in 
the manner of dividing the subjects or titles of Law. In the 
Code of Manu, the typical Hindu Law book, the whole body 
of Civil and Criminal Law is divided into 18 principal titles. 
According to Proof. Buhler’s translation these 18 titles or 
causes of law suits are as follow : — (1) debt, (2) deposit 
and pledge, (3) sale without ownership, (4) concerns among 
partners, (5) resumption of gifts, (6) hiring of persons, (7) non- 
performance of agreements, (8) rescission of sale and purchase, 

(9) disputes between the owner of cattle and his servants, 

(10) disputes regarding boundaries, (11) assault, (12) defama- 
tion, (13) theft, (14) robbery and violence, (15) adultery, 
(161 duties of man and wife, (17) partition of inheritance, 
(18) gambling and betting ( Mann VIII, 4-8 ). On this same 
subject the Siamese Phra Tamasart says ; “ The causes which 
give rise to law suits are as follows, etc.” and enumerates all 
these 18 titles in almost the identical words and adds 11 more 
such as kidnapping, rebellion, war, the King’s property and 
taxes, etc. 

The same similarity is observable in the manner of 
classifying slaves. In the Code of Manu slaves are classified 
as follows; — (1) those who have been made captives of War, 
(21 those who have become slaves for the sake of being fed, 
(3) those who have been born of female slaves in the house of 
their master, (4) those who have been bought, (5) those who 
have been given, (6) those who have been inherited from 
ancestors, and (7) those who have become slaves on account 
qf their inability to pay large fines (Manu VIII, 4-15). On 
this subject the Siamese Laxana Tat begins by saying that 
there are seven kinds of slaves and enumerates them as 
follows : — (1) slaves whom you have redeemed from other 

money masters, (2) slaves who have been born of slaves in 
your house (3) slaves whom you have got from your father and 
mother, (4) slaves whom you have got from others by way of 
gift, (5) slaves whom you have helped out of punishment, 
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(6) those who have become your slaves by your having fed 
them when rice was clear, and (7) those whom you have 
brought back as captives when you went to war. You will 
observe at once that the 7 kinds of slaves mentioned in the 
Code of Manu and the Siamese Laxana Tat are exactly the 
same. 


Those of you who have read Sir John Bowring’s treatise 
on Siam will remember his remark that “ legal reasons for 
excluding witnesses are so many in Siam that they would 
appear seriously to interfere with the collection of evidence.” 
Here again I have another illustration of the close analogy 
between the Hindu Law and the ancient Siamese Law. The 
Code of Manu says as follows : — “ Those must not be made 
witnesses who have an interest in the suit, nor familiar friends, 
companions, and enemies of the parties, nor men formerly 
convicted of perjury, nor persons suffering under severe 
illness, nor those tainted by mortal sin. The King cannot be 
made a witnesses, nor mechanics and actors, nor a Srotriya, 
nor a student of the Veda, nor an ascetic who has given up all 
connection with the world, nor one wholly dependent, nor one 
of bad fame, nor a Dasyu, nor one who follows cruel occupa- 
tions, nor an aged man, nor an infant, nor one man alone, 
nor a man of the lowest castes, nor one deficient in organs of 
sense, nor one extremely grieved, nor one intoxicated, lior a 
mad man, nor one tormented by hunger or thirst, nor one 
oppressed by fatigue, nor one tormented by desire, nor a 
wrathful man, nor a thief” (Manu VIII, 64-68). On this 
subject the Siamese Laxana Pay an says that the following 33 
kinds of persons are excluded from being witnesses, namely, 
(1) those who do npt observe the 5 and 8 precepts, (2) those 
who are debtors of litigants or have borrowed anything from 
them, (3) slaves of litigants, (4) relations of litigants, (5) 
friends of litigants, (6) companions of litigants who eat and 
sleep with them, (7) those who have quarrelled with litigants, 
(8) those who are covetous, (9) enemies of litigants, (10) 
those who sre suffering under severe illness, (11) children 
under 7 years of aged, (12) Aged people over 70 years of age, 
(13) those who go about defaming one person to another (14) 
those who beg for food by dancing, (15) those who beg for 
food by singing and playing, (16) those who have no homes 
and wander about, (17) those who hold cocoa-nut shells and 
go about begging, (18) those who are deaf, (19) those who 
are blind, (20) prostitutes, (21) lewd women, (22) pregnant 
women, (23) those who are neither male nor female, (24) those 



who are both male and femal, (25) sorcerers and sorceresses, 
(26) those who are mad, (27) physicians who have not studied 
medical books, (28) shoe makers, (29) fisher men, (30) those 
who are confirmed gamblers, (31) thieves and robbers, (32) 
those who are wrathful, (33) executioners. You will 
observe if there is any difference between the text of 
the Hindu Manu and that of the (Siamese Laxana Payan 
it is that whilst the Hindu text is more general in 
some instances the Siamese text is more specific. For in- 
stance, while the Code of Manu says in a general way that 
infants and aged men cannot be made witnesses, the Laxana 
Payan is more specific; by limiting the exact ages under and 
above which they cannot be made witnesses. Again, while 
the Code of Manu excluded in a general way those who follow 
cruel occupations, those who are deficient in organs of sense, 
those who are of the lowest castes, etc., the Laxana Payan 
goes into details and specifies what they are. But on the 
whole it cannot be denied that both the Hindu and Siamese 
texts are hinting at one and the same thing, 

It is a principle of Hindu Law that interest ought 
never to exceed the capital (Manu VIII, 151,153). The 
Siamese Laxana Ku-Ni expresses this same principle as 
follows : — “Where a person contracts a debt and pays in- 
terest for one, two or three months, but afterwards fails to 
do so ; and when the creditor presses him, he defers and 
evades payment, so that the creditor having received neither 
capital nor interest for a long time, summons him before the 
judge, the interest which the debtor has paid for the first, 
second or third month is profit due to the creditor ; the credi- 
tor may also claim the amount of interest which remains un- 
paid, but if the debt be a long standing one, let the interest 
not exceed the capital, according to law” (Archer’s transla- 
tion of the Siamese Laws on Debts page 6). I may here ob- 
serve for the sake of accuracy that Mr. Archer's expression 
“ let the interest not exceed the capital, according to law ” is 
in the original “hai bangkap teh to na doi phra racha krisdika 

ItfaMi im kq thtem WOTntj^ni” which literally means “let be 
paid to the face only, according to law” and that PI. E. H. 
Prince Eajburi expresses a doubt in his notes to his edition of 
Siamese Laws whether those who interpret that expression to 
mean that interest shall not exceed the capital are right or not. 
However, with all due respects for his Eoyal Highness’s 
scholarship and without at all meaning to be dogmatic as to 

how the expression “only to the face teh to na uw pi a ill” should 
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be interpreted, I may tell you that the principle of Hindu Law 
that interest shall not exceed the capital is one that is applied 
by the Siamese Courts even at the present day, which is not the 
case with most of the texts of the ancient Laws of Siam which 
l am submitting for your consideration this evening. 

It is a principle of Hindu Law that if a defendant falsely 
denies a debt he is to be lined double the amount of the debt 
(Mann VIII, 59), The Siamese Laxana Ku-Ni expresses this 
same principle as follows : — “Where a debtor summoned 
before the judge does not acknowledge ‘the debt ; if it be 
ascertained that he is really so in-debted, let him be fined 
double the amount of the debt” (Archer’s translation of 
Siamese Laws on Debts page 9). 

The foregoing texts which I have quoted at random 
from the Hindu Code of Manu and the ancient Laws of Siam 
will, -I trust, have been sufficient to convince you that the 
ancient Laws of Siam are of Hindu origin and belong to that 
group of Laws which I have called the Hindu Law system, — a 
proposition which is admitted and taken for granted by every 
one but which curiously enough no one has ever undertaken to 
prove before me. If I shall ever be fortunate enough to have 
your indulgent audience once more I shall on another occasion 
submit for your consideration such characteristics of the 
ancient Laws of Siam as contradistinguish them from Hindu 
Law in spite of their Hindu origin. 


Hote sitt* les populations be la Region bes illoutagues 
bes Carbamoites. 

Par le DOCTEUR JEAN BRENGUES. 

Medecin des Colonies. 

Les montagnes du Cardamom {en cambodgien : phnom 
kravanh ; en Siamois : phu Kra : van) foment la limite in- 
fchueure entre le bassin du Grand Lac et la mer. EUes 
eouvrent une partie des provinces Cambodgiennes de 
Pursat, Kompong Speu et Kompot et des province's Siamoises 
de Battambong ot do Chantalmn. 

Geologiquement ces provinces peuvent etre definies : 
pays de terrain cristallophyllien soulevd depuis tres long- 
temps, prdsentant cependant dans la region nord une couehe 
de gr^s tres denses. Ces terrains ont subi un plissement de 
direction N. 0. — S. E. formant ainsi une s^rie de chaines 
parallbles montant par une pente assez douce du cOte du 
Grand Lac pour se terminer du cdtd de la mer. C’est dans 
cette region des montagnes du eardamone que toutes les 
rivieres qui se jettent dans la partie infdrieure du Grand 
Lac prennent leurs sources. 

Ces montagnes des Cardamoues presentent do hauts 
sommets comme le massif du Phnom utumpor, du Phnom 
Srong, du Phnom Klirong Krapo’ qui atteignont- et rncme 
d^passent 1,400 metres. Cette region d’ailleurs a efce 
tres peuparcourue et est une des moins connues du Oambodge. 

Comme presque to us les pays do montagne, ce pays 
est fort pittoresque : lorsqu’on le paroourt on rencontre 
souvent la belle foret tropiealo avec; ses arbres elevds, ses 
enohevetrements de liana, sa vegetation luxuriante, mais trop 
souvent lielas ! on voyage a travers la ford clairiere qui, a 
travers toute Elndo- Chine, presente to uj ours les memes 
earacteres : arbres rabougris et elairsemes, sol sablonneux, 
herbes fl^tries par la moindre secheresse, aspect triste et 
monotone. Comme toutes les populations des montagnes, 
les Porr ont 1 ’habitude, a la tin de la saison seche, de 
mettre le feu a la foret ; la foret claire n’est plus alors 
qu’une morne solitude d’ aspect tout a fait ddsolb. 

Les indigenes qui habitent clans les montagnes du 
eardamone portent des norns ditferents suivant les regions : 
Les cambodgiens les d&signent sous le nom de Porr, les 
Siamois sous le nom de Chong, mais il n’est pas rare que 
les ..indigenes, Porr ou Chong, se designent souvent eux- 
m&mes sous le nom de Tamret. La transcription de ce 
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mot pent aussi etre faite par trois tonnes : Samrc, Samret 
Samrek quelquefois aussi Samrel ; le plus impanel u est Samro. 

Les Porr et les Chong out certainement la 
mSme origine et pr^sentent de grandes analogies au point 
de vue ethnographique bien qu’il exists entre eux quelques 
ltigeres differences. 

Les Porr existent dans toute la chamodes Canhunones 
et dans la chaine de l’Elephant ; dans la region de Kanipot, 
ils sont connus sous le nom de Ankreak et de Laucli ; ils 
tendent d’ailleurs a se mfter de plus en plus aux camboclgions 
dont ils out adopts le costume et les rnoeurs. 

On ne sait rien ou presque rien de certain au 
sujet de leur histoire et ils paraissent ignorer tous les 
Cvenements anterieurs a deux ou trois generations ; ils se 
rappellent seulement qu’ils occupaient autrefois la region 
de Thma Tchat (moyenne vallee de la riviere de Pursat) 
dont ils ont ete chassis par les ('ambodgiens. Ils se rap- 
pellent egalement qu’ autrefois ils se divisaient en trois 
tribus. 

f Salai 

Les Porr ou Samro -] Ksi'un 

( Hip 

Ces trois tribus appartenaient a la merae race mais 
se differenciaient par les animaux qu’elles oftraient en 
sacrifice aux Esprits a l’^poque des grandes fetes. Ainsi 
les Porr Salai offraient des poulets, les Porr Kshm des 
cochons et les Porr hip un boeuf, cela semblerait indiquer 
qu’autrefois le totemisme existait parmi ces populations. 

Au Cambodge existait jadis une classe de gens 
appelCs Pol (du pali, pala : force ou soldats, constituant les 
forces) ces gens etaieut autrefois affectes a la garde des 
monuments (pagodes du roi etc... e’etaient soit des prisonniers 
de guerre (Laotiens, Annamites, diverses tribus), soit des 
condamnes politiques (trahison, vol important etc...) 

Ces Pol etaient a la disposition du Roi qui pouvait 
faire d’eux ce qu’il lui plaisait ; un certain nombre ont et4 
envoy^s pour la garde des jardins royaux du cardamOne, 
ils se contentaient de surveiller la rCcolte et la culture 
de la cardamOne. Ils ne pouvaient quitter le pays, se fix- 
aient dans la region et contractaient des unions avec les 
femmes Porr. Le contact continuel des Porr et des Pohl 
explique tres bien comment les Porr sont tr&s m6tiss6s de 
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Cambodgiens. Les Porr sont, comme tons les gens de la 
montagne tres robustes ; le teint est en gdndral trds foncd, 
mais il existe des variations individuelles tres grandes, vari- 
ations <][ui se retrouvent d’ailleurs chez les Cambodgiens de 
la province de Pursat ; tantdt, mais rarement, le teint est 
assess clair et correspond aux No- 36-37 de l’dchelle de 
Broca ; plus frdquemment, le teint est extremement foiled, 
correspondant aux No. 41-43 ; les teintes les plus fonedea 
se retrouvent chez les Porr qui rappellent le type Negretos. 
Les sallies musculaires sont bien marquees surtout aux 
membres, la cage thoracique est bien ddveloppde. Les cheveux 
sont en general fort et lisses et peu triads, mais, a eAtc'i du type a 
clieveux lisses, on observe un type tres net oh, au contraire, 
les cheveux sont trds frisds presque laineux (ainsi quo le 
montre une photographie) analogues a ceux qu’on observe 
chez les Ndgretos. 

La proportion de cenx qui prdsentent ce typo de 
cheveux frisds est assez variable ; dans la rdgion de Srd 
Ten Yor, cette proportion serait d’apres nos renseignements, 
de un vingtieme. On trouve d’ailleurs tous les intermd- 
diaires entre le Porr k cheveux lisses droits et les Porr dont 
nous venons de parler. Le nez est le plus souvent aplati 
et les pommettes sont trds proeminentes, mais on trouve, 
comme pour les autres parties du visage, un certain n ombre 
de types a hez droit (ce dernier type est plutfit tres rare), 
Les ldvres; sont souvent dpaisses ; quant h, la barbe, les Porr 
paraissent en avoir moins que les Cambodgiens. 

Les Porr prdsentent un type gdndral assez rapprochd 
de celui des populations Cambodgiennes voisines; ce fait peut 
facilement s’expliquer en observant qu’il y a eu entre Porr 
et Cambodgien de tres nombreux croiseinents. Mais a odte 
de ce type, se rapprochant du Cambodgien, on trouve un 
autre type, de taille en gdndral plus petite, avee un nez assez 
aplati, des pommettes trds saillantes, une pegmentation trds 
prononcee de la peau, des cheveux erdpus, frisds, presque 
laineux rappellant trds nettement le type Ndgrotos. 

Les habitations des Porr sont faites avec des bam- 
bous, des dcorces d’arbre ou du latanier et le toit est re- 
convert de paillottes faites avec des herbes. 

La maison est surdlevde de lm. lm. 20 ; a c6td 
d’elle, on ne trouve pas comme dans la maison cambodgienne 
le petit grenier a riz ; le riz est conservd dans 1’intdrieur 
de la maison, dans des paniers. Pour grimper dans la 
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maison, on trouve quelquefois un escalier en bambous ; mais, 
plus souvent, une echelle faite d’un tronc d’arbre sur lequel 
s’emplantent perpendiculairement un certain nombre d’dche- 
lons. Lorsque le Porr quitte sa maison il releve son dchelle. 
La maison comprend en general deux pieces : une dtroite 
qui sert de dortoir et une plus large oil le Porr se tient 
pendant la journde. Sur le derriere de la maison se trouve 
une verandah ou Ton fait cuire le riz. 

L’habillement pour les hommes, est it peu prbs le 
meme que celui des Klimers : langouti et courte veste, mais 
les etoffes en sont plus grossidres ; les femmes eommeucent 
a s’babiller comme les Oambodgiennes mais on en rencontre 
encore un certain nombre qui portent l’ancien costume : 
pagne semblable a celui portd par les Lao.tiennes et 
appelld “ loi chai ” et longue tunique dchancrde k sa partie 
supdrieure analogue a celle que portent les Oambodgiennes. 
Les hommes portent les eheveux courts ; les femmes lais- 
sent, au contraire, pousser leur chevelure, qui est en gdndral 
fort belle et font fort en arridre un chignon qui prdsente 
un aspect assez curieux. 

Toutes les femmes portent des boueles d’oreilles 
volumineuses ; la coutume dtait trds rdpondue autrefois de 
faire un trou dans l’oreille du jeune enfant, d'y introduire 
des morceaux de bois de calibre de plus en plus ^ olumineux 
et, lorsque le trout avait un diamdtre d’au moins 3m. m, on in- 
troduisait les boueles d’oreilles ; chez les hommes la mgme 
pratique existait mais on ne faisait un trou que d’un seul 
cdtd, cette coutume tend a l’heure actuelle ii disparaitre. 
L’ alimentation se compose de riz, poisson, pore, poulets, oeufs, 
herbes, gibier etc... en gdndral ils assaisonnent fortement 
leur nourriture avec la saumure appelde Kro (Oambodgien : 
prohok) qu’ils vont acheter au Cambodge. Les Porr 
ehiquent comme les Cambodgiens mais remplacent l’arec 
par des decrees d’arbres, en particulier par 1’dcorce de l’arbre 
Lambok riet ; ils ne sont pas fumeurs d’opium mais, en 
gdndral, grands buveurs d’alcool de riz. 

Les Porr sont de grands chasseurs et plchenrs ; ac- 
eoutumds des leur jeune kge ii parcourir la foret en tous 
sens ils connaissent bien les moeurs des animaux sauvages 
et excellent dans V art de tendre des pidges. 

Chaque village possede un grand filet et souvent out 
lieu de grandes chasses avec rabatteurs auxqnelles tout 
le village prend part. Au contact des Cambodgiens ils 
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out appris a, cultiver ties rizieres, mais le plus s< invent, 
ils prlferent faire ties rizieres de montagnes (ra'i). Autour 
des villages on trouve quelques arbres fruitiers, quelquefois 
de tres belle plantations d’arequier. Main leur principal 
revenu ils le tirent de la for fit oil ils vont chercher la 
cardamone et les divers bois d’essenee preeieuso (hois 
d’argle, gomine gutte, etc). Les Port- aiment beaucoup la, 
musique qui est Paecoinpagncmeut ueeossaire do ton to ffite 
et de toute cerenionie ; leur musique, ii Fin verso de la. 
musique Aimninite ou Chinoise, est tres douce, assez agre- 
ablo a entendre pour nos oreilles Europdonnos mais semlde 
peu variee. 

Parmi lours instruments do musique il on est un 
qui parait assez original: e’est une espece d’orgue designee 
par les Porr sous le uom de “ ploi ” et qui rappolle d’assez 
loin par Fagoncement des tubes de bambous, l’orgue Laotian. 
Le ploi se compose d’unc citrouille de volume moyeu tra- 
versee par trois longs tubes de bambous aocoles et portant 
a une de ses extremites un tube assez long termine par 
une embouchure. Les tubes, de bambous sont perees, aussi 
bien a l’interieur qu’ a Fexterieur de la courge de trous 
qui permettent d’obteniv une gamme de sonts. Le nombre 
de tubes de bambous est variable de :i a 7. On joue do 
Finstrnment en souft'lant ou on aspirant dans Foniboiieburo 
et en promonanb les doigts sur les trous perees sur bis 
bambous : 


Taille. 

On sait d’une maniere generale que FIndo-Chine 
comme le Japon et la Malaisie est d’un foyer de races ii 
petites tallies ; la taille moyenne des Porr qui est de lm. 
595 permet de les elasser parmi les races a tallies plutot 
petites. 

Yoici a ee sujet quelqueseliiffres empruntes a divers 
auteurs : 


Annamites do Cochin-Chine 

1571 

Moistrao de Flndo-Cliine. Frauqaise 

1579 

Mois eu general .... 

1583 

Japonnais .... 

1590 
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Aunamites du Tonkin . 


id. 


Laotiens (has Laos) . . . id. 

Ce qui est interessant a observer o’est que la taille 
moyenne cles Porr ne se differeneie pas beaucoup do cellos 
des races Khmers et Thai’ qui les environnent. 

Pour les Thai (fSiamois) leur taille moyenne est do 
1m. (500 tres voisine do 1595. 


I ’our les Khmers d’apres d’ancieimos observations 
portant sur un nombre trbs restreint d’individiis (117) 
on admettait comme taille moyenne (Deniker) 1 ‘648 ou 1*65; 
a notre avis ces eliiffres sont trop eleves et s’appliquent 
a Pnom-Peng. Dans la province de Pursat, oil sont situees les 
montagnes du cardainone et oil Advent les Porr, la - taille 
moyenne de 100 Cambodgiens adultes n’a etb trouvee que 
de 1-608 a peine inf&rieure de 13 mm. a celle de Porr. 
O’est une chose tres naturelle et qui s’explique tres bien 
par les nombreux metissayes qui se sont produits dans cette 
region en Khmers et Porr. 

La seriation quinaire des tallies nous donne quel- 
ques resultats intbressants (voir tableau 1) ; dans un groupe 
donne on peut voir en etndiant de tres pres cette seriation 
dans quelques conditions s’est formee la taille moyenne. 
Chez les 120 Porr et Jes 100 Cambodgiens de la region do 
Pursat cette seriation est tres differente; chez les Cambodgiens 
un peu moins de la moitie des tailles 47 A appartient aux 
petites tailles tandis que chez les Porr il y a 60 / de petites 
tailles ; au dessous de la moyenne, il y a chez les Porr 
83,3 / Q des tailles tandis que chez les Cambodgiens de Pursat 
cette proportion n’est que de 74 X — 26% appartient chez 
les Klrmers aux tailles au dessus de la moyenne et a.ux 
hautes tailles ; chez les Porr la me me proportion n’est aue 
de 16 


Indice Cephalique. 


Les Porr 


, , , doiyent etre ranges parmi les mesatice- 

phales (Tableau II.) tandis que les Cambodgiens sont des 
sous-brachycephales (83-6). (Deniker) 84,3 d’apres nos 
mensurations sur les habitants de la region de Pursat. 

Les divers modes de sbriation (Tableau HI. et IV ) 
( onnent des rdsultats plus intbressants. La repartition in- 
dividuelle (Tableau HI.) des indices chez les Porr montre 
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la presence d’un maximum vers 79. Eu rclaite ce maximum 
doit etre compris entre 78 et 82. Chez les Khmers de 
Pursafc il semblerait qu’il y ait deux maxima l’un vers 83 
le second compris entre 86 et 88. La difference, on le voit, 
est sensible: les Porr sent des mesatic<Sphales mais comptant 
parmi eux de nombreux dolicb et sous dolichoc^phales; les 
Khmers au contraire sont des sous brachycephales se sup- 
prochant tr^s pres des vrais brachycdphales. 

C’est ce que m outre t.r&s nettement le Tableau IV- 
(s^riation quinaire). Chez les Porr 67 .V de mesatic^phales ; 
chez les Khmers, ce chiffre n’atteint que 26 % > ce 
tableau nomtre bien chez les Khmers les deux maxima : 
l’un chez les sous brachycephales, l’autre parmi les uttro 
brachycephales. 

L’dtude des relations existant entre la taille et 
I’indice c^phalique ne nous am&ne aucun rdsultat : il nn 
semble pas y avoir de rapport net entre ees deux elements. 

In D ice Nasal. 

La hauteur et la largeur du nez ont etc pris au 
compas d’6paisseur. 


Indice nasal 


moven 


Porr 

Cambodgiens de Pursat 


95.4 

87. 


Les Porr comme les Cambodgiens sont des platyr- 
rhiniens. Les Cambodgiens se rapprochent beancoup des 
m^rorrhiniens car (Tableau VI.) ils presentent une pro- 
portion trfes dlev^e de merorrhiniens (45 /) ; les Porr, au 
contraire, sont des platyrrhinien vrais ; la proportion de 
merorrhiniens n’est parmi eux que de 9 %. 

L’dtude de la repartition individuelle de l’indice nasal 
(Tableau V.) semble indiquer la presence chez les Oam- 
bodgiens d’un maximum vers 87 tandis que ce maximum 
chez les Porr parait compris entre 95 et 100. 
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Taulle. Tableau I. 
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Repartition individuelle des indices cepbaliques. Tableau II. 


Origin©. 

L. C. 

Moyen. 

Variations extremes 

hearts. 

f 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Porr 

120 

81, 2 

74, 2 

00, 7 

16, 5 

Cambodgien 

100 (Pursat) 

TC 

oe 

78, 8 

04, 2 

l*J 

Femmes Porr 

80, 2 

77 

84, 0 

7, 0 
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Groupement quinaire des indices cephaliques. Tableau IV. 



Porv 

Porr 

120 (dainborlgion 100 


Nomenclature 



j 




Dolicocephalt's au dessouH de 77 

9 


1 

i 

I ’ 

" 


o 

H 

Sons dolicoeepliales (77. 7-9(5) ... 

27 

22 , ^ ; 

9 




Mesatic<$p hales (79 .0-8 1,9) ... 

31 

2*, 9 

16 

16 % 



Sous brachycephales (82-85.2) ... 

37 

30, 7 

34 

34% 



Brachyccphales (85.3-87) ... 

8 

6, 8 

14 

m 



Ultra hracliycephales ... 

8 

0,8 

26 

m 
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Repartition individuelle de l’indice nasal. Tableau 
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D’une maniere gendrale, il est extrememeut difficile 
d’exposer dune fagon systdmatique les iddes des “ Porr ” 
sur les divers Genies qu’ils honorent et sur le culfce qu’ils 
leur rendent. Ces “Gdnies” ou “ Esprits” sont loin, en 
effet, d’etre les monies pour tons les villages. II semble- 
rait que dans chaqne region, en dehors des Esprits dont 
nous aurous tout a l’heure a nous occuper et quo tons les 
Porr connaissent au nioins de uom, il y ait dans chaque 
village un Genie pavticulier qui plus specialement s’occupe 
des intdrets du village et auquel on s’adrosso ehaquefois 
qu’nn evenement extraordinaire se produit. 

Mais, en dehors du Gdnie protecteur du village, les 
Porr, rendent un oulte a quatre grands osprits (jui sont 
ddsignees sous les noms de : 

Achnho Mau. 

„ Mdas. 

„ Ingris. 

„ Ik. 

De ces quatre Genies. 1’ Acini ha Mau est celui qui 
parait occuper la plus grande place dans les iddes reli- 
gieuses des Porr. 

La ldgende le reprdsente comme un ancien chef de la 
tribu et un chasseur qui aurait le premier ddcouvert les 
fordts de cardamones. Il rdsiderait tout particulierement 
dans la foret appelee Prey Khla Khmum. C’est a lui 
que l’on s’adresse surtout quand on fait des rizieres ou des 
cultures de toute espdce. 

C’est au mois de Bos et de Phisac (1) que sont 
celebrees en son homieur deux grandes fetes. Dans certains 
eas et lorsqu’un evenement s’est produit tel qu’nne grande 
secheresse, on celebre en son honneur et pour Tapaiser nne 
troisieme cdrdmonie. 

s 

On commence par clever un petit autel provisoire appeld 
Rong. 

Lorsque 1’ autel a dtd dressd, tous les gens du village 
se rdunissent autour du sorcier et la fete commence au 
son D’un orchestre Porr. 


lo. Les mois de Bos et de Phisac correspondent a Janvier 
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Le sorrier cependeut invoqne a haute voix FAclmho 
Mau et lui offre, an nom du village, des gateaux, 
du paddy, du riz ddeortique et du riz cuit, de l’alcool et 
quelques poulets qui sont sacrifids pendant la eeremonie. 

II est prdfdrable d’offrir ce Genie des poulets de eouleur 
blanche ; il est absolumeut interdit de tuev avec un couteau 
les poulets ((ui sont offerts an Genie ; il faut les assoinmev avec 
un baton. Au moment de les sacrifior, le sorrier, s’adressant 
directement au Genie prononce une priere dont voici a peu 
pres la traduction : 

“ Nous sacritions ; o davin Aolmha Mau ; ce poulct * 
blane en ton honneur. Nous esperons quo, eomme par le 
passd, tu continueras a protdger le village et a rioigner de 
lui toutes les calamities.” 

Le sorrier arrose la terre avec de Falcool, on jette 
quelques^ graines de riz ou de paddy sur le champ le plus 
voisin afin de conjurer le mauvais esprit. 

La eririmonie terminee, les gens du village prennent 
les poulets qui ont sacrifUs ainsi que le riz offert et se 
partagent le tout. * 

FAchnha Mdas aurait 6t6, d’apres la ldgende un des 
anciens chefs de la tribu, grand chasseur qui au corns de 
ses peregrinations aurait ddcouvert une t'orOt de eardamdnes. 

Il rdsiderait a l’heure actuelle dans la foret appel^e Prey 
P^ang Khlang. 

Lorsqu’il se manifeste, il ne prend jamais la forme 
humaine, mais plutOt cello d’animaux frioces: tigre, rhinoceros 
elephant sauvage etc. Son action parait surtout s’exercer 
dans la foret profonde et epaisse des cardamdnes. 

C’est lui qui se trouve aux sources des riviries, 
ruisseaux, qui sous des formes variees et des noms dift'drents 
habite sur les arbres rievds, au sommet des montagnes, a 
l'entr^e des grottes, dans les ddfilds etc. 

C’est en general un esprit bon mais il ne convient 
pas de commettre dans la forri quelcpie acte qui puisse 
lui d^plaire, car alors il manifestera tout de suite sa puis- 
sance en envoyant vers ceux qui Font offense, bries et 
animaux fdroces et il y a pour les Porr mille famous de 
Foffenser. L’ offense la plus grave est de ne point lui 
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adresser lorsque Ton penetre dans ]a fo ret une courte priere 
donfc void k peu pres la traduction : 

<c Achnha Mhas, au moment oil je penetre dans la 
foret je t’invoque et me mets sous ta protection afin que 
tu me prates aide.” 

(Jest (jgalement une offense assez grave que d’aller 
dans la for§t se livrer au doux jeu de l’amour. On 1’offence 
encore lorsque 1’on coupe certains arbres oil il se plait a 
habiter, lorsque l’on injurie quelqu’un etc... 

G/est a lui en gdndral que les Porr font remonter 
la cause des fievres paluddennes (pie Ton contracte en allant 
dans les forets profondes. Dans ce cas, il est necessaire 
d’avoir recours au sorcier qui; par ses prides, peut, seul, 
apaiser resprit. 

[1 est difficile de savoir d’une fagon precise le rOle 
que jouent les deux autres esprits Achnha Ingris, Achnha 
Ik auxquels les Porr adressent encore leurs priercs. 

La ldgende les reprdsente jgalement tons deux coinme 
d’anciens chefs de la tribu, ayant, de leur vivant, i‘endu de 
grands services, ddouvert la cardamome, et dont 1’esprit, ii 
leur mort, est alffi habiter dans la ford. 

L’ Achnha Ingris rdside dans la for6t appelde Torardl. 

L’ Achnha Ik dans la fordt Kong Tchiang. 

Le culte que l’on rend k ces deux esprits est le 
indue que celui que Ion rend a 1’ Achnha Man et a 
1’ Achnha M^as. 

A c6t6 et au dessus des quatre Achnha dont nous 
venons de parler existe une autre divinity dont les Porr 
n’aiment guere entretenir les strangers et que l’on design e 
sous le nom de Arak Kol ; il semble que ce soit la divinity 
que les Porr redoutent le plus car c’est en son honneur 
qu’ils donnent les plus grandes fetes. 

Voici quelle est la ffigende de cet Arak Kol : Au 
temps jadis vivaient deux freres Achnha Long et Achnha 
Lai: c’dtaient deux grands chefs de la tribu I’orr; certain 
jour les deux freres s’amusaient ensemble aupres d’une 
borne (Kol), et jouaient avec le couteau appeffi Banthos : 
par uffigarde l’aiud tua d’un coup de couteau son frcre cadet. 
Et I’esprit de ce frere cadet se transforma en un Gffiiie 
mdchant appeffi Arak Kol en souvenir de l’endroit oh s’6tait 
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passfi le crime. Pendant Iongtemps ce mediant esprit 
exigea, pour s’apaiser, des sacrifices lmmains ; les Porr, sur 
ce point, sont tres affirinatifs et disent que leurs anciens 
se rappelaient l’fipoque des sacrifices lmmains ; mais depuis 
assez Iongtemps les sacrifices lmmains sont remplaces par 
des sacrifices d’animaux. Ces deux Aclniha : Aclmlia Long, 
Aclmlia Lai, jouent un trks grand r6le dans les Mythes 
des Porr ; d’aprfes une autre ldgende les Porr seroient les 
descendants de ces deux fibres et seraient obliges jusqu’a 
la fin des sikcles d’apaiscr, par des sacrifices, l’esprit de 
rAclmha Lai qui fut tufi par son frere ; d’apres une autre 
legende ce seraient encore ces deux fibres, dont Fun F Aclmlia 
Long est repr&sentfi par le soleil dont Fautre est repre- 
sent e par la lune, qui se dfivoreraient au moment des 
ficlipses. 

Le sorcier du village, celui qui est charge d’apaiser 
les esprits et de conjurer le sort, est dfisigne sous le 
nom de : Ta Khvai. En general il y a dans cliaque village, 
un Ta Khva'i mais, quelquefois, un Ta Khva'i repute exerce 
ses fonctious dans plusieurs villages. 

Dans la region de Krfiignou, il en existe deux : Fun 
a Chom, Fautre a Tok Lok. En general, ces fonctious de 
Ta Khvai sont hereditaires ; car e’est une idee repandue 
chez les Porr (pie, de genfiration en generation, une famille 
a le pouvoir do rester en communication avec les esprit.s. 
C’est en assistant aux ceremonies quo preside son pere que 
le jeune Ta Khva'i est initie aux pratiques superstitiueses. 
Les rapports des sorciers avec les bonzes sont diffe rents 
suivant les regions. Tantdt ils peuvent. assister aux cere- 
monies de la pagode, tantOt cola leur est, chose interdite, mais 
dans tous les cas, il leur est defendu de revktir la rObe jaune. 

Le Ta Khvai est sounds a certaines regies ; il lui 
est interdit d ’avoir des relations avec des jeuues filles 
ou avec la femme d’autrui, de prendre une chique de betel 
preparee par une autre femme que la sienne, de s’asseoir 
sur un pilon, etc. 

Dans le cas oh le socier enfreint ces interdictions, 
le Gdnie se venge en dfichainant des calamity ■ sur les 
gens du village. Rien de particulier n’est ^dictfi ausujet 
du sorcier ; il peut se marier comme bon lui semble. 

Le plus sou vent le Ta Khvai est un homme, mais 
dans certains villages, d’aprfes ce qui nous a etfi rapports, 
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c’est une femme (qui exeree les fouctions do soreier). Dans 
le cas oil le Ta Khvai n’a cjue des lilies, c’est parmi olios 
qu’est .prise celle qui doit fitre la soreiere du village. 

Le Ta Khvai joue dans le village un rOle important : 
dans tons les antes do la vie sociale du Porr il a son rflle : 
a la naissance on ira le eonsulter pour savoir quelle sera 
la destinee, du jeuue enfant ; au moment du manage les 
jennes epoux irout, selon 1’usago, lui apporter quolques 
eadeaux afin de se conciliev les denies, enfin dans tous 
les cas de maladie, de calamites c’est ii lui quo s’adressent 
tons les gens du village. 

Le Ta Khvai sort en realite d’interm&liaire ©litre 
les gens du village et les denies : c’est en lui quo les 
Achnha s’incainent et par lui qu’ils s’expriment. 

Lorsque le soreier a recou uu qu’il etait neeessaire 
d’avoir recours aux csprits en general, ou quehjuefois plus 
S])^oialement a 1’ esprit particular au(|uel ost. adressdo la 
requhte, il expose clairement quels sent les desirs de celui 
qui invoquo l’esprit, puis attend la rcpcnse. 

Il arrive parfois que les esprits (ou 1’esprit particular 
invoque) lie v^pondent point : mais chaquefois qu’un esprit 
s’incarne dans le soreier, 1’esprit commence a declarer par 
la bouche du soreier : “ je suis 1’esprit, un tel.” Je 

comnais la cause de votre maladie ou de votre malkeur 
Yoioi ce que vous avec a fair© ” et alors le soreier 
attache dans le cas de maladie, par example, des tils de coton 
aux pieds, aux mains ; d’autrefoLs F esprit declare que pour 
§tre apais4, il est neeessaire qu’il lui suit fait un sacrifice. 

Le Ta Khvai joue souvent le rOle de m6decin, mais 
il ne donne jamais de medicaments ; c’est uniquement par- 
ses invocations aux denies qn’il a la pretention de gulrir 
toutes les maladies. 

Il n’est pas rare que lc Ta Khvai, au moment oh 
le Genie repoml par sa bouche, soit pris d’une veritable 
crise de nature hyteriforme ou epileptiform© rappelantles 
crises de possession qu’om observait jadis. 

Le soreier tom be par terre, en poussant le plus 
souvent un cri initial et en s’agitant : ses membres ae con- 
tractent, ses yeux sont convulses et il pei-d connaiasance. 

( Lorsque cette crise est passee, il dit alors au . norn 
du Genie, ce qu’il convieut de faire dans le cas qui l’oocup©. 
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Ces crises de possession sont-elles simulees dans le 
but de frapper Fimagiuation de eelui qui vient consulter? 
O’est ce qu’il est difficile de preciser. 

A eotd du Ta Khvai, qui joue dans la vie religieuse 
des Porr un rble si important, et, qui sert d’intermddiaire 
entre les homines et les esprits, on trouve un autre sorcier 
qui est ddsignd sous le nom de Phra Kol ou encore de 
Khru ; c’est lui qui, dans la cdrdinonie du Son Kol, joue 
le principal rSle. Les Porr font trcs bien la difference 
entre les deux : le Ta Khvai est eelui qui sert d’inber- 
mddiairo entre le village et les esprits ; le Phra Kol est 
eelui qui connait la rnagie et les pratiques superstitieuses 
capables d’eloigner les esprits mediants. 

Chaque annes les Porr celebrent deux grandes fetes 
aux tnois de Phisak et de Meak (Mai & Ddcembre); ces deux 
fete sent tres simples ; c’est en gdndral le Ta Khvai qui les 
preside ; on se contente de planter en terre des bougies, 
de les allumer et le Ta Khvai en priant s’ecrie “ 0 esprit 
protecteur, sois clement pour le village ; dvite-nous les 
maladies ; fais bien pousser le riz ” et on invoque ensuite 
les Achnha Mens, Ingris, etc. 

Ces deux fdtes sont des fdtes rituelles qui reviennent 
regulierement chaque anndo. A c<it d de cos deux fetes se 
cdlebre une fete plus importante encore et qui est ddsignde 
sous le nom de 8en Kol. La Sen Kol n’est pas cdldbrd 
d’une maniere regulicre ; elle a lieu tous les quatreoucinq 
ans ou mcrae (lavantage a la suite de q unique grande 
calamity telle que uialadie dpidemique, secheresse, inond- 
ation, etc. 

Trois jours avail t la grande fete, le sorcier, qui en 
a fixe la date, prdvient. los gens du village ef les prdparatife 
commoncent : on fabrique en quantite de l’aloool de riz, 
ca r cliez la plupart des populations indigenes une bonne 
fete doit etre accoinpagnee de nombreuses et frequentes 
libations. On eleve, sous forme de petite case, dans l’endroit 
choisi appelld Kol (borne), un petit autel, fermd de trois 
cdtds et que Foil ddsigne sons le nom de Rong Phra : En 
gdndral, ce Rong Phra est situd en dehors du village et 
on Pentoure de troncs de bananiers coupds. Et au matin 
du jour de la edrdmonie se forme une procession ayant en 
tete lo dnvin Khru gru) qui tient en main le sabre et le 
bquclier, et aux sous de Tam Tam et des instruments de 
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mu si que la procession ee rend en chantant a l’endroifc ou 
a dte elevd le Kong 1 I’hra: dont elle fait plusieurs fois lo 
tour. Les musieiens s’installent ; aupres do Rong Phra: 
se place un chanteur et longue meat on se met a invoquer 
le Grfinie du Pays en le priant de manifester sa presence. 
Btdans l’assistance, au bout d’un certain temps, plusieurs 
personnes sont prises do veri tables crises do possessions 
de nature hysteri-forme, se mettent a dansei , a crier, 
a hurler, a faire des gestes desordonn&s et. los Poit ro- 
emmaissent alors quo le Genie s’est inearne dans lo corps 
d’un do ces possfides. 11 t'aut profitcr du moment oil 
l’esprit habite le corps d’un de ces posscdcs pour l’interroger 
et lui demander conseil sur les diverges maladies dont on 
est atteint. Les gens possibles prennent uno bougie 
allumee, regard ent la main de ceux qui consultant et disent 
alors que e’est tel gdnie qui est cause de la maladie et qu’il 
oonvient de faire telle ou telle chose pour s’en debarrasser, 

Apres les prieres vient lo sacrifice ; le sacrifice est 
fait par le soroier a 1’aide d’un couteau a lame reeourbee 
appele Bantos et d’une liachette, Doming. 0 est 
interdit, sous peine de graves chfttiments, de se servir du 
couteau Bantus pour autre chose que pour le sacrifice. 

Les animaux que Foil offre k la divinity sont des 
buffies, des boeufs, des cochons ou des poulets ; il est 
absolument interdit. de iuer d’autres animaux. Avant le 
sacrifice on expose devant Ie Rong Phra : ies divers objets 
offerts en offrande an G£nie et le devin, s’adressant a lui, 
dit : G<$nie, viens t’incarner dans le corps de ceux que tu 
frdquentes ; nous implorons ta pitie pour les divers actes 
qui auraient pu t’irriter; ddlivre nous des maladies et ne 
dfichaine sur nous aucune calamity. Quand le moment du 
sacrifice est arrive, la bete est amende par trois personnes 
appelees Youm Phombal (Bourreaux ou gardiens de l’enfer) 
On conduit ainsi le buffle jusqu’au Kol, ou encadre la tete 
entre deux poteaux qu’on enterre fortement. L’un des 
Yom Phoeurbal, prend le Doeung (hachette) et lui coupe le 
cou tandis qu’un second Yom Phoeurbal coupe les tendons des 
pattes de derriere. Pendant ce temps le devin jette du 
riz (paddy) autour de la bete en invoquent le Gfinie (afro 
de le rendre favorable). Lorsque la tSfce est ddtachde du 
tronc, le soroier va l’acheter anx Yom Phoeurbal et donne 
pour prix une piece d ’argent qui doit etre enterrde a l’endroit 
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oti la bOte a etc tuee. Le sorcier emporte alors la tete 
et va la placer en avant du Rong Phra : devant lequel 
ou plante trois piquets d’inegale longueur : celui du milieu 
est haut de 6 couddes. O’est sur ce piquet qu’on empale 
la t6te de la befce en lui faisant regarder roues t. Ces 
trois piquets sont enduits avec du sang de l’animal sac id fid 
et on plante tout autour des troucs de bananier et des 
pieds de canne h sucre. 

Voici (jiielh 1 est alors la disposition de Ja scene ; en 
arrifere le grand Hong Plira:, on avant do lui sur un piquet 
de 6 couddes la tete de 1’animal sacriftd ; en arridre un 
Rong plus petit; entre la tete de I’animal et le petit Rung 
un tronc de bananier, d’un cotd un piquet de 3 couddes 
auprds duquel est plantd un pied de canne a sucre, de 
l’autre cotd un second piquet de 5 couddes de hauteur 
et quelques paquets de gingembre. 

A droite se tient une femme tenant, sur un plateau, 
un gateau de riz de forme allongde, le foie de la bdte 
sacrifide, du paddy et du riz cuit pild. En arridre se tiennent 
douze danseuses. Cette femme suivie du sorcier jette devant 
la tdte de 1’animal d’abord le riz, puis tout ce que contient 
le plateau ; les danseuses se mettent alors a danser autour 
de la tdte du buffle, les tamtams et les instruments de 
musique font entendre leurs sons les plus criards et les plus 
assourdissants,et c’est a ce moment laqu’on peut pdn&t.rer duns 
le grand Rong. II n’est pas rare qu’ a ce moment l’esprit mani- 
feste sa prdsence en s’mearaant dans le corps de plusieurs per- 
sonnes qui sont alors prises de vdritables crises de possession. 

La fete se prolonge pendant deux jours et une 
nuit, entremdlde de chants et de danses et aecompagnee 
de nombreuses libations. 

A cOte des divers gdnies que nous venons d’dtudier 
sommairement il en existe d’autres tres particulars et qui 
ne se rencontrent que dans les districts oil est cultivde la 
cardamOne. 

[La cardamOne croit dans les endroits humides et 
trds-ombragds, dans les values profondes tr&s eneaissdes, 
com me ou en rencontre frdquemment dans les montagnes. 
11 existe plusieurs varies de cardamOne ; la varidtds dite 
Krako est de beaucoup la plus frdquente : elle est trds 
rdpandue au Laos (plateau des Bolovens, Dong Rek) elle 
n’a pas grande valeur commerciale ($ 15 k 20 le picul) 
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la cardamone vraie (Kravagne) est beaucoup moiiis rd 
pandue : on la cultive dans des fords appelfies Prey 
Kravagne : les Porr connaissenfc bien les foists oil poussent 
dans de bonnes conditions la varie cardamdne. La difference 
entre les deux cardamdnes est assez sensible : le Krako 
est plus grand et a 1’dcorce rid6e, le fruit du Kravagne 
se recommit k son aspect extdieur, k son odour et it sa 
saveur. Les chinois font une grande consommation de 
Kravagne et le considdent comine un trfes bon medica- 
ment ; le prix du Kravagne est, a l’heure actuelle, trfes 61ev£ 
($ 400 a 500 et plus les 60 kilos.] 

Les Genies fie la Oardamfine different suivant les 
regions. Dans la region de Kovieng les Genies protecteurs 
de la cardamGue s’appellent Ta Nok et Ta Som et leurs 
femmes sont nominees Don Deng and Don Ohang. Le 
pere de tons ces Genies s’appelle Ta Kol surnomm^ Kran- 
huong Dambang dek (le Yieux Kol qui a un baton en bois 
de Kranhuong revetu ou ornd de fer). Dans d’autres regions 
ees g^nies s’appellent Ta Sok, Ta Som, Ta Koi, Ta l’ong. 
£n gdndral, dans une ford de cardamone, vivent plusieurs 
Genies 2. 8. 5. On leur prate le pouvoir de faire pousser 
la cardamGne ; mais ils ne vivent pas dans la plante elle 
meme. Quand on n’observe pas a leur 4gard les rites 
ordinaires ils peuvent empecher la plante de pousser et 
donner la fikvre. 

Oelui qui est charge de prdsider toutes les cd^moniea 
du culte de la cardamone s’appelle Don Kau. Oomme pour 
le Ta Khvaf, les Porr pensent que le pouvoir d’apaiser les 
Genies de la cardam8ne s’est transmis, de g&i&ration en 
gddration, dans une m 6 me famille, aussi les fonctions de 
Don Kau sont-elles hdrdditaires. Les Porr cddbrent plusieurs 
fetes pendant la saison de la cardamone. Void la des- 
cription de oelle qui a lieu au moment de la cueillette de 
la cardamone dans la region de Rovieng. A l’entrfie de 
la forgt de cardamGne, dans un endroit consacrd appelle 
Anbalen, on deve un autel que les Porr ddsignent sous le 
nom de Tong Phra : La veille du jour oil doit avoir lieu 
la cueillette, to us ceux qui doivent y participer se rdunis- 
sent autour du Tong Phra. Les presents consacrd ont 4t£ 
apportes; ils consistent en riz cuit, gateaux, poulet, alooOl. 
La fate commence par une procession; aux sons du ploi 
(instrument porr) le Don Kau marchant le premier et 
ayant sur la tete plusieurs fils de coton enrouMs, les Porr 
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vont, en longue thiorie, apportent aux Genies du cardamone 
les presents qui les rendent favorables. 

Le Don Kau commence par offrir un plat de riz et 
de l’alcool k un g4nie appe!6 Ndak Ta' Khvear (g^nie 
gardien des Portes) puis longuement il invoque les Genies 
Ta Hok et Ta Som ainsi que leurs dpouses : Don Deng et 
Don Pliang. La musique accompagne les invocations du 
Don Kau. La fete se termine, comme beaucoup d’autres, 

- par des libations. 

Le lendemain, les Gdnies du cardamone dtanfc apaisds, 
on procdde k la cueillette du cardamone. 

La langue des Porr a d£ja £t£ l’objet de quelques 
travaux ; M. Moura, dans son Royaume du Cambodge, en 
a public un vocabulaire assez restreint mais fort inteiressant 
car il montre que la langue part^e par les Porr de la 
province de Pursat et les Lamr'i de la province de Kom- 
pong Thom au Nord du Grand Lac est presque identique. 
M. Purie a public dans “ Excursions et Reconnaissances ” 
un certain nombre de mots (environ 80) de la langue 
parl4e par les Lauch de la province de Kampot. Les mots 
pr^sentent les plus grandes analogies avec ceux de la 
langue Porr : en somme, on peut dire que Porr, Chong. 
Angkreak et Lanch parlent une langue presque identique et 
presentent, au moins au point de vue linguistique, une 
parent^ tres etroite. 

Le vocabulaire que nous avons recueilli dans les pro- 
vinces de Pursat and de Battambong a 6t6 pris sur le 
module form^ par l’Ecole francaise d’ Extreme Orient et 
permettra ainsi une comparaison inters sante avec des 
dialectes pris sur le merae modele. 

La place que doit occupper le dialecte Porr parmi » 
les autres dialectes de Tlndo-Chine vient d’etre etablie dans 
un recent travail de M. Cabaton (dix dialectes Indo- 
Ohinois, etude longuistique) r^cemment paru dans le 
journal asiatique. M. Oabaton a montrd que les peuplades 
cantonn^es dans le Cambodge et les regions adjacentes ont 
un lexique largement impregne de mots Khmers ou 
d’origine Khm&re. Longtemps on a diffdrenci^, au point 
de vue linguistique, les langues parlies par les diverses 
peuplades de Indo-Chine ; l’etude que vient de publier M. 
Cabaton semble demontrer que les differences sont loin 
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d’etre aussi marquees qu’on le croit genkralement et qu’il 
est possible de les “ serier en quelques grandes families.” 

L’etude d’un dialeote est nkcessairement incomplete 
si on u’y ajoute un certain nombre de phrases simples per- 
mettant d’dtudier le mecanisme de construction de la phrase : 
y a analogic complete, k ce point de vue, entre les langues 
Khmer et le Porr. 

Enfin nn autre caractere important de cette langue 
c’est qu’elle ne presente ancune tonalite ; k l’in verse du 
Thai et de l’Annamite ; et, comme le Cambodgien la langue 
Porr ne paralt presenter ancune accentuation dans les mots. 
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VOCABULAIRE POBB. 


1 

Ciel 

Phlinh 

36 

Plumb 


2 

Soleil 

Thngi 

37 

Feu 

Pleu 

3 

Lutte 

Kang 

38 

Fume© 

Khma 

4 

Etoile 

Khsim 

39 

Cettdfre 

Poe ou 

5 

Le soleil se 

40 

Charbon 

Khia 

» 

lfeve 

Thngi rbah 

’41 

'Allumer le 


6 

Le soleil se 


feu 

Tout pleo 


couohe 

Thngi Ehiiiep 

42 

Eteindre le 

7 

Nuage 

Pophk 


feu 

Sut pleo 

8 

Plui© 

Tea : Kma 

43 

For©t 

Pri 

9 

Vent 

Khial 

44 

Arbre 

Them ni 

10 

Tonnerre 

Kmar 



( Equivalent 

14 

Eclair 

Lack 


a tronc d’arbre) 

12 

Arc-en-ciel Kathi Kane 

45 

Baeine 

BS • 



ana (cham- 

46 

Tronc 

Klong 



rt®)' 

47 

Branch© 

Krang ni 

13 

Orient 

Thngi tdk 

48 

EcorCe 

SMS 

14 

Guest 

Thngi bhhiep 

49 

Bourgeon 

TkOtti p6ng 

15 

Nord ’ 

Ohhfig 

50 

Fleurs 

Pang 

16 

Sn4 

Eh boung 

51 

Fruit 

Ppli 

17 

Terre 

Th©: 

52 

Feuille 

Sla : 

18 : 

Plain© 

Voual 

53 

Herb© 

Smau 

19 

Montague 

Vang 

54 

Cocotier 

Them dung 

20 

Caverne 

Bung 

55 

Noix de cocoBung 

21 

Chemin 

Khra 

56 

Arequier 

Them Sla 

225 

Eau 

T4a : 

57 

Noix d’arec 

Lang sla 

23 

Buisseau 

Chhunteng 

58 

Bananier 

Them' lang 

24 

Bivibre 

id 1 . 

59 

Banane 

Lang 

25 

Lac 

Bung 

60 

Pamplemous- 

26 

Mer 



sier 

Kraek 

27 

Marais 




tbibng 

28 

Boue 

Plak 

61 

Pample- 


29 

Poussiere 

The houi 


mousse 

TMong 

30 

Sable 


62 

Manguier 

ThetnSvai 

31 

Pierre 

Thmo : 

63 

Mangue 

Svai 

32 

Or 

Mas 

64 

Jaquier 

Kno 

33 

Argent 


65 

Poivrier 

Mreaeh 

34 

Per 

Bo houg 

66 

MCUier 

Lek 

35 

Cuivre 


67 

TabaC 

Mhkao 
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68 

Th6 


108 

Corne de 


69 

Concombre Phil rol 


buffi e 

Troit: krapau 

70 

Citron 

Krocli chmar 

109 

Grriffe de 


71 

Mai's 

Pot 


chat 

Katras mieau 

72 

Haricot 

Rota 

110 

Queue de 


73 

Oignon 

Khtim 


chien 

Ton chhd 

74 

Ail 

Khtimsa 

111 

Defense d 

e 

75 

Pat&te 

Auh 


sanglier 

Knai sruk 

76, 

Piment 

Mlis 



pri 

77 

Riziere 

Srb 

112 

Criniere de 

78 

Semer le rizProu h41 


cheval 

Suk sds : 

79 

Repiquer 

Slung h&l 

113 

Trompe 


80 

Couper 

Kh6t h&l 


d’eldphant Tiaiu knai 

81 

Piller 

Chhak m 

114 

Male 

Slong 

82 

Paire cuire le 

115 

Feinellc 

Khiin 


riz 

Thiira chhong 

116 

Oiseau 

Chim skeng 

83 

Mortier a: 

riz Tako : 

117 

Coq 

Lek slong 

84 

Pilon 

Rohi 

118 

Poule 

Lek khdn 

85 

Marmite 

Ke 

119 

Canard 

Ta 

86 

Riziere de 

120 

Corbeau 

Kaa 


montagne Sre liugli 

121 

Tourterelle Tneure 

87 

Bnffle 

Krapau 

122 

Bee 

Kon youre 

88 

Boeuf 

Trai 

123 

Aile 

Skiing 

89 

Taureau 

Trai long 

.124 

Plume 

Suk (skiing) 

90 

Vache 

Trai khiin 

125 

Nid 

Sambok 

. 91 

Bouc 


126 

Oeuf 

Tung 

92 

Chbvre 

(n’ont pas) 

127 

Pondre 

Hen Tung 

93 

Chat 

Mieu 

128 

Yoler 

En hem 

94 

Chatte 

Mieu khiin 

129 

Chanter 

lam 

95 

Chien 

Chh6 : 

130 

Poisson 

mi 

96 

Aboyer 

Chh6: ker : 

131 

Ecaille 

Sang Mel 

97 

Mordre 

Khat 

132 

Nageoire 

Plang Mol 

98 

Cochon 

Sr6k 

133 

Crocodile 

Leu k6 

99 

Cerf 

Kdam 

134 

Crevette 

Kompd 

100 

Ecureuil (Rat 

135 

Tortue de 



palmiste 

Phrfik 


terre 

Kian Rngam 

101 

Rat 

Khon gl^ 

136 

Tortue d’eau 

102 

Sanglier 

Sruk pri 


douce ' 

Kian (khiam) 

103 

Singe 

Oua 

137 

Serpent 

PsI 

104 

Panthfere 

Ravai bor 

138 

Grenouille 

Kong 



ken 

137 

Serpent 

Pu 

105 

Tigre 

Ravai ta’k 

138 

Grenouille 

Kong 

106 

Cheval 

S^s 

139 

Crapeaud 

Rrok 

107 

Elephant 

Knai 

140 

Mouche 

Roi 
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141 Moustique Mos 

142 Papillon Mb Ambou 

143 Fourmi Sb mui 

144 Araignbe Tung Mang 

145 Abeiile Pha: Ngam 

146 Miel Ta Pha : 

Ngam 

147 Homme (en 

gbnbral; 

homo Re Sum 

148 Homme (Hr) Sam long 

149 Femme Cham khun 

150 Jeune hom- 

me Kfimlos 

161 Jeune fille Sreleng 

152 Enfant Kneu 

153 Vieillard Tachds 

154 Mari Slong 

155 Eponse Tcluin 

166 Pbre Kunh U 

(Aunh) 

157 Mbre Pe 

158 Fils Kensamlong 

159 Fille Kencham 

khun 

160 Petit fils Chau sam- 

long 

161 Petite fille Chau cham- 

khun 

162 Neveu Chdsamlong 

163 Nibce Chd cham- 

khiin 

164 Frbre ainb Sling sam- 

long 

165 Soeur ainbe Sling cham- 

khiin 

166 Fibre cadet Sling sam- 

long ban 
heus 

167 Soeur ead- 

ette Sling cham- 
kluin ban 
heus 

. L < 


168 Cousin, cou- 

sine Chft dun 
muoi 

169 Grand-pere Chita 

170 Grand-mbreOhidun 


171 

Corps 

Tete 

Rub 

172 

T6s 

173 

Cheveu 

Suk : 

174 

Visage 

Muk 

175 

Cr&ne 

Rolia t6s 

176 

Front 

Kling (an- 
choeum) 

177 

Oeil 

Mat 

178 

Joue 

Phren uel 

178 

Oreille 

Pralang 

180 

Nez 

Matut 

181 

Bouche 

Tx’enbng 

282 

Lbvre 

Sania Trbneng 

183 

Bent 

Kh6i 

184 

Langue 

Soltat (sol 
kbat) 

185 

Menton 

Krdman 

186 

Barbe 

Suk man 

187 

Cou 

Kok 

188 

Epaule 

Pling 

189 

Aisselle 

Prdka : 

190 

Bras 

Ti 

191 

Main 

Spal ti 

192 

Main droite Kok ti 

193 

Main gauche Ti ted 

194 

Doigt 

Ti teng 

195 

Ongle 

K&char 

196 

Poitrine 

, K& thras : 

197 

Mamelles 

Trokie 

198 

Ventre 

, Yok 

199 

Nombril 

Pung 

200 

Bos 

Vang 

201 

Cuisse 

Phlu 

202 

Genou 

Tasmokur 

203 

Jam be 

Khran 

204 

Pied 

Sapolsing 

205 

Orteil 

Kicharsing 

206 

Peau 

Trlav 

207 

Chair 

Sukrong 


J 






( 

26 ) 



208 

Poils 

Ki.ong 

243 

Etoffe de 


200 

Os 

Phom 


soie 

Pm 

210 

Sung 

Ham 

244 

Goudre 

Dir 

211 

L’Aine 

Tik km at 

245 

Tinsei* 

Thain 

212 

Sueur 

Yds 

246 

Mbtier k tis- 

213 

Lait 

TO Yok 


ser 

Pskr 

214 

Urine 

Tak klnum 

247 

S’habiller 

Sampdr prit: 

215 

Monger le 


248 

Se dbsbabil- 


m 

Hob plong 


ler 

Srot 

216 

Boire de 


249 

Village 

Phnm 


1’eau 

Tal dak 

250 

Chernkt 

Khra 

217 

Boir de 


251 

Iiaie 

Kobong 


Pal cool 

Tlj. krain 

252 

J ardin 

Suoti 

218 

Etreivre 

Pul 

253 

Maison 

Tong 

219 

Sel 

JLuk (lok) 

254 

Porte 

Tima 

220 

Poiyre 

Marek 

255 

FenStre 

Bang uoeh 

221 

Sucre de 


256 

Toit 

Tampok tong 


palmier 

Sko (ine) 

257 

Bois de con- 

222 

Elude 

Pring 


struction 

Sis : 

m 

Ctmiste 

n 

258 

Brique 

Etune. 

224 

Yiande 

Pom 

259 

Lit decamp Krd (inc.) 

225 

Oeuf de poule Tung Lek 

260 

Table 

Tok (inc.) 

226 

Qeul de canne Tung Ta 

261 

Natte 

Sil 

227 

Yeste 

Aq 

262 

Lampe 

Changkien 

228 

Pap talon 

Kho 



(inc.) 

229 

Oeinfenre 

Kbse krevkt 

263 

Torche 

Chanln : 

230 

Turban 

('hob tos 

264 

Foyer 

Pnok Pleo 

231 

Bouton 

Bin ao 

265 

Bois k bidder Us 

232 

Benloqni^re Phong Jin 

266 

Balais 

inc- 



ao 

267 

Papier 

inc. 

233 

Soulier 

Sbek chong 

268 

Pinceau 

inc. 

234 

Chapeau 

Mdse 

269 

Encre 


235 

Bague 

Tabreng 

270 

Foincon k dcrire 



(anchfin) 

271 

Ecrire 


236 

Bougie 


272 

Ecriture 


, 

d’preille 

Totnhu 

273 

Livre 


237 

Bracelet 

Kong Ti 

274 

Lire en livre 

238 

Anneau de 


275 

Ypiture 



pied 

Kong Sing 

276 

Barque (piro- 

239 

Collier 

Kong kok 


gue) 

Tuk 

24Q 

de coton Phrai 

277 

Bame (Pagaie) 

241 

Fds de soie 

Phis : 

27.8' 

Arc 

Thnu 

242 

Etoffe de 


279 

Flkohe 

Kham 


cpton 

TagPhrai 

280 

Bouclier 

Kheb 
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281 

Oouteau 

Pet 

318 

Bruit Sang 

282 

Scie 

Ana (anal) 

319 

Flairer Sut 

283 

H&clie 


320 

Bonne odeur 

284 

Marteau 



(sentir bon)Ko0l 

285 

Bdche 

Chop Pit 

321 

Mauvaise odeur 

286 

Charrue 



(sentir mau- 

287 

Jour 

Time 


vais) Puk 

288 

Nuit, 

Chidp 

322 

Parler Nhai 

289 

Aurore 

Nget 

323 

Chanter Sraing 

290 

Midi 

Tlmd trdol 

324 

Eire Pek 

291 

Semaine 


325 

Pleurer Yam 

292 

Mois 

Kang 

326 

Prior Trd 

293 

Amide) 

Pom 

3->7 

Tousser Km ok 

294 

L An nee 


328 

Craeher Ghu : 


dernicre 

Sdm si 

329 

Bailler Sang Kal 

295 

Cette annde Sdm an 

330 

Semoucher Sui Sep 

296 

L’Annde 


331 

Avoir faim Svang 


proohaine Ndm Pla 

332 

Avoir soif Tr6k 

297 

Hier 

Asi 

333 

Tdter SOk 

298 

Avant liter Asi arnoi 

334 

Se laver la 

299 

Auiourd hui Ao van 


figure dial) tali 

300 

Demain 

Pan 

335 

Se peigner Ket Sup 

301 

Aprds de- 


336 

Peigne 


main 

Nan pang 

337 

Se baigner Um tah 

302 

Saison 


338 

Couper ses 

303 

Saison 



cheveux Kot Suk 


froide 

Rodau sai 

339 

Se raser Kor 

304 

Saison 


340 

Etre en bonne 


chaude 

Rodau tan 


santd 

305 

Saison de 


34 1 

Etremalade Krat 


pluie 

Rodau klnna 

342 

Avoir la 

306 

Aller 

Cheu 


fidvre It 

307 

Venir 

Yip 

343 

Avoir la diar- 

308 

Aller en 



rhde Chus It 


clieval 

Clieu sds 

344 

Aller a la 

309 

Aller a pied Chen Ming 


selle Kat It 

310 

Courir 

Tan tu 

445 

Uriner Klum 

311 

Se lever 

Kiis kauling 

346 

Petite verole 

312 

S’assoir 

Kol 

347 

Mddecin 

313 

Se couclier 

Thole 

348 

Remdde 

314 

Dormir 

Thek Ldk 

349 

Aveugle Klo 

315 

S’dveiller 

Krasii : 

350 

Sourd Kldk :• 

316 

Voir 

Nge 

351 

Muet 

317 

Etendre 

Song 

352 

Boiteux Lut Sing 
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353 Bossu Kur 

354 N ait-re Oi 

355 Se marier 

(homme) Oi clmung 

356 Se marier 

(femme) Oi Llong 

357 Accoucher Samral Klien 

358 Mourir Hoit 

359 Enterrer le 

cadavre Tup Khmui 

360 Brilller le 

cadavre Hint klimui 


361 Avoir peur Tong 

362 Voler (ddro- 



ber) 

Kue 

363 

Tuer 

Dolmi 

364 

Blane 

Phru : 

365 

Noir 

Thang 

366 

Jaune 


367 

Vert 


368 

Rouge 

Sarrh: 

369 

Bleu 

Uett 

Ou est le village \ 


Le village esfc loin d’ioi 

Comment s’appellele village! 

Combien(y a-t-il d ’habitants ? 

Jeveuxacheterdeux cochons 
5 poulets, 1.2 oeufs 

Oh est le cbemin pour aller 
an village ? 

Avez-vous du riz a vendre? 

Comment faites-vous lea 
rizibres ? 

Oh allez vous ? 

A qui est cette maison ? 

[ ‘ 


1 Moi 

2 Par 

3 Phe : 

4 Phdn 

5 Pram 

6 Krltng (krong) 

7 Knuf 

8 Kartei 

9 Kansar 

10 Rai 

11 Rai moi 

15 Rai torn ou dom 

20 Par Kse 

21 Par Kse moi 
30 Phe : Kse 
40 Phan Kse 
50 Pram Kse 
60 Krang Kse 
70 Kind Ksd 
80 Kartei Ksd 
90 Kansar Kse 

100 Moi Tchou 


Phum j&k doi ni P 

Phum j&k met inan. 

Phum mih bi ? 

Kho rdas muoi y ? 

Tug vat deu srok par, lek 
pram tung rai par. 

Kra ni cheu plum ou khra an 
cheu phum ni. 

Sakd : rokoh tdkor ( Bo kor 
Kota Koh. 

TO srd rua y (Boplo s4e yongy) 

Sak cheu ni ? 

Tong an den me non (toug an 
tong menan, 
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Aller appeler le chef du vil- 
lage 

Y a-t-il des malados ici ? 

Comment vans portez vouh? 

Allez me cliercher du riz : 
Combien coute le riz ? 

Comment s’appello le chef du 
village ? 

Avez vous des eoobons ? 

Votro pore est il encore bien 
portent ? 

Le jardin de men pore est 
grand 

II n’y a pas la voiture a boeuf 
dans le village ? 

II y a beaucoup de cerfs ici. 

N ous ne savous pas eorire 

Allez dans la forfit 

Nous avons trois <M<Sphants 
C’est ftni 

La femme du Mesrok h, six 
enfants 

L’eau de la rivifere est elle 
bonne 

Combien y a-t-il a d’ici 
Sreyteng Yor 

La maison du M6srok est 
grande ? 

La maison du Mesrok est 
petite 

Y-a-t-il des poissons dans la 
riviere ? 

Oui il y en a ; Non il n’y en 
a pas. 


Clieu Kheu Mesruk. 

Hin koh nok kat kor (Pliokal 
nokob). 

Sak soe sabai ho ? 

Sak chgu tliist rok6h. 

Rokoh thai nmoi y. 

Mesruk mill bi ? 

Sak Koh srok hor. ? 

()u nak sok sabai hor ? 

Suon ou in tak. 

Yak res phum in akhor rottias 
troi bor ? 

llin koh kadauh klain ? 

Yau okar sau ci hor. 

Sak eheu nt pri. 

Yan Koh khrai plie : 

Mat thdi. 

Chun Mesruk koh khen krong. 

Tha prek chum nokoh. 

Inauh di Sretengyor m&t 
mihi ? 

Tong Mesruk tak. 

Tong Mesruk Kit. 

Prek klior mel no klio ? 

Koh leu ; & koh hO. 
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Comment s’appelle cette 

riviere ? 

Le Mesruk a-t-il beauconp 
de boeufs ? 

Oui il en a beaucoup : il n'en 
a pas beaucoup ? 

Le suleil se lfeve 
Il est midi 

C’est l’apres midi 
C’est le soir 

Y a-t-il ■ des arequiers des 
cocotiers dans le village 

Oui il y en a 
Non il n’y en a pas 

Donnez moi un guide pour 
me rendre au village 

Je donne Fordre au village de 

me fourniv deux cochon 

Le soir venez ici. 


Prek mih pi. 

Mesruk koh troi no koh 
(lokoh). 

Koh Kain ; (t kohd kain I16. 

Thugi rah. 

Thugi Tdl, 

Thugi Kesiel. 

Tliugi Maug Pdr. 

R6 phum koh thdm Sla ; th^m 
dung lo koh. 

Koh, 

A koh h6. 

Horn ign nam khra moi nak 
ign som clieu ni plmm. 

Horn ign nom sambat ni 
phum tlioit igni srok pa;\ 

Thugi resiel sam yij» klanan. 



borne drcfyaeotogtcal Itotcs on ITtontbou Puket. 


[ W. Walter Bourke .j 

During my three years residence in Monthon Fuket, I 
frequently came across ancient, remains or other evidences of 
the former inhabitants of the land, and a brief description of 
some of these may possibly be of interest or use to Archaeolo- 
gists, the more especially, as Monthon Fuket is a part of the 
Malay Peninsula but little known to Europeans. 

Monthon Fuket consists of a long strip of land bounded 
on the south by the Malay state of Satul in about 7 deg Lat. 
N., on the east by the main ridge of mountains forming the 
backbone of the peninsula, on the north by the l’akchan 
estuary and (Jhumpawn in about 10 deg. SO min : Lat : N., and 
on the west by the sea ; comprising a total length of about 
220 miles, and of a width varying from 15 to 40 miles. 

Tin is found in every part of the Monthon (Province), in 
varying quantities, with the exception of Krabi. In Monthon 
Puket, the tin districts are all near the coast, and there are 
great facilities for transport by water, in the Federated Malay 
States further south, however, the tin districts are farther from 
the coast than those in Monthon Puket and not so easily ac- 
cessible. 

A most noticeable fact in Monthon I ’uket is the exten- 
sive distribution of ancient workings for tin, these ancient 
workings are found from one end of the Monthon to the other, 
viz : in Muangs Renong, Tnkuapa, Panga, Fuket, and Trang. 
Ancient workings are also found in the Federated Malay 
States, but only to a limited extent, probably on account of the 
tin districts there not being so easily accessible as those in 
Monthon Fuket further north. The ancient workings are of 
two types, viz : shaft workings, and open cast or “ paddock ” 
workings. 

(1) Shaft workings. 

The shaft workings consist of narrow round vertical 
shafts sunk through the overburden, which is usually from 20 
to 40 feet thick, to reach the “ Karang ” or tin bearing gravel 
(termed in Siamese “ Krasa ” dk w:) These shafts are usually 
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more or less bell shaped at the bottom in order to extract as 
much as possible of the tin bearing gravel without the ground 
falling in on the miners ; and as a general rule have been sunk 
quite close together, sometimes as near as to be only from 12 
to 15 feet centre to centre. In tome places, probably richer 
spots, the whole surface of the ground is honeycombed by these 
shafts. 


The shaft workings in some districts appear to be of 
greater antiquity than those in other districts, for instance, 
there are shaft workings in Muang Puket and Trang on the 
lower slopes of hills which are still more or less intact, and the 
shaft holes are often quite 20 feet deep or more ; while in other 
places, such as in the Tai Muang and Bangklee districts the 
old shafts are only traceable by circular depressions left on the 
surface. There is no local tradition as to who worked tin by 
means of these shafts, the only reply obtainable to all enquiries 

being that they were made by the “Kon borahn ” (ftu tnnfu) lit: 
“ the ancients ” 


Tin has been coming out of Muangs Puket, Panga, and 
Takuapa for several hundred years, according to references in 
old histories and voyages, and as far as I have been able to 
ascertain was chiefly washed out of streams, or obtained by 
“ lampan ’’ or ground sluicing workings (Siamese “ Muang 
Laan ” imlm asm) 

I have never seen any Siamese working by shafts for tin 
and have uever been able to definitely ascertain whether the 
Siamese ever did work for tin by means of shafts or not ; but I 
rather incline to the view that they formerly did so to a limited 
extent. In this connection, I may mention that the old shaft 
workings which occur in the Federated Malay States are 
known by the Malays as “ Lumbong Siam ” which may be 
translated as “ Siamese Mines,” though whether the term as 
so applied is justified or not by facts, I do not know. 

The Siamese have only been in more or less effective 
occupation of Monthon Puket since the first half of the 17th 
Century, and during the period that has elapsed from then 
tiff now, the amount of mining work done by the small and 
scattered population, harassed as it was by occasional incur- 
sions of the Burmese, cannot have been very great. On the 
other hand, the remains of old shaft workings are not only 
widely distributed, but also in places very extensive, for in> 
stance, the whole coast line from the Straits of Pak Pra up 
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to Tungmaprauw in Muang Panga is riddled by these ancient 
shaft workings on so large a scale as to prove that there must 
formerly have been a large and industrious mining population 
settled there, for a considerable period of time, which con- 
clusion is further borne out by the presence of large quantities 
of ancient slag from tin smelting which is found in various 
places close to these ancient workings, particularly in the 
district just mentioned, and in other parts of Muang Panga, 
as well as in Muang Puket, Takuapa, and Trang. This old 
slag still contains a large amount of tin, and is collected by 
the people and resmelted. 

Ingots of tin of a peculiar hemispherical shape have 
also been found in Muangs Takuapa, Panga, and Puket ; aud 
small ingots of tin of a long narrow shape have been found in 
Muang Trang, leading to the supposition that these ingots 
may have either been abandoned in haste, or buried in time 
of war. 

The places where these old shaft workings occur, and 
the old slag is found, are, especially in Muangs Takuapa and 
Panga, covered with virgin forest at least several hundred 
years old ; leading one to conclude, that most of these old 
workings, and those in the Takuatung district in particular 
were certainly not made by the Siamese , who, after all, are 
an agricultural as opposed to an industrial people. When 
however, the undoubtedly Indian remains found scattered 
over Monthon Puket, together with the fact that from a re^ 
mote period the Indians had trading connections of an 
intimate nature with the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, and Java, 
are taken into consideration, one is irresistibly led to the com 
elusion that these old workings, or at any rate, the greater 
part of them, were made by the Indians who came to this 
coast, primarily to seek tin, but who probably also formed 
agricultural settlements where conditions were favourable, 
more particularly in Muang Krabi and d'rang, both of which 
subdivisions of the Monthon or Po vince contain fairly large 
tracts of good agricultural land. In this connection it may 
be of interest to mention that I have occasionally noticed 
inhabitants of Monthon Puket of a very dark type, darker than 
the ordinary Siamese, and with an Indian cast to their 
features ; also that in out of the way parts of Talung and 
Takuatung some few of the men do not cut their hair, but 
wear it long and coil it at the back of the head in a similar 
manner to the way the Tamils wear their hair, 
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(2) Open cast or “Paddock” working's. 

There is only one place in Montkon Puket known to 
me where thei e are remains of ancient open cast workings, 
viz : in the Bangklee district right on the west coast of Muang 
Panga. These open cast workings which are of a very exten- 
sive nature are found in the same locality as the extensive 
ancient shaft workings already referred to, but may possibly 
be of later date. As far as I know, the Chinese who came to 
Mouthon Puket have never worked tin by means of shafts, it 
is only quite recently that a few Macao Chinese have done 
shafting work in I’uket, it was the same in the Federated 
Malay States, no shafting work was ever done by Chinese 
until some Chinese who had learnt the work in Australia in- 
troduced it there. Even now the Hokkien Chinese who com- 
prise the bulk of the Chinese population in Monthon Puket 
will never work underground, such work is always done by 
Maeaos. Moreover, as far as I know the Indians never 
worked mines by the open cast mthod, but always by shafts. 
It therefore, seems to me an open question as to whether 
thse open cast workings were made by the Indians, or by 
Chinese of the earlier period of Chinese immigration into 
Siam ; they were certainly not made by the Ohino.se of the 
present period of immigration for the Chinese have only been 
carrying on tin mining in Muang Panga for about the last 100 
years, and these old open cast workings are covered with big 
virgin jungle several hundred years old. There is no local 
tradition as to whom these old workings were made by, be- 
yond the usnal reply “ kon borahn tarn ” ( the ancients made 
then ). In his connection, Colonel Gerini informs me that 
the emigration of Chinese from China was stopped by the 
Chinese Government about the last quarter of the seventeenth 
Century, so that these workings, if made by Chinese must 
have been prior to above 1700 A. D. 

Whole pieces am I fragments of pottery are frequently 
found in this locality, and I obtained one whole piece of 
China, apparently a ricebowl, 4J in. diam. and in. high, with 
a crude hand painted ornamentation on the outside in dull red 
and green, the inside decorated with an edging round the 
brim of a geometrical pattern J in. wide in blue, and the bot- 
tom with a lotus also in blue, the glaze is thick on the inside 
of the bowl. It is clearly not Sawankaloke ware, but my 
knowledge is insufficient to enable me to express any opinion 
as to its probable age and place of manufacture. It "is my in- 
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tention, however, to submit this bowl to the examination of 
experts, in order to obtain definite information about it, which 
may throw some light on the origin of these open oast workings. 

The next important fact, from an archaeological point 
of view is the widespread distribution of undoubtedly Indian 
remains, which are found from Muang Takuapa on the north 
to Muang Trang on the south. 

Indian Remains. 

The most important Indian remains have been found 
in Muang Takuapa, and indeed the geographical situation and 
natural advantages of Muang Takuapa are such as to lead to 
the conclusion that it must undoubtedly have been a place of 
considerable commercial importance in the past. 

Takuapa harbour is the finest in the whole Monthon, 
being absolutely landlocked, and affording complete shelter in 
either monsoon. The inland water communications, afforded, 
before the Chinese silted up the rivers with tailings during the 
last 30 years, great facilities for water transport ; it having 
been possible within the memory of men now living, for 
good sized boats to go right up to Pong (^) which is 
situated at the foot of the mountains right in the interior, 

The former route for the tribute tin sent to Bangkok 
was via Takuapa and across the central range of the peninsula 
to the Bandon river and thence by boats to Baudon, and it is 
quite possible that this route may have been a trade route in 
the time of the Indian Settlements in Muang Takuapa. 

Takuapa, moreover, abounds in tin, both in the districts 
near the coast and right in the interior ; which in itself, would 
have been sufficient inducement for the Indians to have made 
more or less extensive settlements in the country. 

The Indian remains in Muang Takuapa, are found on 
the islands at the mouth of the Takuapa river, also at Kou Pra 
Narai and at Pong, both on the Takuapa river inland, the loca- 
tion of these remains can be clearly seen from the map accom- 
panying this paper. , 

The remains at the mouth of the .Takuapa river consist 
of the following ; — . * 

(1) An ancient fourarmed stone statue locally known 
as “Pra Nur ” (w: imra) on the summit of a hill overlooking the 
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sea at the southernmost entrance to the Takuapa river situated 
on a piece of land called “ Kaw Larn ” (im: mu). This place is 
reached by means of a small creek called “ Klong Nur ” ( Fiam 
imra ) which flows into the river near the I’ak K>h entrance, 
this small creek is only about 12 feet wide at its mouth and 
much obstructed by fallen trees; after going up the creek 
though a mangrove swamp for about 10 minutes, the landing is 
reached, close to the foot of the hill, which is roughly about 200 
feet high and densely wooded. The summit of the hill is level- 
led off and forms a platform about 55 feet wide by 75 or 80 feet 
long, with a raised brick platform in the middle about 25 feet 
square on which stands the ancient stone figure, or rather the 
remains of it for it is much broken and injured. 

The statue which is fouranned, represents a man stand- 
ing, clad apparently in a single garment resembling a Burmese 
Lungyee, with the torso bare, and wearing a high round cap 
resembling a Turkish fez but without a tassel. It is made of a 
dense compact bluish grey stone apparently somewhat similar 
to that of which the figures at Kou Pra Narai are made. 

The figure is a little larger than life size, and is broken 
off just above the waist, the height from the top of the pedestal 
to the waist where broken oft is 3 ft. 9 in. The Pedestal i3 8 in. 
thick and 30 in. wide. A photograph of this figure taken by 
myself has been given given to the Society. The workmanship 
and execution of the figure are excellent but without the 
elaborate ornamentation of Kou Pra Narai figures. 

The hill has steep sides all round except on the N. E. 
where the slope is easier, being only from 12 to 15 degrees, and 
on the ridge of this slope there are the remains of an old stair- 
way, consisitng of brick steps, now entirely grown over by 
jungle, the level ground at the top of the hill had been cleared, 
but the sides of the hill are densely wooded, although few of 
the trees are of large size. I was unable to make more than a 
very’cursory examination as it is only possible to ascend or 
descend the creek leading to the main river at or near high tide 
and it was therefore necessary to hurry away for fear of being 
left stranded and unable to get away. 

A curious point with regard to this figure is that it faces 
N. E. and the side of the raised brick platform on which it 
stands is not due North and South, but bears 22 deg : east of 
north ( Magnetic ). 
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Phra Pon, the Governor of Takuapa, informed me that 
about the year 1899 A. 1). some Chinese were working a mine 
at the base of the hill on which the figure stands, and that one 
of their number dreamt that there was treasure under the 
figure, so they moved the figure and dug up the place where 
it had stood, but found nothing except some old jars for their 
pains, so they replaced these and the figure again in their 
former position. 

(2) North of and on the opposite side of the river to this 
hill, and situated on the large island between the Pak Kaw and 
Pak Kruen inlets, is a place called “ Tung Teuk ’’ £j n ) or 

literally “ the plain of brick ( or stone ) houses I was not 
able to visit this place myself, but was informed by the local 
inhabitants that there are numerous remains of ancient brick 
houses or temples and of tanks there. They say that the 
Chinese worked tin mines close to these remains, but that the 
“spirits” or “ local genii” became angry causing many men to 
die, so they desisted from working there. 

(3) On the west cost of Kaw Pra Tawng there is a place 
called “ Hin Kong ” ntM ), lit : “ heap of stone ” the local 
legend concerning this place is that formerly there was an 
image or “ Koop ” (^J) there which was of such a nature that 

if any one touched it he forthwith died, so the image was covered 
up with stones and now there is no one left living who knows 
where the exact position of this image is. 

Many years ago, when working a mine on the east side 
of Kaw Pra Tawng (m it m: vmj) a number of small gold or- 
naments were found about 2 or 3 sok beneath the surface, I 
was unable, however, to obtain any of these ornaments, so it 
is not possible to have any idea as to their origin. 

Indian Remains at Kou Pra Narai ( i«tn m: wiim) 

Kou Pra Narai is situated on the Takuapa river above 
3 or 4 hours journey fromTakuapa Town. The remains at 
Kon Phra Narai consist of three stone figures, presumably 
those of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva ; which are now lying 
against two large trees on the bank of the river close to the 
foot of Kou Phra Narai itself. 

These stone figures or “Tewaroop ” (j^d) are made 
from a dense grey stone, they are four armed and of more than 
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life size. The stone from which they are made does not, as 
far as I know, occur in Monthon Puket. I consider that these 
figures and that at Klong Nur wre in all probably brought 
from India, not made locally. 

The figures are of beautiful workmanship with well 
shaped features and highly elaborate ornamentation, but are 
very much broken and injured owing to the trees against 
which they were stood having to some extent grown over them, 
and also broken portions off from them, as can be seen from 
the photograph of these figures accompanying this paper. 
The local legend with regard to them runs as follows : — 
Formerly these three “Tewaroop” together with an ancient 
inscribed stone were all on a piece of levelled ground on the 
top of Kou Pra Narai, where there was also a quantity of old 
bricks and lime; but at the time of the Burmese invasion about 
110 years ago, the Burmese brought these stone figures and 
the inscribed stone down from the hill to the place where the 
figures now are, with the intention of taking them back with 
them to Burma ; but, although it was in the dry season or 
N. E. monsoon, such heavy rain and floods ensued that they 
were unable to remove them and had to return to Burma 
without them. The Stone figures were left by the Burmese lean- 
ing against two young trees near the river bank, which trees 
grew up to a large size and by their growth have partly buried 
and considerably damaged the figures. The inscribed 
stone was subsequently taken by the Siamese to Wat 
Weeang which was near to Kou Pra Narai, and from 

thence the inscribed stone was taken to Wat Na Muang (y w 1 j 1 
opposite to TakuapaTown, where it was seen and measur- 
ed by me. (see the drawing accompanying this paper) The top 
left hand corner of the stone has been broken off a little, but 
otherwise it is in excellent preservation. It is a piece of natur- 
ally waterworn slate without any surface dressing or working 
whatever, about 3 ft. high by 2 ft. If in. wide, and about 8 in. 
through at its thickest part ; one surface is nearly flat being 
only gently rounded, and on this there are six lines of inscrip- 
tion in a very fair state of preservation. I made a copy of the 
first two lines of the inscription which is reproduced in the 
drawing accompanying this paper, and I also made a papier 
mache squeezing of the whole six lines of inscription, which has 
been submitted to Colonel Gerini, who is of the opinion that it 
probably belongs to the 3rd or 4th century of the Christian Era, 
Colonel Gerini has sent the squeezing to Dr. Kern of Leyden 
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who has been unable to decipher it, Dr. Kern however is of the 
opinion that it is not Sanskrit, but as far as he could make out 
was in ancient Tamil. The squeezing has now gone to The 
Royal Asiatic Society in London, and when it has been 
deciphered, an interesting light will undoubtedly be thrown on 
the ancient history of Muang Takuapa. 

Remains at Pong. (J,) 

Pong is situated right at the foot of the range of moun- 
tains forming the backbone of the peninsula, on the head 
waters of the Takuapa river. The remains found at Pong, al- 
though not of so important a nature as those at Kou Phra 
Narai, are yet of some interest. 

A large quantity of ancient slag was found at Pong 
which was collected and remelted, some old ingots of tin of a 
shape approximating to a segment of a sphere were found in this 
locality, one specimen in the museum of the Royal Department 
of Mines, Puket, is 5| in diam : and about l|tlxs in. thick, and 
weighs 5 catties 2 tamlung. 

About 40 years ago, in the course of working a mine at 
Pong, an old ship was discovered buried about 12 feet under 
ground, this ship was about 11 wah or 74 feet long, and there 
were the remains of an iron chain and iron anchor attached to 
the ship on the upstream side ; the natural supposition is that 
this old ship was in some manner sunk while at anchor in the 
former channel of the river, which at that time must have run 
in a different bed, and the ship was gradually covered up and 
buried by silt. The size of this ship is very suggestive, and 
points to the supposition that at the period this ancient ship 
ascended the Takuapa river, the river was navigable for large 
boats for a much greater distance from its mouth than it has 
been within say the last 50 years. 

There are many indications throughout the Malay 
Peninsula that the level of the land has been very appreciably 
lower than it is now during quite recent geological times. At 
the mouth of the Takuapa river itself there is a raised beach 
with the sea shells on it so fresh that they still in most cases 
retain their colours unimpaired, (see map) I consider it highly 
probable that at the time that the Indian influences in Mon- 
thon Puket were at their height, say about 1,000 years ago or 
more, the level of the land in Monthon Puket was appreciably 
lower than it is at present, although until a careful series of 
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detailed observations has been taken, it would not be possi- 
ble to form any estimate of the amount of the change of level 
since that time. 

A large number of brass trays and other utensils were 
also dug up in the Pong district, one specimen of a brass tray 
so found is now in the museum of the Royal Department of 
Mines, Puket, and is apparently of Indian origin. It is made 
of brass about 1 /16th of an inch thick, the. outside diameter 
over the flat rim is :2;3 inches, and the inside diameter 
18-jfth inches, with a dept of l^th in. 

Numerous small articles and gold ornaments and images 
have also been found at Pong at various times, but I was 
unable to obtain any specimens of them. 

I was informed by an old resident of the Pong district 
that before about 40 or 50 years aero there were no people liv- 
ing in the Pong district as it was all virgin jungle and they 
were afraid of the wild elephants. 

An ancient silver coin was once found in a mine not far 
from Takuapa Town, and was presented to His Majesty the 
King. It would he interesting to know the character and age of 
this coin. 

Remains in Muano Panga. 

Beyond the extensive ancient workings in the Tai 
Muang and Bangklee districts, and the China bowl 
found there already referred to, I came across nothing 
of any archaeological importance in Muang Panga ; 
but I have been informed by Colonel Gerini that some 
years ago an ancient bronze Buddha with a Sanscrit inscrip- 
tion was found in Muang Takuatung, but the locality 
is not known to him, it would be very interesting to know 
exactly where this Buddha did come from. Ancient shaft 
workings are found scattered over the greater part 
of Muang Panga. Various gold ornaments and other 
small articles have occasionally been found when working the 
mines, but I was unable to obtain any specimens of such. 

Remains in Muang Krabi. 

Krabi is but little known to me, I possess how- 
ever, a few beads from the locality of Klong Auleuk 
which seem to lie of Indian origin. I have also received 
circumstantial details of a rock inscription with' a figure of a 
man with a hull or buffalo, and three lines of inscription in some 
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unknown characters, said to be on a rock close to the sea at 
Kou Laam in Tambun Karote m« s1 | mt™) but so far I 
have never had an opportunity of VSg thi™ place. 

Krabi is ' a good agricultural country and it is highly 
probable that there may have been extensive agricultural set- 
tlements of Indians there. 

Remains in Muanu Puket. 

There are old workings found from one. end of 
Puket island to the other, and L am convinced that 
it was at one time under Indian influences, but so 
far, I have not come across anything which can be said 
to be definite evidence of an Indian occupation of 
the island. I have received accounts, however, from eyewit- 
nesses of a rock inscription in some unknown characters, dif- 
ferent from Siamese, supposed to in Kou Nang Pan-Thurat ; 
but I have never been able to go myself to verify the statements 
of my informants. The natives say the place of the inscription 
is difficult to find, and can only be found, as a rule, if one hap- 
pens to lose oneself on the mountain. 

An interesting point, however, is the discovery of an old 
iron anchor and chain dug up at a mine on the way to Ivathoo 
and of an old ship about 10 or 12 wab long dug up in a mine at 
Lawlong many years ago ; as appearing to strengthen the con- 
clusion already arrived at with regard to Takuapa viz : that 
the level of the land in Monthon Puket must have been appre: 
ciably lower than it is now within historical times 

A brickwork Prachadee was dug up at Tungtong near 
Ban Kai many years ago, but I have been unable as yet. to 
obtain any details concerning it. 

A very interesting find that I came across- was that of 
some Sawankaloke ware that had been dug up in a mine near 
Sapam, buried about 1 0 or 12 feet underground; the, piece I 
have is about fifths in. diameter and 2 in. high, it was found, 
with about 8 or 9 others all unbroken, I think it it possible 
that they may have fallen off some old trading ship into a creek 
and thus escaped fracture. Formerly there was a good sized 
creek at Sapam and it is most probable that it has changed its 
channel in the course of time, and that the tin mine was- 
actually working in the former bed of the creek when the 
pieces of Sawankaloke ware were found. 
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Polished stone “celts” or Neolithic flint implements 
are occasionally found on the fields both in Puket Island, and 
in the Takuatung district, they are locally known as “ Hin 
Fwan Fwa” (% u $,) and are supposed to fall to the earth 

when it thunders and lightens. They are considered to be a 
most valuable medicine, and are powdered and taken as a 
specific in various ailments. It is therefore difficult to obtain 
specimens, but from the fragment I have obtained and from 
the description of them given by the local inhabitants 
they appear to be mostly axe heads. The piece of an 
axe head I possess, is made from a brownish yellow 
flint ; I have never come across any stone like it in 
Monthon Puket. 

Traces of Portugese Influences. 

There are traditions still extent in Puket regarding the 
Portugese trading posts that were at one time established there. 
At Tharua there is a levelled piece of land which they call the 
“ Talat Farang ” or “ Foreigner’s Market and descendants 
of the early Portugese settlers are still to be found in the 
Talang and Takuatung districts. They have more hair on 
the face than is usual among Siamese, and often have large 
moustachios ; they are as a rule fairer than the ordinary 
people, and there is a more or less European cast to their 
features. I am informed that they do not profess Buddhism, 
and appear to be without any definite religion, but do not 
work on Sundays, and reverence Fridays as a holy day. 
Their numbers are now small. 

There are the brickwork remains of a fort on Kaw 
Tapou Noi ( Jnx rarn in Puket harbour which I have 
seen from a aistance, but never examined, so am unable 
to give any information about them, they may possibly, how- 
ever, he the remains of a Portugese fort. 

Remains tn Muang Trang. 

The Indian remains in Trang are of considerable in- 
terest : they consist of certain unbaked clay sacrificial tablets 
found in limestone caves, and of the remains of the brick- 
work of ancient temples. 

These unbaked clay tablets, which are known locally 
as “ Pra Pim ” ( mt «jjj) lit : “ stamped image ” are flat in 
shape, ranging from about Sin to 5 in long, from 2iu to Sin 
wide, and about 1 in thick. They have been stamped on one 
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side with figures of Indian Divinities or of Buddlia, and on 
the back in some cases with Buddhist texts in Sanscrit 
characters. They are found put face to face and laid in rows 
in great numbers in the caves at Wat Harn M1J ) and “ Tam 
Kow Sai ” lin which caves are situated not very far 
from the Trang river north of Kouantani. They must have 
lain undisturbed in those caves for a very long period of time 
for they all are covered up by a deposit of bat guano. It was 
owing to the Chinese pepper planters working these bat guano 
deposits in the limestone caves that the existence of these 
clay tablets first became known. When first taken from the 
cave, the tablets are quite wet and soft, but soon harden in 
the sun. There are four different kinds of clay tablets in the 
cave at Wat Harn, and over six different kinds in the cave at 
Tam Kou Sai. The tablets from the cave at Tam Kou Sai are 
different to those from the cave at Wat Harn. 

From the type of the Sanscrit character employed, 
Colonel Gerini places their approximate age at about eight 
hundred years or about the 11th century. 

There is also a cave in Trang where there are immense 
quantities of the round clay balls used for shooting from a bow, 
but I have not visited the cave myself. 

At another cave which I have also not visited, there are 
ancient Buddhas of Indian type, and the remains of ancient 
brickwork, with large sized bricks. These last two localities 
were visited by Mr. Steffen, who formerly resided in Trang 
for some time. 

Mr. Steffen also informed me that in the mountains in 
Trang, he had come across a solitary stone pillar, with some 
carved representation on the top, similar to the temple 
pillars in India, but there was no inscription on it. 
The local superstition with regard to these clay tablets is that 
they are made by the “ spirits ” and that no matter how many 
tablets may be removed from the caves, the spirits make new 
ones to take their place. 

The tin district in Trang is limited in extent, and the 
ancient workings not on a very large scale. I am of the 
opinion that there were agricultural settlements in Trang at 
the time of the Indians, and that the route to Patalung through 
Trang was probably one of the important trade routes across 
the peninsula. The mountain passes are not high, and local 
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traditions are to the effect that the Indians who first settled 
in Trang subsequently passed over to the Patalung side, pos- 
sibly on account of hostile incursions from Sumatra into Irang, 

There is a limestone cave at Kou Sabab on the Irang 
river where there are the remains of an old Buddha, and an 
inscription in Siamese written in red paint on a smooth face of 
rock near the mouth of the cave; it describes how certain 
monks had gone there to exalt the religion of the Lord Buddha 
and how a Buddha had been made, the date given in the in- 
scription fixes the age of the same at 1614 A. 1). This is of 
interest as giving a definite date at which the Siamese were in 
occupation of Trang, 

In conclusion, I take this opportunity of expressing my 
deep sense of obligation to my learned friend Colonel Gerim, 
who has given me the greatest assistance in the preparation of 
this paper, and to whose influence is principally due the in- 
terest I have taken in Siamese Archaeology ; and to Mr. 
Giblin, Director of the Royal Survey Department, who has 
taken great trouble and done his utmost to help me in every- 
way, as the beautifully printed maps and drawing accompany- 
ing this paper will show. 
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Ct supposed Dutch (Translation of a Siamese 
State paper in R>88. 


The Siamese Embassy which was sent in 1686 by 
King Narayana to the Court of France attracted a great 
deal of attention, and a full account of what the Ambas- 
sadors did in France and what they saw, together with 
the remarks they made, was published in Paris and Lyons 
in 4 smalll2 0 volumes as an extract from the Mermre Gnlant, 

The exact title runs : 


“VOYAGE 

DBS 

AMBASSADEVRS 
DE SIAM 
E N FRANCE 

Contenant la Reception qui leur a est£ faite dans les 
Villes ou ils ont pass4, leur Entree a Paris, les Ceremonies 
observes dans T Audience qu’ils ont eug du Roy & de 
la Maison Royale, les Complimens qu’ils ont faits, la 
Description des Lieux ou ils ont est£, & ee qu’ils ont 
dit de remarquable sur tout ce qu’ils ont veu. 

A Paris 

Av Palais 

( Verso. ) 

A Paris, 

Chez G. de Luyne, au Palais, dans la Salle des 
Merciers, A la Justice. . '' 

Chez la Veuve C. Blageart, Court-Neuve du Palais, 
Au Dauphin. 

Et T. Girard, au Palais, dans la Grande Salle, a 
l’Envie. 

M. DC. LXXXVI. 

Aver, Privilege dv Roi,” . , ; . ■ 
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The Lyons edition is identical with the Paris one, 
with the sole exception that the dedicatory epistles accom- 
panying each volume are different. 

The book was frequently quoted in the eighteenth 
century in descriptions of Siam, and there existed amongst 
others also a German translation under the title of : — 

“ Keyssbesclireibung der 'Abgesandten von Siam in 
Frankreich. Inhaltend wie dieselbe in den Stadten ilirer 
Durchreyse empfangen worden, deren Einzug zu Paris, die 
Ceremonien, so in der ihnen von dem Konig, auch dem 
konigl. Haus ertheilten Audienz observirt worden, ihre 
Complimenten etc. aus dem Franzosischen ins Teutsche 
ubersetzt. Frankfurt, a. m., 1687. 12. 1. II. III. IV. Theil.” 

The account, it is true, must be considered as an 
eulogy of Louis XIV. and his Court, and the sayings of 
the Ambassadors must as regards their genuineness be 
taken cum grano salis. 

Nothing is apparently known of any account which 
the Ambassadors made on their return to Siam, although 
in the French records “ the notes which the Secretaries 
took of everything they saw ” are continually referred to. 

Whether the Ambassadors in returning to Siam had 
time to prepare such a report, must remain doubtful. After 
their return the troublesome times commenced which ended 
with the overthrow of Constantin Faulcon, the death of 
King Narayana and the ascension of Phra Debraja (the 
Pitracha of the French records,) under the title of Somdet 
Phra Mahaburus. 

It is quite true that the surviving Ambassador 
sided with Phra Debraja, by whom he was employed in 
carrying out the somewhat intricate negotiations with the 
French garrison and factory ; so it is possible that a 
report regarding his previous mission might have been 
made. Unfortunately, however, through the sack and destruc- 
tion of Ayuddhya in 1762 all documents kept in the Archives 
of the State were destroyed. 

Now in 1688 there was published in Batavia a book 
under the title of : — 
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“ VERHAAL 

Dat ole Ambassadeurs van 
Siam 

Aan haar Koning gedaan liebben van’t geen zij in 

Vrankrijk vernomen liebben van de algenieene 
toestant van Europa, van de manier van 
regeren en de hoedanigheden van 
ijder Christen Vorst., en anolere 
bijzonderheden rakende 
bet Christendom. 

TJyt het Siams vertaalt. 

Gedrukt in Batavia mdclxxxviii.” 

There existed thus a faint hope, that we should 
find in the Dutch document the lost Siamese state paper. 

A glance at the contents of the book, which was 
acquired for the Library of the Ministry of the Interior, 
showed this hope to be fallacious. 

With a view to getting, however, the fullest inform- 
ation possible, His Royal Highness Prince Damrong caused 
a letter of enquiry to be written to the Bataviaaseli Genoots- 
chap van Kunsten en Wetenschapen,” and with their 
usual courtesy an answer ; was returned by Doctor F. de 
Haan, which we are enabled to reproduce. 

Dr. de Haan, writes under date of July 24th, 1905. 

“ Nothing is known in particular about the Verhaal 
as printed at Batavia in 1688. In the ‘ Daghregister 
gehouden in ’t Kasteel Batavia ’ an entry is made under 
date of February 3rd, 1688, regarding the receipt of a 
letter from the factory of Siam dated December 23rd, 1687, 
in which the return of the Ambassadors of Siam from the 
Court of Louis XIV. is mentioned. 

On the 8th December, 1688, a second letter is 
registered containing the announcement of the death of 
the King. 
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The book in question must therefore have been 
written between February 3rd, and December 9th, 1688. 

The contents of the book make it highly improbable, 
that it should have been written by one of the Siamese 
Ambassadors, the more so as in the ‘ Daghregister ’ no 
mention is made of any such report having been sent to 
Batavia. 

The book reveals a more than superficial knowledge 
of European policy. A Siamese Ambassador would cer- 
tainly not have learnt such an unbiased judgment at the 
Court of Versailles. 

Furthermore the quotation on page 20 of a saying 
of the Bjzantine Emperor Nicephoros is not likely to have 
been made by a Siamese Ambassador, nor would he en- 
umerate famous names of antiquity as he does on page 29. 

It is not credible that the Ambassador would have 
mentioned the sonde (sin) of living with more than one 
wife, as he does on page 6. The pages 18 and 19 show 
a remarkable knowledge of Pascal’s Lettres Provinciates in 
explaining the practice of the Jesuits. 

The book, it appears, is written by a Calvinist. If 
a guess at the authorship may be ventured it would be 
that of Governor-General Johannes Camphuys (1684-1691), 
who was a somewhat prolific writer, and whose moderate 
views would agree well with the unprejudiced considera- 
tion of the papistic King James II. of England on page 
12. This authorship would probably explain the anony- 
mity of the work.” 

[ O. F. ] 
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GEHEIMKAT BASTIAN. 


The Society has to deplore the death of its Honorary 
Member, Geheimrat Bastian, who died in Port of Spain 
on February 3rd, 1905. He died in full harness, being 
then on his eighth journey of exploration, which had 
brought him to the West Indies. He had reached Trinidad 
in good health ; there he complained of fatigue, an un- 
usual thing with him, and within six days he died. A 
lonely wanderer, he was buried in Port of Spain ; follow- 
ing him to the grave was only his writer, and it appar- 
ently took three weeks before the news reached Europe. 

He died at the ripe age of 79 being born in Bremen 
on the 26th June, 1826. Whilst at the University he 
studied law, natural science and medicine, and in the year 
1849 during his last term at the University of Wiirzburg 
he heard the lectui'es of Professor Virchow, with whom he 
was instrumental in later years in founding with others 
the Anthropological Society of Berlin, the youngest per- 
haps but not the least of the societies devoted to the 
study of man. After having passed his examination in 
medicine, he undertook in 1850 his first voyage of explor- 
ation, which brought him to Australia. lie made the 
voyage as ship’s-surgeon and eight years were occupied by 
it. The work he published on this voyage showed the 
whole tendency of his studies, although it was only in I860 
that his great work “ Der Menscli in der Geschichte ” 
appeared. In 1861 and 1862 he undertook his second great 
voyage, the results of which he published under the title 
of “Hie Volker des ostlichen Asiens.” It is this work 
which particularly interests us. A keen and sympathetic 
observer he described what he saw in these countries and 
especially in Siam ; through the help and assistance of King 
Mongkut and of the learned Buddhist priests, and of the foreign 
Missionaries he got a deep insight into folklore, history and 
religion. This book is a mine of wealth ; it ought to have been 
translated at the time of its appearance, as many often repeated 
errors have ah’eady been refuted in it. He had no special 
, purpose to serve, when he came to Siam ; he came there 
with an unbiased mind and his book is not disfigured 
by any tendency. Whilst he was in Siam he took an 
interest in grammar and history, and the studies he pub- 
lished on Burmese and Siamese, on the tones in Siamese, 
his translation of Siamese inscriptions, his remarks on 
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Buddhism and on folklore will all have a permanent value. 
Many explanations are given on obscure points and many 
fruitful hypotheses are advanced in these pages. 

In spite of numerous voyages, in spite of the many 
countries lie saw, of the people whose mind he investi- 
gated : he always kept up his interest in Siam and in 
Buddhism. 

Eight long voyages brought him to nearly all parts 

of the earth ; in all these voyages his great aim was to 

investigate the “ soul of the people,” the Vfllkeridee as 
he called it. 

Later years will and can only show how fruitful the 
seed is he has sown. 

Many were the pupils whom he influenced and who 

looked upon him as their teacher. He, however, did not 

form a “ school ” ; he left everyone to pursue his studies 
in his own way, and if anything could show the wide 
influence he exercised, it was the varied contents of the 
“ Festschrift ” which his numerous friends and pupils 
dedicated to him on his seventieth birthday, which found 
him on a journey in the Malay Archipelago. 

Between 1880 and 1889 he was in Berlin, and when in 
1886 the Museum fiir Yolkerkunde was opened, it was 
only just that he should become its first Director. Such 
was the influence he exerted, that willingly or unwillingly 
travellers brought him numerous gifts, as they were sure 
to find a worthy place in the Institute under his care. 

It does not belong to us to give a judgment on the 
style of bis writings. Certainly they are not easy reading; 
the wealth of material is too great in them ; perhaps they 
were too quickly written ; but they show an uncommonly 
wide range of learning. There is nothing trivial in any of 
them, and they are fruitful, of the highest thought on 
whatever subject they may treat. 

It was an honour to our Society when he accepted 
the post of an Honorary Member, and his memory will 
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always be cherished by us ; and he may certainly be 
considered as one of those who exerted their influence in 
the foundation of the Society. When he received the letter 
advising him of his appointment, he wrote from Montego 
Bay, July 30th, 1904. 

“ The Honour conferred on me by the Siam Society 
impresses me the more satisfactorily, as coming from a 
country dear to my memory, in regard to the manifold 
information, I have been favoured with during a temporary 
sojourn in the interest of ethnological studies.” 


0. E. 



3n iTTemortain 
Dr, 3* £ Ct, Branbes. 


A few weeks ago notice was received of the death 
of Dr. Brandes, of Batavia. Dr. Brandos was a prominent 
Oriental scholar and a corresponding mem her of our Society ; 
and so our Council has asked me for a short record in 
memory of our late member. 

Like so many other scholars and literary men, Dr. 
Brandes was the son of a clergyman ; he was born in Rot- 
terdam, January 13th, 1857. 

Dr. Brandes first studied Theology and afterward 
Oriental Philology at the University of Leyden, for centuries 
one of the great centres of Oriental Scholarsliip. In 1884 
he took the degree of a Doctor of Philology of the East 
Indian Archipelago, with a treatise on Comparative, Phono- 
logy of the Western Branch oj the Malay -Polynesian Family 
of Languages. In this treatise, by applying the methods of 
modern philology, he reached remarkable results, which 
drew he attention of Oriental philologists. 

Soon after his promotion Dr. Brandes was engaged by 
the Netherlands Indian Government as an official for studying 
the native languages, and so he went to Java. He specially 
devoted himself to the Javanese language and literature. A 
great deal of our present knowledge, especially of the ancient 
Javanese literature, we owe to the researches of Dr. Brandes. 

In addition to linguistic studies, Dr. Brandes applied 
himself especially to the archaeology and history of Java, and 
he was entrusted by the Government with many archaeological 
investigations. 

It is well known that the numerous and wonderful 
ancient monuments of J ava date from a time when the Javanese 
people for the greatest part were Buddhists or followers of 
the Hindoo faith. So Dr. Brandes came to devote himself 
also greatly to the study of Buddhism and Hindooism. 

On the subjects of his special studies Dr. 
Brandes has written numerous publications, a list of which 
is given below. ( taken from Dr. Ph. S. van Ronkel’s paper on 
Dr. Brandes Tedschr. Bat'. Gen. 1905.) 
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Most of Dr. Brandes 5 papers were published in the 
Journals of the Bataviaasch Genootschap tan Kunsten en 
W etenscJiappen. This Batavia Society for the promotion of 
Arts and Sciences is tlie oldest institution of the kind, not 
only in the East, but outside of Europe. It was founded in 1778 
and has greatly contributed to the scientific exploration of 
the East Indian Archipelago. For many years Dr. Brandes 
was a prominent member of the Council of the Batavia Society, 
and he was in charge of the Society’s library, and of the highly 
valuable manuscripts and unique archaeological collections. 

Dr. Brandes specially rendered great services to the 
Batavia Society in particular and to Oriental learning in 
general by revising the catalogue of the Society’s archaeological 
collections and by providing it with notes containing reference 
to the latest scientific researches. 

The last publication of Dr. Brandes, on the Tjandi Djago, 
was the first volume of the new archaeological survey of Java, 
started a few years ago, under Dr. Brandes’ direction, by the 
Government in co-operation with the Batavia Society and the 
Royal Institution for Philology, Geography aud Ethnography 
of Netherlands India. This new archaeological survey is 
intended to deal with the numerous smaller monuments which 
up to the present have been little brought to notice, the general 
attention being chiefly reserved for the greater monuments, 
which have already been surveyed a long time ago. 

Dr. Brandes showed his interest in the Siam Society by 
sending a copy of the volume referred to and also of some 
other publications, issued under his care since the foundation 
of this Society. Further he obliged this Society by giving, with 
great willingness, various information in regard to the subjects 
of his special studies. 

When the King of Siam visited Java, Dr. Brandes had 
the pleasure of guiding His Majesty through the archaeological 
collections in Batavia, and so a long time ago he came 
in contact with this Country, which naturally interested him in 
connection with his studies. 

Dr. Brandes was not one of those popular “ princes de 
la science” who 'promenade their ribbons and orders at every 
social function. Neither did he try to popularise his science. 
He was a “ savant ” devoted tchis studies and to a few friends, 
by whom he was highly esteemed not only as a scholar, but also 
as a noble, single-hearted man. 
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Dr. Brandes died in Batavia on the 25th of June last, 
and his death has been a great loss both to Oriental science and 
to his relations and friends. His work as an Oriental scholar 
will keep his name in remembrance among Orientalists, and 
our Society can be proud of having oounted him among her 
corresponding members. 

Bangkok: J. H. v. o. H. 

August, 1905. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS OF 

DR. J. L. A. BRANDES. 


A, Papers published in the Tijdschri/t voor de Taal-, Land en 
VoMmkunde van, Nederlandseh-Indie, a Journal of the 
Bataviaasch Qenootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen. 


Transscriptie van vier Oud-Javaansche oorkonden op 
koper, gevonden op liet eiland Bali, in samenwerking met Bb. 
H. N. van deb Tuuk, deel XXX, bl. 603 — 624. 

Xnleiding van de Mateisch-Kissersche woordeulijstdoor 
N. Rinnooy, hulpprediker ten dienste der inlandsche ohristen- 

? emeenten der eilanden Roma en Kisser, deel XXXI, bl. 
49—214. 

Een N&gari-opschrift, gevonden tussehen Kalasan en 
Pramhanan, ibid. hi. 240 — 261. 

Nog eenige sporen van de oudheidkundige vemohtingen 
van den Luitenant der G-enie H. C. Cornelius, ibid. hi. 
597 — hi 4. 

m 

Een jayapattra of acte van eene rechterlijke uitspraak 
van £aka 849, deel XXXII, bl. 98 — 150. 

Naar aanleiding van Prof. A. Q. Vreede's Kantteeke- 
ningen, ibid. hi. 150—211. 

Drie feoperen platen 'uib den Mataramschen tijd, 
gevonden in de residentie Krawang, ibid. bl. 338- — 362, 
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Nog iets over een reeds vroeger gepubliceerden piagem 
van Sultan Ageng, ibid. bl. 363 — 367. 

lets over een ouderen Dipanegara in verband met een 
prototype van de voorspellingen van Jayabaya, ibid. bl. 
368—431. 

De iukfc gebezigd voor hetsclirijven dev Oud- Javaansclie 
bandscliriften uit de 14® on 15® Qaka-eeuw, ibid. bl. 438 — 440. 

Een oud-Javaanseh alphabet van Midden-Java, ibid. bl. 
441—455. 

De tekst van de prozabewerking van de Babad Tanali 
Djawi gecastigeerd, bladvalling (zonder naam), ibid. bl. 556. 

Nog eenige Javaansclie piagem’s uit bet Mohavn- 
medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Banten en 
Palembang, ibid. bl. 557 — 601. 

De koperen platen van Sembiran ( Boeleleng, Bali ), 
oorkonden in bet oud-Javaanseh, en bet oud-Balineeseli, deel 
XXXIII, bl. 16-56. 

De huidskleur van de Javanen volgens lien zelf, blad- 
vulling (zonder naam), ibid. bl. 600. 

Een nieuwe bewerking van de seiat Aji Saka, blad- 
vulling, deel XXXIV, bl. 106. 

Nog eenige Javaansclie piagem’s uit liet Mobam- 

medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Banten en 
Palembang, (vervolg), ibid, bl, 605 — 625. 

Nog eenige Javaansclie piagem’s uit bet Moliam- 

medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Bant&i en 
Palembang, (tweede vervolg), deel XXXV, bl, 110—127. 

Eenige foutieve eigennamen in de door Meixsma 
uitgegeven proza-bewerking van den babad tanali Jawi, bladr 
vulling (zonder naam), ibid. bl. 127. 

Nog eenige Javaansclie piagem’s uit het M'oham- 

medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Banten en 
Palembang, (derde vervolg), ibid. bl. 209 — 214. 

Een verslag van Professor A. C. Vreede omtrent eene 
verzameling Javaansclie en Madoereesclie bandsohriften, ibid, 
bl. 443—479. 
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Een paar bijzonderheden uit een handschrift van de 
hikajat Kalila dan Damina, deel XXXVI, bl. 394 — 416. 

Nog een Javaansch geheimschrift, bladvulling ponder 
naam), ibid. bl. 418 — 419. 

Dwerghert-verhalen uit den Archipel. Javaansche 

verhalen, deel XXXVII, bl. 27-49 

Dwerghert-verhalen uit den Archipel. Maleisohe 

verhalen, ibid. bl. 50 — 64. 

Kaya kumendur angfidjawa, bladvulling, ibid. bl. 112. 

Nog eenige Javaansche piagStn’s uit het Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, BautSn en 
Palembang, (vierde vervolg), ibid. bl. 119 — 126. 

Dwerghert-verhalen uit den Archipel. Javaansche 

verhalen. De door de flrma (t. C. T. van Dorp te SSmarang 
uitgegevene Serat Kantjil, ibid, bl, 127 — 144. 

Verslag over een Babad Balambangan, ibid. hi. 

325—365. 

Dwerghert-verhalen uit den Archipel. Maleisohe 

verhalen, ibid. bl. 360 — 389. 

Waning, bata en wangan, bladvulling, ibid. bl. 400. 

Yogyakarta, ibid. bl. 415 — 448. 

Eenige officieele stukken met betrekking tot Tifirbon, 
ibid. bl. 449—488, 

Een Javaansche preek van den duivel, ibid. bl. 506 — 512. 

Nadere opmerkingen over de Maleisohe bewerkingen 
van de geschiedenis der tien vizieren, Hikajat Golam ( Hik. 
Zadabaktiu, Hik. Azbak), Hik, Kalila dan Damina ( laatste 
gedeelte), en de daarvan te onderscheiden, bij de Maleiers 
voorhanden uiteenloopende Hikayat’s Baktiyar, deel 
XXXVIII, bl. 191-273 

Nalezing op het verslag over een Babad Balambangan, 
ibid. bl. 283—288. 

Uittreksels, 60, ter vergelijldng met hetgeen door den 
heer Gr. K. Niemann gei)iibliccerd werd uit een hikavat Bayan 
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budiman in zijne bloemlezing uit Maleisohe geschriften, 
ibid. bl. 379— 40S. 

Het Da mar Wulan verhaal in lakon vorm, ibid. bl. 
457—485. 

De maandnaam Hapit, deel XLI, bl. 19 — 31. 

De inbond van de groote Hikayat Baktiyar, volgens 
eene aanteekening van Dr. H. N. van deh Took, ibid. bl. 
292—299. 

lets over het Papegaai-Boek, zooals bet bij de Maleiers 
voorkomt, ibid, bl 431 — 497. 

Bladvulling betreffende het citeeren uit palmbladhand- 
schriften, deel XLII, bl. 102 — 104. 

Van Oud-Batavia, losse mededeelingen, ibid. bl. 
105—130. 

Nog eenige Javaansche piagem’s uit het Moham- 
medaansohe tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Banten en 
Palembang, (vijfde vervolgb ibid. bl. 105 — 130. 

Omina et Portenta, ibid. bl. 323 — 343. 

Aanvulling van het opstel over “ Oude woningen in de 
stad Batavia”, van den beer H. D. H. Bosboom, ibid. bl. 
348—356. 

Een hofreis naar Mataram om en bii 1048, bladvulliner, 
ibid. bl. 387—392. 

Nog eenige Javaansche piagem’s uit het Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Bantfin en 
Palembang (zesde vervolg), ibid. bl. 491 — 507. 

Van Oud-Batavia, losse mededeelingen, deel X LT TT 
bl. 1—35. 

Dwerghert.-verhalen buiten den Archipel, ibid, bl, 
226— 248 en 275— 289. 

Een plattegrond van Batavia, ibid. bl. 249 — 274. 

Arya Penangsang’s recbten en pogingen tot herstel 
daarvan ; mededeeliug, ibid. bl. 488 — 491. 

Van Oud-Batiavia, losse mededeelingen, ibid. bl. 
493—553. 
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No g eenige Javaansche piagem’s uit bet Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataratn Ban ten an 
Palembang (zevende vervolg), ibid. bl. 577—582. 

Twee oude berichten over de Baraboedoer, deel XUV, 
bl. 73—84. 

Bjakuwtis in de Babad tijdens de belegering van Batavia 
—Jacques LefIibvre, mededeeling, ibid. bl. 280 — 288. 

Van Oud-Batavia, losse meded eel ingen, deel XLV, 
bl. 1—20. 

Bijschrift bij de door den beer Neeb gezonden photo’s 
van oiulheden in bet Djambiscbe, ibid. 1)1. 128 — 133. 

Inleidingto de- kaart van Oud-Bantfin, in gereedheid 
gebraebt door wijlen Mr. L. Serrurier, ibid. bl. 257 — 262. 

Lo Tong, een Javaansche reflex van een Ohineeschen 
ridderroman, ibid. bl. 263 — 271. 

Nog eenige Javaansche piagem’s uit het Moham- 
medaansche tijdvak, afkomstig van Mataram, Banten en 
Palembang (achtste vervolg), ibid hi. 272 — 275. 

Van Oud-Batavia, losse mededeelingen, ibid. bl. 
289—332. 

Dwerghert-verhalen uit den Archipel : Javaansche 
verhalen, deel XLVI, bl. 73—91. 

Insluimeren van het gevoel voor de symbolieke waarde 
van ornament ook in de Chineesche kunst op te merken, 
ibid. bl. 97—107. 

Verslag van het Internationaal Ori6ntalistencongres te 
Hanoi van 1 — 6 December 1902, ibid.bl. 481 — 512. 

De waarde van Tjandi Prambanan tegenover de andere 
oudlieden van Java en een hartig vvoord over de deblayeering, 
deel XLVII, bl. 414—432. 

Enkele oude stukken, betrekking liebbende op Oud- 
Javaansche opschriften en bevvaard in de Rijks-Universiteits- 
boekerij te Leiden, ibid. bl. 448 — 460. 

Een puzzle opgehelderd ( Het Lingga-voetstuk van 
Singasari ), ibid. bl. 461 — 467. 

De verzameling gouden godenbeelden gevonden in. het 
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gehucht G-emoeroeh, bij Wanasaba, en naar aanleiding daar- 
van iets over Harihara en de geschiedenis van het uiterlijk van 
Craruda op Java, ibid. hi. 552 — 577. 

De makaraalsliaartressieraad, deel XLYIII, bl. 21 — 36. 

Een Buddhistiseh inonniksbeeld en naar aanleiding 
daarvan het een en anderover eenige dervoornaamste nmdr&’s, 
ibid. bl. 37—66. 


B. Papers published in the Verb and e ling en ran het 
Bataviaasc.h Genootsc.hap van Kansten on Wetensr, happen. 


Pararaton (Ken Arok) of het book der koningen van 
Tumapel en van Madjapahit, uitgegeven en toegelicht. Verh. 
deel XLIX. 

Register op de pima-omzetting van de Babad Tanali 
Jawi (uitgave van 1874), deel LI, 4 e stuk. 

Nagarakretagama, Lofdicht van Prapanjtja op koning 
Rasadjanagara, Hajam Wuruk, van Madjapahit, uitgegeven 
naar het eenige daarvan bekende handschrift aangetroffen in 
de puri te Tjakranagara op Lombok, deel LIV, l e stuk. 


C. Papers published in the Notulen van de Algem.ee.ne en 
Direciievergadevingen van het Bataviaasc.h GenooUchap 
van Kunsten en Wetensr, happen. 


Nota betreffende de verzameling abklatschen van steen- 
opschriften door het eerelid Dr. R. D. M. Verbeek aan het 
G-enootschapgeschonken. Not. 1888, Bijlage II, bl. VII— XIX. 

Verslag over een afschrift van twee babad’s de babad 
Besuki en de babad Bandawasa, ontvangen van den heer H. E. 
Steinmetz, Assistent- Resident te Bondowoso. Not. 1893, 
Bijlage VIII, bl. XLVII — LXXXV. 

Verslag over de papieren der bekfilan (patinggi) vande 
wong sawidaksanga in de desa Tjigugur ( iVIandala, Suka- 
pura, Preanger-Regentschappen ), ibid. Bijlage XL bl. 

xev-cxvm. . 

Toelichting tot de schetstaalkaart van Celebes, 
samengesteld door deen heer K. F, Holle, Not. 1894, Bijlage 
II, hi XV— XXXIV. 
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Concordanti o van de Oudlieden in s’ Genootschaps 
Museum, besclireven in Groeneveld’t catalogus en afgebeeld 
in den vroegeren catalogus van Dr. W. R van Hoevell en R, 
Friederich, Not. 1899, Bijlage III, bl. XXV- XXIX. 

Nota naar aanleiding van de lijst van Kalangwoorden 
ibid. bl. XXXII— XXXIV. 

Mededeeling over eenige bijzonderheden der metriek' 
het notensehrift en de geschiedenis van hetschrift der Javanen, 
ibid. Bijlage VII, bl. XLT — LVI. 

Opmerking aangaande eon relief aau den buitenkant 
van de trap van Tjandi Mendoet, Not. 1900, Bijlage X, bl. 
LXIX — LXXVTI. 

Nogeens over de beelden van Tjandi Tumpang, Not 

1901, Bijlage III, bl. VIII— XXXVI. 

Eene fraaie variatie van het olifant-visch of makara- 
ornament, ibid. Bijlage VI, bl. CIX— CXIX. 

Aanvulling van de mededeeling over de in relief 
afgebeelde dierenfabels op het terrein van Panataran, Not. 

1902, Bijlage If, bl. XXIX— XXXV. 

Het gevaarvolle van het, verklaren van de relieftableaux 
aan de oude ru'inen op Java te vinden, als men den betrokken 
tekst niet kent, toegelicht aan een voorbeeld genomen uit de 
schilderijen aan het pendapa terras te Panataran, ibid. 
Bijlage III, bl. XXXVI— XLVII. 

Over kaarten en platen betreffende Oud- Batavia, ibid. 
Bijlage V, bl. LI— LXtI. 

Het olifant- en face stuk op het ruggestuk van No. 262 
van de Archaeologische Verzameling van het Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, ibid, bijlage 

XI. bl. Cl— CIX. 

Brie leeuwekoppen en face uit de Kedoe, ibid. Bijlage 

XII, bl. CX— CXXIII. 

De hoofdbeelden op de voorsprongen van den teerling 
der Tjandi Mendoet (Padmap&ni. Tiira en Bhrekutit&rii), ibid. 
Bijlage XIII, bl. CXIX -CXXX VIII. 

Nadere mededeelingen over de Tjandi MSndoet, ibid, 
mededeelingen over de Tjandi Mendoet, ibid. Bijlage XV, bl 
CXLI — CLIII. 
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Nieuwe mededeelingen over de Tjandi Mendoet, Not. 
1903, bl. 75-89. 

Verbetering en nan vulling van <le aanteekening bij de 
Mededeeling over de hoofdbeelden op de voorsprongen van 
den teerling der Tjandi Mendoet, Not 1903, Bijlage II, bl. 

y— xi. 

Do wedloop van den Garik I a met de sohildpadden in 
relief op Midden-Java teruggevonden en eene gissing tot 
verklaring van de vroemde voorstelling op Oost-Java van de 
fabel van de ganzen met de scliildpad, ibid.Bijlage III, bl. 
XII— XIII. 

■ Het Nirv&na-tooneel en de Baraboedoer, ibid. Bijlage 
VIII, bl. LVI— LX. 

Het dak van Tjandi Pawon en do daken der hoofdtem- 
pels te Prambanan, Not 1904, II, bl. XIX— XXII. 

Toelichting op het rapport van den Controleur der 
onderafdeeling Lematang-ilir van de in die stroek aangetroffen 
oudheden, ibid. Bijlage VI, bl. L — LII. 

Naschrift op het stuk “Besclmldiging of verdachtmaking” 
door Dr. J. Groneman, ibid. Bijlage XII, bl. XCII — XCIX. 

Naar aanleiding der mededeeling, venneldin Not. 1904, 
VIII, ibid. Bijlage XVI, bl. OXVIt— CXLVIII. ( Over eene 
Holl. vertaling van een babad ) 


D. Papers published in other Journals. 


Brief aan den redacteur van hot Maandschrift voor de 
lmiselijke opvoeding en het schoolvvezen in Ned.-Idig, kan- 
delende over de adeiding van eenige Javaansehe plaatsnamen. 
Maandschrift I ( 1886—77), bl. 490— 504. 

Het onderzoek naar den oorsprong van de Maleische 
hikayafc Kalila dan Damina ingeleid ; in den Feestbundel aan . 
Prof. M. <J. de Goeje aangeboden, in 1891, bl. 79 — 110. 

Een relief aan de Tjandi Mendut en een fabel uit de 
Tantri, “ de brahmaan, de krab, de kraai en de slang ” ; in 
den Feestbundel aan Prof. P. J. Vete aangeboden, in 1894, 
bl. J 45— 148. 
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Taal- en Oudheidkunde in Nederlandsolie- Indig onder 
het regentschap van Koningin Emma, Bat. 1898, bl. 40 — 56. 

Notice sur une espece ornaraenfcale des anciens 
monuments hindousde Java Central, in: Hommageau (Jongres 
des Orientalists de Hanoi de la part du Bataviaasch 
Genootschap van Kuusten en Wetenschappen, bl. 7 — 14. 

Une forme verbale particuli&re du Toumbnlu, ibid, bl. 
44—52, 

Het infix in niet een infix om passieve vormen te maken, 
maar de tijdsaanwijzer om aan een vorm de waarde te geven 
van een gedecideerd afgeloopen handeling, in den Peestbundel 
aan Prof. H. Kern aageboden in 1903, bl. 199 — 204. 

Kern en de Archipel, extra Bijvoegsel van de Javabode 
van 6 April 1903. 


E. Separate publications. 


Bijdrage tot de vergelijkeude klankleer der Westersche 
Afdeelingvan de Maleisch-Polynesische taalfamilie, Acade- 
tnisclte Proefschrift, 1884. 

Beschrijving der Javaansche, Baliueesche en Sasaksclie 
handschriften, aangetroff'en in de nalatensschap van Dr. II. 
N. van der Tuuk en door hem vermaakt aan de Leidsclie 
Universiteitsbibliotheek ; 1° stuk, adigama-ender, 1901, 2°stuk, 
ghatotkatjagarana-putrupasadji, 1903. 

Eenige uiteenzettingen, Batavia, 1802. 


F. Publications issued in co-operation with others. 


Aanteekeniugen omtrent de op versckillende voorwerpen 
voorkomende iusoripties en een voorloopige iuventaris der 
bescbreven steenen, in den Catalogus der Archaeologische 
verzameling van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen, door W. P. Groeneuesdt, Bat. 1887. 
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Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, door 
Dr. H. N. van der Tttuk, deel I, a-rangang, 1896, deel II, 
k-tengange, 1899, deel III s-lengang, 1901 ; van deel IV is' 
liefc grootste gedeelte afgedrukt tot in de g. 

Rapporten van de Commissie in Ned.-Indig voor Oud- 
heidkundig onderzoek op Java en Madoera, over 1901, 1902 
en 1903. liefc rapport over 1904 is voor een groot deel 
afgedrukt. 

Archaeologisch onderzoek op Java en Madura. I. Be- 
sehrijving van van de mine bii de desa Toetnpaug genoemd 
Tjandi Djago, in de residence Pasoeroean, ’s Hage en Batavia, 
1904. Sameugesteld naar de gegevens verstrekt door H. L. 
Leyihe Melville en J. Knebel. 



Annual General Meeting of the Society. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Siam Society was 
held at the Oriental HStel, Bangkok, on Monday, January 
30th, 1905. The President, Mr. W. R. I). Beckett, was in the 
Chair, and there were also present : — Colonel Gerini, Dr. 0. 
^Frankfurter, Rev. J. Carrington, Dr. T. Masao, Dr. T. 
Heyward Hays, Messrs. J. Antonio, R. Belhomme, M. E. F. 
Baird, E. Bock, E. Brande, Th. Collmann, A. Cecil Carter, 
Frank H. Giles, W. H. Mundie, P. Petitliuguenin, and 0. H. 
Ramsay. 

The report prepared by Dr. Frankfurter ( Hon. 
Secretary), on the first year’s work of the Society, and the 
statement of the accounts for 1 904, prepared by Mr. A. Cecil 
Carter ( Hon. Treasurer ), first came up for consideration. 
These have been printed in Volume I. of this Journal. 

Mr. Giles suggested that the amount due from mem- 
bers who had not paid should be shown in -the accounts as 
outstandings. 

Mr. Carter explained that it had been impossible to 
get all the subscriptions in before the end of the year, as a 
good many' were elected members only recently, while others 
did not live in Bangkok. What was shown was the money 
actually received up to the 31st December. 

It was pointed out that as 100 subscriptions had been 
received, and there were 134 members, the outstanding# 
amounted to Ticals 680. 

Dr. Hays moved that the reports be adopted, but that 
in future the outstandings be shewn in the Treasurer’s report. 

Mr. Collmann seconded, and this was carried. 

The next business was the election of the Council and 
officers. 

Mr. Belhomme moved, and Mr. Carrington seconded, 
that the old Council be re-elected, with power to elect its own 
officers and fill up vacancies. 
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Dr. Masao moved, and Mr. Ramsay seconded, that the 
same procedure be followed as at the inaugural meeting and 
that the officers and ( ouncil be elected in the ordinary way. 

Mb. Belhomme’s proposition was carried. 

Dr. Frankfurter moved that the number of members 
of Council be increased by two, making the total 15 instead 
of 13. 

Mr. Carter seconded this proposal, and after discus- 
sion it was carried. 

Half a dozen members were then nominated for the two 
vacancies, and on a ballot Dr. Hays and Mr. Petithuguenin 
were elected. 

The Chairman next laid before the meeting a recom 
jnendation of the Council that Mr. G. Coates, the German 
Minister-Resident, be elected an honorary member of the 
Society. Mr. Coates, he pointed out, practically started the 
Society, and the Council all thought that the least they could 
do was to elect him an honorary member. 

The proposal was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Belhomme moved that, in writing to inform Mr. 
Coates of his appointment as an Hon. member, the Hon. 
Secretary be instructed to convey to him at the same time the 
thanks of the Society for all he had done for it. Mr. Coates 
had been the father of the Society, and he fully deserved this 
honour. 

Colonel Gerini seconded, and the proposal was passed 
with acclamation. 

The meeting then terminated with a vote of thanks to 
the Council. 
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Ordinary General Meetings of the Society. 


(Sceefon 1905) 

FIRST GENERAL MEETING. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held at 
the Bangkok United Club on the evening of Wednesday the 
1st March, 1905. In the unavoidable absence of the President, 
the chair was taken by Mr. Francis H. Giles, Vice-President. 

Dr. H. Campbell Highet showed the bacillus qC 
bubonic plague under a powerful microscope. The specimen 
was taken from one of the Bangkok cases, and was viewed 
with much interest. 

The Chairman introduced Mr. Paul Petithuguenin who 
read his paper entitled " A propos des origines et tie l’lmtoire 
ancjenne du Siam.” 

In inviting discussion the Chairman pointed out that 
the subject was one on which scholars held very different 
(ipinions. 

Colonel Gerini then read the following notes which 
he had prepared on M. Aymonier’s book : — 

“M. Petithitguenin is fully entitled to the thanks and 
congratulations of us all for the very able and lucid ex- 
position he has just presented to us of M. Aymonier’s 
views on the subject of the ancient history and ethnography 
of Siam. 

Anything that has been written or said by oriental 
scholars on matters concerning this country is always 
interesting to hear, whether for the purpose of instruction 
when it is a question of new facts acquired for science, or 
of discussion when debatable points are involved on which 
there is a divergency of opinion or a conflict of views. 
We are all anxious to better our knowledge of the country 
we live in, and of its people, history and customs ; so we 
are ever ready to absorb whatever new facts enlightened 
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research has disclosed, and to investigate deeper if possible 
those questions on which further light is still needed. This is, 
indeed, the purpose for which we have formed ourselves 
into this Society, whose aim is to acquire knowledge for 
our mutual benefit and to diffuse it for the benefit of others. 
Here, however, is by uo means an end to our programme ; 
for, besides the passive part of receiving and the active one 
of diffusing and popularizing the knowledge we have absorbed, 
adding to it to the best of our ability, we have also — in 
my opinion — a duty of an ecclectic, — I should perhaps say 
prophylactic nature to perform ; and that is to see that only 
sound knowledge and well authenticated facts be accepted and 
diffused, using at the same time our endeavours towards 
preventing or checking the spread of error and the perduraneg 
of many false notions which have been long current amonc 
the public or which are from time to time put in circulation. 

Everyone of you, gentlemen, is perfectly aware of the 
enormous amount of arrant nonsense, in comparison with 
the paucity of useful information, which has been from time 
immemorable, and is still being, written and balked about 
this country 1 Leaving aside as quite unworthy of our notice 
the effusions of globe-trotters and other occasional writers 
gifted more with imaginative powers than with the capacity 
and perseverance for research ; and turning merely to the 
publications of those fairly proficient in oriental lore who have 
devoted some attention to the study of their subject, — we have 
had even during the brief course of the last decade or so, to put 
up with hy no means a few would be scholarly works purport- 
ing to elucidate all that there is to be known about Siamese 
archeology, history, ethnography, language, and so forth. 
Such publications have been only in some cases the out- 
come of a flying visit to this country, where during a few 
weeks of rambling in the precincts of the glittering pagodas 
or roving among the ruins of dilapidated cities, the all 
comprehensive genius of the writer, seized at one grasp the 
whole mystery of an almost unfathomable past, of racial 
characteristics, and ethical evolution. 

But in a few other cases the ponderous volumes 
have been the production of “ arm chair ” specialists who, 
never having set a foot upon Siamese soil, viewed Siam at 
a few thousand miles 1 distance, through the dangerous 
telescope of a fertile imagination asssisted, so to speak, hy 
an ill-digested fill of motley material absorbed from anfci- 
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quated works on the country written by Pioneer* and there- 
fore liable to a considerable amount of error, both of omission 
and commission. It appears, in fact, to have become the 
fashion for some amateur orientalists at home, to pose 
as past masters in all matters related to Siam, and 
imperturbably to play the self assumed r6le of oracles or 
Cicerones for the general public, and Mentors for the 
special benefit of ourselves who roside out here. 

Thus it comes to pass that we, puny ignoramuses 
living in this country with eyes not to see and ears not to 
hear, are being taught the gospel of Siamese origins, history, 
philology, and what not, by these portentous supermen. 
True it is that their esoteric deliverances are in not a few 
instances very exhilarating ones — the more so, indeed, as to 
make one pardon in such cases the way in which 
they are magnanimously being bestowed upon us. One or 
two of this class are worth quoting. They are gleaned 
hap-hazard out of the many pearls scattered broadcast in a 
booklet by the late Professor Schlegel of Sinological fame, 
entitled “Siamese Studies” (Leiden, 1902) and written, as he 
gravely declares ( p. 1 ), “ for furnishing to the scholars of 
Siamese the means to restore the Siamese transcrip- 
tion of foreign words to their original form, and enable 
them to make an etymological dictionary of the Siamese langu- 
age, the want of which is sadly felt f quite true].” Here is 
now the first one of the priceless gems just referred to. 

“The Sanskrit word sdranga which, among others 
means an Elephant, was curtailed [in Siamese] to sdn, written 
sdr [ an]. In order to show that an elephant, and not a gazelle 
[another meaning of sdranga ], was meant, the Siamese added 
the Chinese word Hsiang, Canton Ts’ong, elephant, to the 
Sanskrit word and so we get the hybrid and curtailed Siamese 
word chang-san [r)vm]=Tsdng ( elephant ) + Skr. sdranga 

(elephant) with the special meaning of “robust eleohant” 
(p. 89). F 

So you are warned, gentlemen, that when you say, for 
instance, Khdusdn (m ?nj)> you are linble to be misunderstood 
as meaning gazelle ripe, elephant rice, or something to that 
effect. As a matter of fact, we, the humble pupils for which 
the above sublime teaching is intended, are well aware that 
sdn, flu, does not at all derive from sdranga ( elephant, 
gazelle, etc.), but from the Sanskrit and Pali sdr a meaning 
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£ essence, pith, vigour ’ ; so that tin aru> Khan sdn signifies ‘ rice 
of the best or choicest quality’ , ‘ perfect rice and in the 
customary conventional acceptation ‘cleaned rice’; just as 
r/hdng-sdn, ^ connotates a valuable or vigorous elephant. 

Here is again another gem to match with the above. 
Twice on two different pages (21 and 32). the highly 
imaginative Leiden Professor tells us that Pallegoix was 
utterly wrong in translating klng-kd [ f ( 1 ] by ‘chameleon’ , 

as this is ‘‘a kind of lizard not existing in Siam,” the correct 
meaning is instead a 1 centipede.’ Item ember therefore, 
gentlemen, when you see the Changeable Garden Lizard 
■ commonly styled ‘cbameloen’ and in Siamese Klng-kd 
basking in the sun on the top of your outhouses, that it is 
not a lizard, but a centipede that you behold. Even should 
you clearly distinguish a simply four-footed body with a long 
tail, and a dirty greenish hue changeable at times to a ruddy 
colour, do not believe your eyes: they too often deceive us, and 
our forefathers have left us the aphorism “Trust not to 
appearances.” Lieut. S. M. Flower must have been, of course, 
a victim to such an optical illusion, else he would not have 
told us in his “Notes on the Fauna of Siam,” that Klng-kd 
is a lizard. 

However, it just happens that we, the humble pupils 
for which the superior mental food of the sort just cited is 
destined, feel like all students before which too transcendental 
bits of lore are put for absorption, a little restive, not to say 
taken a back, and feel just the shadow of a suspicion that the 
illusion may have occurred instead on the part of Professor 
Schlegel, however infallible he mayhave thought himself to be. 
In our humble opinion, in fact, the worthy Professor must 

have been mistaken King-ka m rh’ for a King-kU or Kung-kit 

( ra fm» m fin ) which may be described as a centipede with 
another cipher added to the number of its lower extremities; 
that is, in a word, a millipede. His telescope must therefore 
owing to the enormous distance intervening between Leiden, 
and this country have played him false this time too. 

Such is, gentlemen, the transcendental philology that 
Siamese scholars are asked to imbibe. Instances of similar 
peerless oi’acular deliveries might be multiplied ad libitum by 
a cursory glancing through the one hundred and odd pages of 
Professor Schlegel’ s brochure. 
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At this juncture it occurs to me that you may have 
asked yourselves what remote relation can possibly exist be- 
tween what I have been saying and the subject of the paper 
that has occupied our attention. I sorely feel X owe you an 
explanation for digressing, apparently, so far from the topic 
under discussion. And the apology for my long digression is 
this, that I have thought it useful and expedient for the 
purpose of illustration, in order to being out my point the 
more clearly. 

However extravagant Professor Schlegel’s deductions 
may appear to you, it is yet fairly sound logic in com- 
parison of the so-called, history of Sukhdthai and of the 
foundation of Ayuthia which M. Aymonier has attempted 
to reconstitute after his own ideas Only, there is a 
difference, and that in M. Aymonier’s disfavour too. 

Professor Schlegel, whose theories in the end 
nobody came to take an serieux, may to a certain extent be 
excused on the ground that he had no opportunity of 
visiting either Siam or other parts of Indo-Chiua and see- 
ing for himself, amongst other things, whether green 
lizards are centipedes or vice versa. But no such plea 
exists for M. Aymonier who had ample opportunity, 
during a long residence in Kamboja and some brief strolls 
into Siamese territory, to collect the materials, and if not, 
the information necessary for an adequate treatment of the 
subject he has felt himself tempted jto brooch. This he, 
assuredly, has not done ; while devoting on the other hand 
all his time and attention to the antiquities of Kamboja 
and Champa, especially the language and vernacular epi- 
graphy, through the painstaking study of which he has quite 
deservedly risen to a high standing in the oriental world, 
and qualified as a first rate authority on such subjects. 
He may, in fact, be regarded as one of the principal founders 
and ablest expounders of the study of Cham and Kambojan 
antiquities. Owing to such brilliant precedents and dis- 
tinguished career, exemplified in the results embodied in 
a numbhr of publications, among which stands Jacile 
princeps his latest productions, the monumental work in 
three bulky volumes he has devoted to Kamboja 
(“Le Cam bodge;” Paris, 1900-1-4 ), his views naturally 
command respect and find ready endorsement among the 
general public, even when they concern the archaeology or 
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history of countries which', like Siam, not only are situated on 
the very borders of the special field of his labour:', but actually 
include outlying portions of it. Mis share of responsibility 
becomes therefore so much heavier for what he has to say on 
the subject, and correspondingly greater the danger wrought 
by his short comings in the event of the statements he. makes 
or the inferences he draws proving not to be sulticiently 
founded on fact and scholarship. 

With those who take up such arduous subjects it would, 
of course, be decidedly unfair to show one’s self anything like 
hypercritical, in view of the difficulties of every kind which 
beset the inquirer. If it is admitted as a general thesis that, 
man is liable to errors of judgment, the concession must be 
made far more liberally to those whose paths take them through 
the mazes of historical investigation concerning this country. 
And we should as a consequence be considerably more lenient 
if on questions on which he is not competent to judge whether 
for insufficiency of documentary material at his disposal or for 
lack of an adequate philological preparation, M. Aymonier 
had merely set up working hypotheses or given us his views of 
the different questions involved under a certain reserve which 
is always wise to impose on one’s self in such matters, leaving 
it to others to confirm, to correct, or to modify them in the 
light of further researches. 

However, I much regret to say, if a plea of this sort 
holds good up to a certain extent for the ethnographical 
theories he unfolds which, by the way are by no means the 
fruit of his own observations entirely, but have been already 
in substauce, expounded by others ; if some extenuation could 
again be found for the extraordinary jumble he makes of 
Ohiuese toponymy relative to Indo-Chinese countries, result- 
ing in his utter failure to identify with anything like ap- 
proximation hardly a single one of the place-names he 
examines ; no excuse whatever can be claimed for the liberties 
he takes in shuffling and muddling the ancient history of Siam 
both of the Sukhothai and Ayuthia periods, and the cock- 
sureness he displays in contesting the universally accepted 
date of the foundation of Ayuthia which he would have us 
place forward no less than one century. 

If one were to judge from the indictments he so 
apodietically delivers, one would be led to infer that M. 
Aymonier must have ransacked the whole country for records, 
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and discovered heaven knows, what vast amount of evidence 
in favour of his views. But here is exactly where one, after the 
perusal of the very first few pages of his effusion, becomes 
completely disillusioned, not to say dumbfounded. On what 
rocky foundations would yop think he has based all his 
structure of bewildering sophisms? Well, as he himself tells 
us ( “ Cambodge, t. Ill, pp. 658 et seqqj, on two partial 
translations made by a Kambojan youngster of the ten first 
books of what he calls the Annals of Martaban ( commonly 
known in Siam under the name of Hdjddhirdj), and of the 
chronicle of Northern Siam (F hongsdwaddn Nua). 

I must leave entirely out of question the competency 
of the translator ; he may, for all we know, have acquitted 
himself pretty well qf his task. But I wonder upon what 
corrupt and mutilated M$. his translation of the Northern 
Chronicle was made. A translations of the same work pub- 
lished many years ago by Captain ( afterwards Colonel ) Low 
in the Journal of the Indian Archipelago well exemplifies 
how careful one must be in the selection of the MSS. one 
vyork v s upon. The same applies to a considerable extent also 
to tjhe versions of the same chronicle that have more recently 
appeared in print in this capital. At the same time I do not 
in the least intend to palliate the very serious shortcomings 
that characterise even the best recensions obtainable of the 
Northern Chronicle. This is a most difficult instrument to 
handle. It may, in fact, be aptly compared to a double-edged 
weapon, exceedingly dangerous to wield to the inexperienced 
who. do. net possess other sources of information and have not 
well digested and critically examined a host of fragmentary 
* records^ wherewith to check its often jumbled statements and 
rectify its too usually wrung dates for. the various events 
narrated therein. . 

Of the as yet untranslated first part of the so-called 
“ Annals of Ayuthia ” extending down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, M. Aymonier seems not to have had a 
translation made for his own use ; for he, in so far as can be 
gathered from the content of his exposition, appears to rely 
throughout on the short extracts or summaries published 
by Pallegoix and others. He plainly shows, however, 
be is fully aware that this kind of records, though commonly 
dubbed “Annals” have but little to do with the original Annals 
of Aycfiiia which became lost in, the destruction of that capital 
in 1767 ; and that they are on the contrary but acompilation— 
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in reality a patchwork more or less successfully brought out 
together —Or whateverfragments of the old records cdiild be 
recovered, with an attempt here and there to fill up tjie 
widest gaps, from motley information gathered out of the 
docuihetits to with the compiler had access ih hie tirfie. 
Though Open to a certain measure Of criticism rind not always 
reliable in their chronology, their dates which by the way are 
seldom out more than a few years, can in most instances be 
easily enough rectified from other sources both local and 
foreigh. At all events, these “ Annals ” do by no means 
deserve the sweeping condemnation M. Aymonier makes of 
them. For, while rightly contesting the incorrectness of some 
of the dates they give, due to the negligence as well as 
ignorance of generations of scribes as well as to the imperfect 
manner in which dates were recorded in the numerous stray 
documents drawn upon for their compilation, he casts the most 
grave suspicions also on those dates which are given with a 
wealth of particulars, holding that such ari abundance Of details 
is a proof of such dates having been purposely concocted in 
Order to falsify history. Hence he concludes that for the first 
two centuries at least that they deal with, these Annals arC 
almost entirely apocryphal ; a base forgery, in fact ( pp. 
662, 729.1 “Although appearing scientificallj exact they 
possess no indue whatever, especially in what concerns their 
initial period ’’ ( p. 661 ). “ The Annals oj Ayuthia have been 

dangerously masked and disguised under a series of chro- 
nological dates which follow one another very rigorously, bht 
have been generally applied without good reason. Almost 
apocryphal for the two first centuries, these modem chronicles 
hate falsified the history of the country ”. ( p. 662 1. 

Having laid down such strange premisses, M. Aymoniefr 
proceeds to give us, you understand, the yiniiihe history 
of the country re-constituted, he declares, from a 
critical examination of all the sources he was able to consult, 
adding there to the evidence from Chinese authors, of the 
statements and place-names Of whom he makes the most 
pitiful jumble’. And concludes his preamble as folldws : “We 
have been under the necessity of playing— willingly or riot— the 
much unexpected role of executioner, and of concluding this 
chapter with ascertained results which constitute a real ‘coup 
de thditre. ” ( p. 663 ) We will examine this wonderful 
theatral denouement directly, and see whether it is really a 
tragedy or simply a farce. 
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In the meantime it behoves us to add that, besides the 
very meagre sources referred to above, a few inscriptions from 
Sukliothai transtated by late Pere Schmitt of whom we mourn 
. the recent loss from our midst, complete the stock-in-trade of 
M. Ay m ouier for dealing with the two centuries of 
“ apocryphal history ” of Ayuthia and with the century that 
' precedes it at Sukliothai. These few inscriptions naturally 
form the mainstay of his argument, and it goes as a matter 
of course that in order to make their statements suit his 
point of view, he twists them in the most arbitrary 
manner. And after having made confusion worst confounded 
he utters forth the triumphal statement: “Thus, aroused 
from their secular lethargy, these stelas stand forth in order 
to proclaim the historical truth. It would bo necessary, 
in order to give the lie to their evidence, so neat, so pro- 
batory something else than apocryphal MSS., compiled 
after the lapse of four centuries, and rehandled at pleasure 
by vainglorious princes or historiographers devoid of scruple ” 
(p. 730). 

The. fact is that there is no need of believing such 
epigraphie evidence, for it agrees entirely with that to be 
obtained from local records and from those of the neigh- 
bouring States of which, as we have seen, M. Aymonier 
knows next to nothing. Fully sensible' from my own ex- 
perience of the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number 
of such rare texts, of translating and collating them, I shall 
be lenient with M. Aymonier’s ignorance about their con- 
tents or even their existence, although bound to observe 
that before setting on an undertaking of this kind he should 
for the sake of fair-plav have made some endeavour to learn 
something of what they tell us. Hut no excuse whatever 
exists, for him as regards such texts, historical or other- 
wise as have been published in Siam during the last three 
or four decades ; and far less yet as regards the publica- 
tions of European scholars that have appeared on Siamese 
history, antiquities, or subjects akin. Had M. Aymonier 
taken at least the pains of reading such studies, he would 
have been able to avoid many pitfalls, and to commit him- 
self to a far less extent in his denunciation of the first 
two centuries of Ayuthian history and other matters. Among 
the Siamese publications which would have readily con- 
vinced M. Aymonier of his grossest blunder, are the two 
volumes of the ancient Laws of Siam, which form one of 
the most authentic sources for- the history of the country, 
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although the dates given require in some instances rectifi- 
cation owing to the causes above referred to when dealing 
with the chronicles, The text published of these laws is, 
in fact not the official one that was preserved in the old 
Siamese capital as this was like all other documents 
destroyed ; but has been collected from different incomplete 
copies of the original laws found in various parts of the 
country after its liberation from the Burmese invaders. 
Most of the laws are dated and record besides the name 
of the monarch who has enacted them, many useful parti- 
culars helping to establish their true date when this has 
been wrongly handed" down, as well as the place of their 
promulgation. Any scholar who respects himself cannot omit 
looking a bit into such valuable documents before attempt- 
ing anything in the line of historical, philological, or ethno- 
graphical inquiry as regards this country. The fact of 
M. Aymonier having so light-mindedly set forth on his 
inquiry without having seen even the back cover of these two 
volumes of laws, lays himself open to the severest criticism. 
He would have found therein as we shall see directly., more 
than one incontrovertible confirmation that his theory relative 
to the date of the foundation of Ayuthia is wrong from 
beginning to end. But gravest yet is his negligence, I may 
repeat, in not having put himself an courant of various 
recent publications where a good portion of the ground he 
is concerned with has been covered with the help of far 
more historical sources of information than he will ever be 
able to procure. He would also have found there readily 
identified many ancient place-names, occurring both in 
local and Chinese records, which he has vainily sought 
to locate. Et may suffice to refer here to the much debated 
question of the location of SajjaniUai, which in his 
usual muddling manner he makes out to be Sukhdthai (pp. 
658, 697-8). I have shown years ago that this ancient 
capital of Siam, the name and site of which have been a 
puzzle to Pere Schmitt, Fournereau, and tutti quantiw\vo have 
treated of Siamese antiquities up to this day, is unmistakeably 
Swaukhaldk, whose governor lias for centuries borne its name 
in his own official title. But what topographical identifications 
can be expected from one who, like M. Aymonier, is at a, loss 
to identify even as common and widely known name as 

C'honlahuri (Jalap urii, which still exists to this very day, 
and as the majority of those here present are fully aware, is 
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simply the official name for the province of Baugplasoi. This 
gives you the measure of Aymonier’s proficiency in the 
historical geograply of this country. I may add that of its 
language he knows practically nothing ; much less of its 
literature, laws, customs ; whereas he has never put liis foot 
on territory of either of the ancient cities of 8ukh6thai and 
Swankhalsk he talks so much about, and is far from posted up 
on the publications that have appeared ott Simese history, 
antiquities, etc., even in Europeau languages. It is therefore 
quite plain that to attempt to Confute his arguments or to 
correct his grossest blunders serially Wojuld be a waste of time 
and labour. 

I shall therefore merely confine myself to a short 
exposure Of his masterpiece, liis stage surprise or coup- de- 
theatre, as he calls it. This consists as you are all aware, 
hi denying that the foundation of Ayuthia took place at tlte 
date stated in the local Annals, viz.- 1850 A. D. ; and holding 
that that capital was not founded until 1459-60 or there about. 
I take it that if I can demonstrate on incontrovertible 
evidence that Ayuthia existed for fully one century back 
from Aymonier’s apodictically assumed date, and therefore 
practically at the time stated in the local Annals, M. 
Aymonier's edifice of fanciful history ommbles down entirely 
to the ground, and the worthlessness of all his would be 
reconstruction of the ancient history both of Sukhsthai and 
Ayuthia will become glaringly manifest. Here then is just 
a small portion of the evidence I can bring. In selecting 
it I have purposely avoided citing rare texts or scarcely 
known MSS. works which it would be difficult to consult 
or to procure. I simply avail myself of what is readily 
accessible to anyone who cares to refer to it in order to 
control the Correctness of my statements. As you will see 
all my data are drawn from works published through the 
press during recent years. 

I shall begin by stating the position, of the Ayuthia 
Annals as regards the date of the foundation of Ayuthia. 
These declare it to have been founded and formerly inaugu- 
rated by King Kam&thibodi (afterwards styled the first of that 
name), on Friday, the 6th of the 5th month, year 712 of 
the Little Era) Culla-sakkaraj), bearing the cyclical sign of 
the tiger and the number of order 2 in the decade at 
9h. 54 of the morning. This corresponds, according to my 
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computations, to Friday, 19th March, 1350, (old style). 
Such a luxuriance of details, as we have already observed 
is what constitutes for M. Aymonier a proof of apocry- 
phicalness of the dates concerned. As regards the ope now 
under discussion, it goes as a piatter of course that he does 
nqt omit to question its validity. This, I propose to 
demonstrate, only more fully evidences his ignorance of the 
customs of these populations. For it is a well known fact 
that in, all of these countries which derive their early 
civilization from India, it is cnstomai’y to preserve the 
horoscope or what is called the “birth-date of the city”, 

O'hdtd Miimuj (*&wi ijjfu) in all its most trifling details, 

down to hours and minutes, for astrological purposes, so 
as to be able to consult the stars and predict the destinies 
of the city at any time of calamity or distress. Of such a 
fact there is ample evidence in all chronicles of this and 
neighbouring countries. Judging from the fact that even 
the horoscopes of children, are carefully kept for similar 
purposes, it is easy to guess how far more anxious these 
nations must be to preserve the horoscope of the capital 
city on which the welfare of so many citizens depends ac- 
cording to the generally accepted! notion. It thus happens 
that however little reliable the chronicles of these countries 
may be in the dates of other events, they invariably tell us 
the date of the foundation of the capital with tli.e very 
identical luxuriance of particulars. So do the Peguan 
Annals for the date of foundation of Hamsavati ; the L&u 
Annals for those of C’hieng Mai, C’hieng S$n, Fainp’huft, 
etc. ; the Burmese annals for several of their capitals and 
principal cities and so forth. Hence, the presence of the 
details' aforesaid in connection with the date of Ayuthia 
is perfectly justifiable, and so is the reason why- such a 
dat.e escaped being forgotten like many others after the 
destruction of the. capital, for many astrologers as well ak 
many citizens with a bent for astrological pursuits, would 

have dhly entered it in their own P4rn$ ( jjw ) or books of 
ephenrerides, for consultation whenever it might seem 
expedient. 

Before proceeding to an enumeration, of the evidence 
collected by myself, I deem it worth the while to briefly 
touch upon the evidence already gathered up on the subject 
by others, and very distinguished and reliable scholars too. 
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First of all, it is generally known from John Bowring’s 
book on Siam, that H. M. the late King Mali a Mongkut 
had expressed to him his full conviction as regards the 
correctness of the date of the foundation of Ayuthia as 
handed down in local records. To any one who knows 
anything about the upright character of the learned King 
intolerant of nonsense of any kind whether in laical or 
religious matters, and of the long extended trips up country, 
and years spent in investigation of the records of the 
country, such a testimony as cited by John Bowring cannot 
but carry great weight. 

But there is another point yet. La Loubeie, the 
distinguished ambassador from King Louis XIV. of France 
to tbe Court of Ayuthia in 1687, records among other 
things, the date obtained by him from his informants at 
that Court, for the foundation of Ayuthia; and says this 
took place in the year 1894 of the Buddhist Era, which 
corresponds to the year 1350 (May J 350 to May 1351), thus 
agreeing with the date of the Annals of Ayuthia, and still 
more so with the date in the Buddhist Era occurring for 
the same event in other local records. Now, the most 
startling thing is this, that M. Aytnonier, while fully aware 
of the date recorded by La Loub&re, prefers to adopt that 
of the missionary Gfervaise, who vaguely assigns the found- 
ation af Ayuthia to about one century later ( p p. 728-9). 
This gives you the measure of the critical acumen displayed 
through and through his reasonings by M. Aymonier. 
Just think of what enormous difference there must 
be in reliablity between the information taken direct 
from officials of the Court by such a distinguished personage 
as La Loubbre who clearly shows in his book that he had 
ample opportunities for obtaining important items, and 
the vague statement of an obscure — however intelligent 
missionary — who throughout the book he has published has 
committed other blunders of a similar kind. Of course, 
M, Aymonier, is naturally not aware that the Annals of 
the country were sedulously kept in the royal library at 
Ayuthia for the use chiefly of the King, and that copies 
where forbidden to be made for any other purpese. So 
it. was only among the highest officials that extracts or 
resumes could be found and occasional copies of one portion 
or other of the Anuals surreptitiously taken, and that is 
the reason why so little could be recovered of the original 
Annals of Siam in the country whereas much more could 
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be found of its laws. Every governor of the highest class 
provinces, like Ligor, Phisnulok, Korat, etc. was in fact 
provided with a duly authenticated copy of the laws for 
the administration of justice within his provincial jurisdic- 
tion, while he was denied copies of the National Annals. 
Now it is plain that the date obtained by La Loubbre 
more than two centuries ago, when the original Annals of 
Ayuthia existed intact, ami the tradition of its foundation 
must have been still quite vivid in the country, cannot be 
but the correct date. What purpose could have been 
served by antedating it one century or so ? If such 
had been the intention of the rulers at the time being, 
why not carry the date of the foundation of the city 
further back for half a dozen centuries or more, bringing 
it down, say, to the mythical period of Rama or Krishna 
after whose capitals the city was named ? In conclusion, 
the rejection by M. Aymonier of La Loubere’s date fully 
gives us the measure, as I said, of his critical accumen. 

But here are now a few bits of evidence for him to 
ponder upon and to upset if he can. 

Among the Old Laws of Siam above referred to, 
there are over half a dozen enacted by the very King 
RAm&thibodi I., who founded Ayuthia. They all range in 
dates between A. D. 1350 and 1360 or so. I shall simply 
select a few of the most important not only from the stand- 
point of their legal contents, but also from the fact that 
they contain clearly defined dates, give pretty well in 
full the King’s name and title, and in some instances 
declare him also to be the ruler of the great capital Sri 

Ayudhyd ( n^i m i wrawi uas m yyiftn )• Subjoined is their list, 

1 . — Mmm whtu> Law of Evidence ; date, 6th June, 
1350, (1894 B. E.) or only two and a half months after 
the foundation of the capital Infjmny dWlvm), vol. I., p, 
409). This law has been in force until A. D. 1895, when 
it was repealed by a new one. 

2. — anwu Law on Abduction ; date 1355. Refers 

to slaves and serfs running away or being abducted to the State 
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of Suklidthai and other northern provinces ; mentions twice 
the capital Ayuthia in which the king ( Ramathihodi ) enacted 
the law. ( Op. cit., vol. I, p. 316 ). 

3 . — ahwu fc Law on the receiving of Plaints, date 
1356 ( op. eft., vol. I, p. 73 ). 

4, — Law on Land and boundaries, in ahwvu iSfi ia!h 
date 1359 ( 1903 B. E. ), mentions besides king Kaimitthipati, 
the capital Ayuthia { op. cit., I, p. 372 ). 

A. B. Clause 4 of this Law was abolished only as 
recently as May 1st 1901. 


5. — amfdi:: efi i£m> Duties of Man and Wife-date, 1360 
and 1361 ( op. cit., vol. I, p. 224 ). Mentions likewise king 
Ramdthibodi and the capital Ayuthia. 

And I might add a few more of the same reign not how- 
ever so clear about the points that interest us. As nearly all 
these laws bear on judicature, they make clear how anxious 
was/ the founder of Ayuthia, after having consolidated his 
power, to regulate the administration of justice in his do- 
minions. This shows him to have been possessed of the rare 
qualities that characterize all great conquerors. 

Now, might I enquire, what has M. Aymonier to say to 
all this ? That these laws are all apocryphal, that they have 
been antedated for the purpose of falsifying history and so 
forth ? I may observe that the archaic language in which they 
are couched, which closely resembles that of the oldest 
Sukhdthai inscription of circa 1300, and makes certain pas- 
sages of these laws not a little difficult of understanding even 
to cultured Siames-', bears ample testimony to their antiquity. 

As I have declared, besides the above points I could 
bring lots more of other evidence to bear on the correctness of 
the date of the foundation of Ayuthia from other records, not 
however so easily accessible, or which it would take me a longer 
time than I now have at my disposal to glance over after pas- 
sages hearing on the subject at hand. At the same time, I think 
after all, my labour would not repay the trouble, for M. 
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Aymonier might yet be inclined to question their authen- 
ticity. If so, I have something here in store as a last cartouche. 
This time, gentlemen, it is not a question of a local record, 
but of one preserved in a foreign country which had early 
established friendly relations with Siam. That country, gentle- 
men, is Java, which was then the centre of a mighty empire 
with its capital at Maj Aphid t. 


Well, then, a poem has been handed down from that 
period, composed in honour of king Hayain Wuruk, the great- 
est sovereign who ever sat on the throne of MAjApalbt. He 
reigned from 1350 to 1380, and the poem was written 
during the latter part of his reign, in about 1380, It has 
recently been edited with his customary ability by Dr. Brandes, 
one of the foremost Javanese scholars, whom it is an 
honour to our Society to have among us as a 
Corresponding Member. The poet Prapanc.a, for such 
is the name of the author of that poem, in the course of his 
description of mightiness of the empire of MAjapAldt, goes 
into a long enumeration of the continental States on the Indo- 
Chinese Peninsula, with which the mighty empire had estab- 
lished friendly as well as trading relations. Now, among the 
names of such States, gentlemen, occurs that of Ayodhydpura 
which, I need not point out, is the same as Ayudhya, the capital 
of Siam at the time being. 

This, gentlemen is the very pin-prick that by itself alone 
is more than sufficient to burst the bubble set agoing by M. 
Aymonier with his pretentious reconstitution of ancient 
Siamese history. He will not, I hope, plead that date of that 
poem is false also, for he cannot. So he is defeated on the 
very lines he challenges for testinmony. Here is foreign 
evidence for him, and more could be brought together if 
necessary. But so much will suffice for the present, and further 
comments would be wasted. Here is another cotip de tMdti'e 
set up as a pendant to that prepared by M. Aymonier. Which 
is the drama and which the farce? To the public the ultimate 
judgement. As for myself I feel I have done my duty in 
exposing one of the most empty fads it has been my lot to 
come across. M. Aymonier 1 should frankly say has always 
my high respect as an exponent of Kambojan epigraphy but 
in point of historic criticism, and geography, or of reconstitu- 
tion of ancient histories, £ sincerely regret I must rank him 
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even below tlie ruck of the compilers of the jumbled chronicles 
he so much contemns. 

Mr. Petithtjguenin, in reply, said that M. Aymonier’s 
work was one of great interest, but it was quite true he 
was insufficiently supplied with records on which to base 
his conclusions. M. Finot, he might mention, had been 
unable to accept M. Aymonier’s conclusions. Colonel 
G-erini himself, however, would no doubt soon replace 
these speculations by an authoritative work. 

'[’he discussion was continued by the Rev. John 
Carrington and Mr. J. W. Hinchley, and the meeting 1 ended 
with the usual, votes of thanks. 
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SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 


An Ordinary General Meeting of the Society was^held 
at the Bangkok United Club on the evening of Friday, 
March 8 1st, 1905. Mr. Francis H. Giles, Vice-President, 
was in the chair. 

The first business was the paper by Dr. T. Masao 
entitled “ Researches into indigenous Law of Siam as a 
study of Comparative Jurisprudence.” 

After it had been read, Dr. Masao said, in reply to 
a question by M. Petithuguenin, that while there was no 
doubt the ancient Siamese laws were of Hindu origin, he 
was not in a position to say definitely whether they came 
from Cambodia, or Burma by way of Pegu. 

Dr. Frankfurter said he believed the introduction 
to the Siamese code says plainly that they got it by way 
of Pegu. Cambodian law is not mentioned at all. Cam- 
bodian law seems to be identical witli Siamese, and they 
may go back to the same source, but more probably, as 
M. Aymonier puts it, they do go back to the same source 
simply because the Cambodian laws are the old laws of 
Siam. 


Colonel Gerini agreed witli this view. He said the 
Siamese went for their law to a Dhammasat which was not 
in Sanscrit, but in Pali. It was not the same Dhammasat 
as that of Manu, but a modification made by Buddhists, 
or evolved in Buddhist countries out of the Dhammasat of 
Manu, and taken as a basis for all legislation in eastern 
countries. But a wave of barbarism passed over Cambodia, 
and the modern laws of that country had been derived 
from the laws of Siam because the Cambodians had lost 
their own laws. Many of the differences which Dr. 
Masao had brought forward between Siamese law and 
the Code of Manu were, he believed, due to the fact 
he had mentioned that Siamese law was not derived 
directly from the Code of Manu, but from the Buddhist Code, 
a modification of the Code of Manu. The title Buddhist Law 
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was the one given by Sir John Jardine, who had long made a 
study of the Buddhist laws of Burma, but it was not quite 
appropriate ; Brahman-Buddbist would perhaps be a better 
designation. 

The Rev. J. Carrington thought the old Siamese Code, 
set forth so well by Dr. Masao, showed that the Siamese un- 
derstood well what they were about. But he thought exception 
might be taken to limiting the age of witnesses to 70 years. 

Dr. Masao said the provisions of the ancient laws he 
had referred to were mostly repealed. At the present time 
he had no doubt a Siamese Court would accept the evidence 
of a witness of 80 or 90 years of age if the Court satisfied 
itself that he was fit to be a witness. 


The next business before the meeting was an exhibition 
of slides showing ancient monuments in Southern Siam. The 
views had all been taken by Mr. P. A. Thompson, who kindly 
gave explanations about each. The lantern was manipulated 
by Mr. Pruss. The ancient monuments shown included those 
of Lopburi, Phrapatom, Ayuthia, Korat, Supan, etc., and 
the exhibition proved of very great interest 

A vote of thanks was cordially accorded to Dr. Masao 
and Mr. Thompson, on the motion of the Chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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THIRD GENERAL MEETING. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held at 
the Bangkok United Club on the evening of Monday, the 15th 
May. 1905. Colonel Gerini, Vice-President was in the chair, 
and the attendance was somewhat larger than usual, over forty 
being present The meeting was called to hear Dr. Jean 
Brengues read his paper entitled “Note sur los populations de 
la region dos Montagues des Cardamones” 

Tn introducing the lecturer, the Chairman said that, as 
many present were already aware, Dr. Brengues had been 
working for several years about the Siamese frontier and had 
devoted all his spare time to ethnological , researches, while he 
was also an enthusiastic student of folk-lore. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the Chairman said that 
the populations of which Dr. Brengues had given them so 
scholarly an account, inhabited the region of the mountains 
between Chantaboon and the Tale Sap. No scientific study 
had ever been made of these tribes before, and it was tlie great 
good fortune of the Siam Society to be the first to be given the 
results of the extensive and highly important observations 
made by Dr. Brengues. For this they had to thank not only 
Dr. Brengues, himself, but also the Boundary Commission, the 
members of which lie was very glad to see present. One im- 
portant thing Dr. Brengues had done was to demonstrate 
homogeneity between the Chong and the I’orr. Before it was 
believed they were different tribes. On the Siamese side they 
were called Chong, and on the Cambodian, Porr, while in 
some places they were known as Samrae ; but Dr. Brengues 
had established that they form one race. And there was a 
still more important point that followed from his observations. 
— Dr. Brengues had found traces of negrito blood. It had 
long been imagined that not only the coast of the Gulf of Siam 
but the whole Indo-China peninsula had been inhabited by 
people of negrito blood. Even not very far from here, in 
Chaiya, there were traces of this at the present day — a fact to 
which Dr. Dunlap drew attention at the first meeting of the 
Society. Travellers had reported the same thing from the 
eastern side of the Gulf, but such reports were not the result 
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of scientific studies at all Now, however, in Dr. Brengues’ 
paper we liad proof that there were distinct traces of negrito 
blood — about 20 per cent. — evidenced by their black com- 
plexions and woolly hair. In addition they had in the paper 
very scholarly notes about the festivals and customs of the 
tribes. There were among them traces of the totem, and the 
mode of worship described represented the earliest form of 
spirit worship in these countries. After discussing the signi- 
ficance of the musical instruments of the Porr, the Chairman 
concluded by again congratulating the Society on having been 
favoured with such an important paper. 

A series of slides from admirable photographs taken 
by Dr. Brengues in the district, was then shown on a screen 
with the aid of a lantern manipulated by Mr. Emil Groote. 

After according a very cordial vote of thanks to Dr. 
Brengues, and another to Mr. Groote for his assistance, the 
meeting terminated. 
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FOURTH GENERAL MEETING. 


An ordinary general meeting of the Society was held at 
the Bangkok United Club on the eveniug of Monday August 
28th, 1905. Colonel (1. E. Gerini, Vice-President, was in the 
chair. 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Council 
the Chairman proposed the appointment as Corresponding 
Members of Count E. L. Pulle (Professor of Sanskrit and 
Indian Languages in the University of Bologna) and of Signor 
L. Nocentini (Professsor of Chinese in the University of Borne. 
The proposal was at once accepted. 

The Chairman then referred to the sad news of the death 
of Dr. Brandes, renowned for his researches into the antiq- 
uities of Java, and a Corresponding .Member of the Siam 
Society. He called on Mr. van der Heide to read a Note he had 
prepared at the request of the Council concerning Dr. Brandes, 
(see paper). 

The Chairman next introduced Mr. H. Walter Bourke, 
of the Boyal Department of Mines, who read bis paper entitled 
“ Some Archaeological Notes on Monthon Puket. ” 


At the conclusion of the paper the Chairman expressed 
his sense of the value of the researches made by Mr. Bourke, 
who was the first investigator in that part of the Peninsula. 

The Bev. John Cabeington, who has also a consider 
able knowledge of the district, continued the discussion, and, 
at the request of the Chairman, promised a paper on Monthon 
Puket but treating more of the history and present conditions 
of the people. 

Mb, Boubke had prepared a large number of maps, 
plans and photographs, which were handed round, and, he also 
showed a highly interesting collection of Indian and other re- 
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mains from Monthon Pukets. These were examined with 
much interest by all present. Afterwards photographs of the 
statues, of works of Siamese art, and of tin-mining were 
shown on a screen with the aid of a lantern. The poceedings 
terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Bourke. 
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REPORT FOR 1905. 


(Presented to the Second Annual Meeting held on 
January 31st 1906. 


The Council can look with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion on the work of the second year of the Society. The first 
volume of the Journal, for 1904, was issued to members in 
August 1905 after some delay, which though regrettable could 
not be entirely avoided. The second part of Volume ii 
containing a monograph by Colonel Gerini on Bhuket was issued 
to members in December, and the first part, which will contain 
the papers read during 1905, will be in the hands of members at 
a very early date. The delay in publishing is due to the fact 
that the revised manuscripts did not come to hand at the proper 
time and to dilficulty in printing. 

The first number of Volume iii (1906, will be issued in 
J une and the second part during the latter half of this year, so 
that it is hoped that the Journal will be issued in future at 
regular intervals. 

The Society naturally works under certain disadvantages 
compared with other Societies established for similar purposes 
in the Far East. Foremost among these disadvantages is the 
fact that Siamese is not yet, as are Chinese and Japanese, a 
recognised literary language, and that consequently the labours 
of the scholars of the country written in that language do not 
find due recognition, and to this must be added a certain want 
of publicity given to these labours. We must further look for 
reasons to the fact that there is no central authority from 
which these researches can be directed ; and the establishment 
of a National Library may be hailed with satisfaction as the 
first step in that direction. ' We also work under this 
disadvantage, that the foreigners resorting to this country, 
whether they are in the service of their own Goverment or take 
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service under the State, in no instance, make Siam their 
permanent home. They are, so far as they do not resort here 
as merchants, naturally busy in those branches of the service 
for which they were engaged owing to their special aptitude for 
them. They are called upon to introduce new methods or report 
upon- present conditions, and this leaves them no time for 
original research, nor can they, for want of material easily 
accessible, develop what has been done by others. 

It must always be remembered that Siam is a young 
country, which only during the last hundred years has taken a 
permanent place amongst the nations of the world. A break in 
its 1 history occurred with the sack of Ayuddhya by the Burmans ; 
the history before the foundation of Ayuddhya is in most cases a 
matter of hypothesis. The kings who reigned there, so far as 
we know, found their fame more in the records of piety; than in 
records of conquest. Conquests are not recorded in inscriptions, 
although conquests there were, as the political conditions even at 
the present time show. We have not, and cannot therefore 
expect in Siam to have, profane history as it is recorded in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. 

The attention of our Society must then be called in the 
first instance to the history of culture and civilization in Siam, 
and there certainly a wide field opens to which every one may 
contribute. 


The Society has to deplore the death of its honorary 
member Geheimrat Bastian and of its corresponding member 
Dr. Brandes. Short notices on them appear in the first part 
of our Journal. 


Certain additions have been made to the Library 
consisting of Journals, sent to us in exchange for our publications. 


Colonel Gerinij one of our Vice-Presidents, will leave 
Siam at an early date after a residence of over ‘J5 years 
in this country. Here is not the place to record the services 
which he has rendered to ‘‘Siamology” and also to our 
Journal, but the Council trusts chat this meeting will unanimous- 
ly agree to their proposal to appoint him an Honorary Member. 
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From the financial statement attached to this report it 
will be seen that the number of our members remains stationary. 
It is of course owing to the peculiar position in the East, that, 
whilst the number of members remains the same, the individual 
members are shifting. 

(). Frankfurter. 


Balance Sheet, Siam Society, 1904. 


Balance from last year 

Eighty-two subscritions 

Sale of Journal 

•• 

Tea. 

’ * * * * J> 

, ♦ ... 

Total Tea. 

1,605 

1,640 

30 

94 

3,275 

94 

Printing Journal 1904. 

... 

Tea. 1,762.63 



Printing, Postage etc. 

... 

„ 167.66 



Clerk's Salary 

... 

„ 100.- 



Binding J oumal 

... 

„ 24— 



Hire of Boom and Lamp 

... 

„ 44- 

2,098 

29 



Balance 

1,177 

65 



Total Tea; 

3,275 

94 


A. C, Carter, 

Hon. Treasurer. 

Bangkok, December, 31st, 1905. 
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DURING 1906. 


Month 

Mean 

Temperature 

! 

Mean of 
Maxima 

Mean of 
Minima 

Highest in 
shade 

Lowest in 
shade 

Greatest daily 
range 

Least daily 
range 

Mean daily 
range 

Number of days | 
on which rain f ellj 

Rainfall, in 
inches 

ill 

HI 

Jan. 

81.4 

93 

67 

97 

60 

34 

18 

26 

2 

00.15 

86 % 

Feb. 

84.8 

90.8 

71 

98 

66 

28 

18 

23 

0 

00.00 

84.3 „ 

March 

86.7 

94. 

73.2 

100 

68 

29 

10 

20 

2 

3.05 

80.8 „ 

April 

89.1 

97.5 

77.7 

104 

74 

26 

13 

20 

2 

2.00 

78.9 „ 

May 

85.85 

93.2 

76.7 

99 

74 

24 

5 

16.5 

13 

11.675 

84. ,, 

June 

84.8 

90.6 

76.9 

94 

74 

18 

6 

14. 

16 

6.35 

84.4, ‘ 

July 

84.8 

91. 

76.4 

95 

74 

19 

12 

15. 

17 

7.775 

84. „ 

Aug. 

85.4 

89.7 

76.1 

96 

74 

20 

12 

16. 

16 

6.6 

84.2 „ 

Sept. 

83.3 

90.5 

75. 

97 

74 

21 

11 

15. 

20 

11.755 

86.8 „ 

Oct. 

' 

83.7 

89.7 

75.2 

95 

72 

20 

8 

14.6 

15 

6.96 

87. „ 

Nov. 

82.2 

90. 

69. 

96 

64 

26 

12 

20.7 

2 

2.8 

81.7 „ 

Dec. 

85.2 

93.45 

69.87 

98 

66 

30 

16 

23.5 

2 

drops 

82.4 „ 


|.Mean Temperature for the year - - 84.77 

Total rain fall in inches for the year - - 59.155 
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3n JTlemorium of: Docteur 32 cm Bcengue. 


C’est durant le 9bjour k Bangkok, Mars 1905, dela 
Commission franyaise de delimitation des frontiers Franco- 
Siamoises, que M. le Docteur Brengue Mbdecin de la 
Commission, a hien voulu offirir k la Siam Society le 
rbsultat de ses travaux et observations sur les tribus I’orr, 
an milieu desquelles la Commission avait vbcu. 

Le vocabulaire cidessus 4tait annexb a la communica- 
tion, a titre complementaire, mais differe en quelques points 
des vocabulaires de langue Porr donnbs par d’autres, tels 
que par exemple : 

Moura: Royaume de Cambodge, vol. ii. 

Crawford : Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of 
Siam and Indo-China. 

Dans ces conditions, le Comite de la Siam Society avait 
dbcidb d’en suspendre la publication afin de permettre a 
l’auteur d’effectuer, eu personne, a son prochain sbjour a 
Bangkok, les corrections jugbes utiles et nbeessaires. 

Malheureusement, nous apprenons, an dernier moment, 
que M. le Docteur Brengue a trouvb la mort dans les 
rapides du haut Mbkong, en accompagnant la ('ommission 
de delimitation des frontieres de Luang Prabang. Quoique 
incomplet, peut-btre mbme errone en certaines de ses parties, 
le vocabulaire a, par consequent, dft etre imprimb sans 
l’aide .de hauteur. 

La mort prematurbe de M. le Docteur Brengue 
constitue une perte trbs grande pour l’ethnographie des 
rbgions Indo-Chinoises. 

Mbdecin distingub des colonies, il n’avait pas limitb 
son bnergie et ses btudes a ses devoirs professionnels. 

Esprit ouvert, sympathique, curieux et prompt a saisir 
les caractbristiques, les lesoins, lbs traditions et les aspirations 
des peuples parmi lesquels il etait appelb a exercer sa 
profession, il avait su trouver le temps d’enregistrer ses 
btudes and co-ordonner ses observations. 

La Siam Society a eu la distinction de reyevoir 
sa derniere communication et ne peut que se joindre aux 
autres institutions similaires d’Indo-Chine pour dbplorer la 
mort d’un des ses membres les plus actifs, les plus compbtents 
et dont l’avenir, si prbmaturbment brisb, btait si plain de 
promesses • 

R. B. 

t hi j 
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Historical Retrospect 


OF 

Junkceylon Island, 


BY 

COLONEL CL E. GEHINI, m. b. a. s., m. s. s., etc. 


PART I. 

Introductory Remarks. 


1. Inadequacy of modern historical accounts of the island ; 
neglect of the old sources of information. 

A feature that cannot fail to strike anyone in quest of 
historical information on the Island of Junkceylon in modern works 
on Siam or in hooks of general reference, is the conspicuous 
meagreness of the subject matter supplied under such a heading. 
Even in the most carefully compiled works, all that relates to the 
past of that important Siamese possession is, as a rule, dismissed 
with two or three lines not always free from some very gross errors; 
and not unoften a few more lines are deemed sufficient to deal with 
whatever else there is to say on the topographic features, natural 
resources, productions, and inhabitants of the island itself. 

Happily, the latter aspects of the subject have recently 
received far greater attention than heretofore, and we have quite 
lately been put in possession of very valuable information not only 
thereanent, but also as regards remains of antiquarian interest on 
•and about the island. However, its historical past still remains 
a sealed" book] and the object of this paper besides presenting a 
first attempt in that direction is to show that, even leaving aside 
local sources, there are by no means a few important items to fie 
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gleaned from the accounts of early European travellers and later 
writers, if one will only take the trouble to glance over the pages 
of such a class of publications. It is therefore passing strange 
that none of those writers who have of late years treated of the 
island in the extant books on Siam or encyclopedias of general 
information and the like, has thought, or cared, of laying under 
contribution at least the best known and most accessible of the old 
sources just referred to. The results obtained from an examination 
of the limited number of them to which I could gain access, as 
set forth in these pages, will at least, it is hoped, demonstrate what 
fruitful harvest can he reaped from such a department of Euro- 
pean literature, and how much more could be gathered, should the 
inquiry he further extended to publications and unpublished MSS. 
that I had no opportunity to consult. 

As regards local documents on the history of the island, 
although unfortunately not extending further back than the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, they supply us with very impor- 
tant information for the following period which cannot he found, 
in so detailed a form, elsewhere. I could only avail myself of a 
limited number of such documents, including the records for the 
first three reigns of the present dynasty, thanks to which the present 
sketch could he carried down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. From that point to the present day there can be no lack 
of documentary material for anyone inclined to continue the his- 
tory of the island which, with the further assistance of European 
publications and of information gathered locally from the mouths 
of the oldest living inhabitants of the island, might thus easily be 
carried down to the present day. 

2. Remarks on the name of the island. 

Of the name of the island various derivations have been 
suggested, none of which I consider to he satisfactory. Yule and 
Burnell in their “ Hobson- Jobson ” l quote Forrest 2 as calling 
the island Jan-Sylan and saying it is properly Ujong (i. e. in Malay* 

1. 2nd edition, London 1903, p. 473, s. v. Jurik~ceylon. 

2. (< Voyage from Calcutta to the Mergui Archipelago, 0 etc.* 
by [ Captain ] Thomas Forrest, London, ,1792 ; pp, III and 29-30. 
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1 Oape 3 ) Sylang 9 wliicli to them appears to be nearly right. They 
further add that the name is, according to Orawfurd/ 

* Salang Headland/ But W. (Jrooktf, the reviser of the 
new edition of “ Hobson-Jobsori, ” inserts within brackets the 
following remarks by Mr. Skeat who doubts the correctness of the 
above etymologies. “ There is at least one quite possible alternative, 
i, e. jong salang, in which jong means 4 a junk/ and safang, when 
applied to vessels, heavily tossing 3 (see Klinkert, Did . s, v. salang ) + 
Another meaning of salang is c to transfix: a person with a dagger/ 
and is the technical term for Malay executions, in which the 
kris was driven down from the collar-bone to the heart/ 3 I make 
bold to remark in my turn that all this is mere guess-work* 
Mr. Skeat, though undoubtedly being a good authority on Malay 
matters, ceases to be such on topics exorbitating from the area 
of his peculiar field, as it clearly appears from the numerous 
blunders he makes in the course of his remarks in “ Hobson- 
Jobson 33 on subjects connected with Siam and other parts of 
the Indo-(Jhinese Peninsula lying outside of the present Malay 
inhabited area. 

While in the oldest notices of the island, dating as far back 
as 1512, its name is given as lumalam or lumalan (lunsalao in the 
Portuguese spelling), the inhabitants have long been known to 

call it Ofiialang, tJCHsl and this is the form adopted in the oldest 
Siamese records, while in some of the later and even of the local ones 
the variant Thalang, occasionally appears. Surely, the 

inhabitants ought to know better as to the name of the land 
that has been their birthplace/, than strangers. There cannot 
consequently be any question tliat the correct name of the island is> 
and has been for long ages, O’halang. Of this Salang is but the Matey 
form, adopted doubtless at the period of the Malay invasions of the 
Malay Peninsula from the opposite shores of Sumatra, which 
appear to have commenced in the last quarter of the thirteenth 

3. “ Malay Dictionary," London, 1 85 2, s. v. Salang-, and "Des- 
criptive Dictionary of the Indian Islands and adjacent countries/' 1856, 
s.v. Ujung. • 1 """. 
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century. In the course of their initial reconnoitring voyages and 
raids along the coasts of the Malay Peninsula, these sea-faring 
adventurers no doubt noticed the island and from its appearance 
as a promontory boldly projecting out of the mainland__they 
took it as part and parcel of the latter, thus naming it Ujong 
Salang, the f Salang Headland/ for their language possesses no 
equivalent for the initial G‘h occurring in the native name of the 
island, and S, Sh, or Z, are the letters most approaching to it in 
sound. Although in subsequent expeditions the insular nature of 
the so called headland doubtless came to be recognised, the original 
designation persisted to this day, as has been the case with many 
other misapplied ones. It might be suggested as an alterantive that 
the early Malay adventurers, while fully aware from the very first 
of the real character of the land, having learnt the name of the 
island merely applied the desigation Ujong Salang, * Salang Head 
(or Point)’ to the southern promontory of the island itself. I should , 
think , however, that the view first set forth has most chances in 
its favour of proving after all the correct one. And there can be no 
doubt that it is from Jong-Salang, the shortened form of Ujong 
Salang, that the earliest European designations Iunscdam, lunsalcm, 
Junsulan, Junsalan, etc. have been derived, which will appear 
duly authenticated in the following pages. 

Forrest’s and Crawfurd’s inferences thus turn out to be cor- 
rect, in so far as the European derivation and the Malay form of the 
name of the island are concerned. But where these and later writers 
erred, is in having thought Ujong Salang or Jong Salang to have been 
the original name of the island, conferred upon it by Malays. This 
mistake must be ascribed to the Malay bias that has so far 
affected most European writers on Malay matters, who have thereby 
been led to credit the Malay emigrants from Sumatra and Java with 
the creation and development of whatever forms of civilization have 
existed on the Malay Peninsula and on other sections of the Indo- 
Chinese mainland, as well as on the neighbouring islands, prior 
to the advent of Europeans in these parts. 

But such fanciful theories can no longer hold water at the 
present day when it is patent that purely Malay influence, on the 
Indo-Chinese mainland especially, is of comparatively modern date 
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and lias been exerted on a very limited area only, although 
occasional raids from the archipelago are recorded to have occurred 
from as early as the eighth century A. D., and although the southern 
part of the Malay Peninsula appears to have, from the last quarter 
of the seventh century, fallen under the sway of the mighty em- 
pire that had then its centre at Palembang, on the East of 
Sumatra. For this mostly insular empire had, like those on various 
parts of the Indo-Chinese mainland, grown up and had doubtless 
also been founded through the instrumentality of immigrant adven- 
turers from India who may be said to have been the earliest 
colonizers, civilizers, and empire makers of the Further Indian 
region. The influence exerted from Palembang on the southern 
portion of the Malay Peninsula from the seventh to the thirteenth 
century was, therefore, essentially Indian rather than Malay. The 
purely Malay one commenced only on or about the time of the 
foundation of the Kingdom of Menang-Kabau in Northern Sumatra 
late in the thirteenth century, and the expansion of the Javanese 
Kingdom of Majapahit during the latter half of the century next 
following. Neither did, however, extend further north than the 
present limits of the Malay States on the Peninsula, which re- 
present, down to this day, the results of those enterprises and are 
actual evidence as to the extent of the area affected. It is easy to 
see that the latter did not include Junk-ceylon Island, and had its 
northern limit a good deal further to the south of it. 

In any case, it is to far more remote ages that we must trace 
the origin of the name of the island. And this brings us back to 
the very dawn of the Christian Era, if not even several centuries 
before it. The Malay Peninsula was then inhabited mostly by 
Negrito populations of which the last descendants are still found 
surviving in the recesses of its jungles, and by a fair complexioned 
race undoubtedly of Mon-Khmer extraction which occupied the 
litoral as well as some of the islands, having come and settled there 
from Pegu and Siam, The principal harbours of the coast and 
trading centres had been taken possession of by colonists, mainly 
from Southern India, and these had begun not only to develop the 
resources of the soil, and to establish trading relations with thei r 
mother-land and various countries in the West, but also to lay the 
foundations of petty States that grew afterwards in extent and 
power. Junk-ceylon Island was undoubtedly well known since that 
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period, and if not colonized by India adventurers, there is reason to 
believe that its principal seaport was frequented by trading vessels 
and its tin mines opened to work, as it is certain those of the neigh- 
bouring districts on the mainland were. 

Under such circumstances it must be assumed that the island 
possessed then a name, and there is every probability that such a 
name was the very one, Ohalang, by which it is and has boon known 
to this day. The word is neither Siamese or Malay, nor dors it seem 
traceable to any Indian language. Like other toponyms on the 
island and indeed on many parts of the West Coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, it has a Moil ring about it, and in any case it belongs to 
the language of the earliest settlers, be they of Moil or of 
the aboriginal Negrito stock. We must know some- 
thing more of the languages pf the Semang, Sakai and Selling 
or Salon tribes (of which latter a settlement appears still 
to exist on the eastern coast of the island and another on the main 
land to the north of it) , era the question can bo decided. While 
regretting having to leave it unsettled for the present, i should 
like to point out one particular fact that may assist somehow 
towards its solution. There exists on the West coast of Sumatra, 
near Eigas Bay a place, Cheltang , whose name is more correctly 
written Ohalang, which may have been so called by the same people 
who originally applied the designation Ohalang to Junk-eoylon, 
The two toponyms might be traceable to the same root-word, and 
thus prove etymologically identical . 1 In such a case there could be 

L If not, the name of the bay at the southern end of the island 
marked Kelung, Kilong , Khelung in modern maps and charts, but 

pronounced C'halong ( wr. ) by the natives, may come in 

handy for a parallel. The present day Moil call the island t{ Dong 
K halting, ” i, e . the Khalang town, after the name of its historical 
capital. 

Another puzzling place-name on Junk-ceylon Island is that of its 

d 

southern district, P‘huket (Bhukeeh), f] which, though closely 

enough resembling the Malay Bukit=* a hill/ appears in no way con- 
nected with this term. Nor am I inclined to trace it to Uitgi or Wugt, 
the piratical race from Celebes who ovemin the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula during the last quarter of the seventeenth century and 
the one next following, founding there several settlements ; for Bugin are, 

in the Siamese records of the period, termed Mu-ngit, W Vi?Fl anc * nofc 
Bhukeeh. 1 * 
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no doubt that the original word travelled from the Malay Peninsula 
to Sumatra, and not vice-versa; for there are to be found on 
the northern part of Sumatra many other places bearing names 
identical with those of localities not only on the Malay Peninsula, 
but also further north of it, as far as the coast of Arakan. It 
seems to me that the people who brought these place-names on to 
Sumatra cannot be other than the Mohs, who most assuredly 
crossed over to the island from the Malay Peninsula at a remote 
period and spread over at least the northern portion of it where the 
language spoken in some districts — in A chin, for instance — is, to 
this very day, to a considerable extent composed of Mofi words. 

Otherwise we must resort to the only other alternative that 
is left us, namely, that such toponyms are of Indian origin and have 
been introduced by the Southern- Indian traders who applied them 
equally to pla ces on the eastern coast of tMe Pay of Pen gal as to 
localities in the northen part of Sumatra, Of the nomenclature 
introduced through such a channel there are not a few well as- 
certained instances on both regions. Tim question remains as to 
whether (Thalang is also of the number, or finally, whether it 
being neither of Mofi nor Indian origin, it is a loan word from the 
speech of the aboriginal Negrito tribes once inhabiting the country. 

3. General survey of the early history of the Island, 

The early history of the island is wrapped in deep mystery, 
and it is only hy circumstantial evidence that we can infer what 
its status may have been prior to the dawn of the thirteenth 
century when it makes its first appearance on the scene of the 
world’s history. As we have seen, its earliest inhabitants were 
undoubtedly Negritos, similar to the present Semang still found 
not very far away on the West coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
and to the Andamanese living at no great distance on the large 
cluster of islands to the West of it. The fact of Junkeeylon 
Island lying between these two shreds of territory that have 
remained to this very day in occupation of Negrito tribes, clearly 
argues that its aboriginal population cannot have been of 
different race This was, naturally, in the course of time gradually 
supplanted by off-shoots of the Mon (or Mon-Khmey) famfljp 
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proceeded thither from Fegu, among which the Selung or Salon 
are probably to be classed. These peculiar maritime tribes of expert 

y 

divers and swimmers, known to the Siamese as C‘hau Nam,, fig jjn 

(“ Waterfolk” ) still inhabit the numerous islands of the Mergui 
Archipelago down to a point not far lo the north of Junk- coylon; 
and we have had occasion to notice that even on the island itself, 
and on the neighbouring mainland, settlements still exist of people 
that appear to be racially connected with them, if not exactly 
identical. 

After these Mofi descended tribes came the Indfx traders and 
colonists, and it was probably from that period that the tin mines, on 
the West coast of the Malay Penisula, and very likely also on 
Junk-ceylon Island, began to be worked. As regards the latter 
we have no positive proof, but it can hardly be doubted that 
the natural riches of the island could escape the notice of those 
shrewd miners who at so remote an age developed those of the 
neighbouring Takopa district immediately to the north of it. 
By reason of its position on the old sea route to Further 
India that crossed the Bay of Bengal further to the north, and then 
skirted the West coast of the Malay Peninsula for its whole length 
down to the Straits, Junk-ceylon could certainly not escape becoming 
well known to the early navigators, at least by existence, if not by 
name. For indeed, no specific mention of it is to be found in the 
accounts of adventurous seafaring men and traders of those periods. 
These appear to have had only one designation for the region, in- 
cluding the island and the districts to the north of it as far 
as the Pat Chan inlets and that designation was Takola or Takkdla, 

suggested by the principal seaport and trade-mart in that region, 

! 

of which the present Tak6pa, in Siamese Takua-pa, pn, is the 

historical continuation. This countiy or seaport of Takk61a is re- 
ferred to as early as the very dawn of the Christian Era 
in the famed Pali treatise titled “ Milinda Pafiha,” or “The 
Questions of King Milinda ” (YI, 21 1). Towards the middle of the 
second century A. D. Ptolemy mentions not only Takola as a mart 
situated on the West Coast of the Golden IChersonese (Malay 
Peninsula) in a position approximately corresponding to Takdpa; 
but also a cape to the south-west of it, which I have elsewhere 
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shown to be the headland presently known as Cape Takopa on the 
northern shore of Pak P‘hrah (Papra) Strait (separating Junkceylon 
Island from the mainland lying immediately to the north of it) 
which was apparently made, in the mind of the illustrious Ah 
exandrine geographer, to comprise Junkceylon Island as well. 1 In 
such a case the Malay idea of Junkceylon as a Cape would find its 
counterpart, if not its origin, in some remote naval tradition as to 
the peninsular character of the island, which Ptolemy would have 
simply echoed in the mention of his Gape beyond Takola. 2 There 
seems to be no reason for doubt that this region and seaport of 
Takola correspond — as I have elsewhere suggested — to the Kulak 
Island (in reality Peninsula) of the early Arab navigators described 
about A. D. 880-916 by Abu-zaid as an emporium of trade for eagle- 
wood, ivory, sapanwood, al-kall (tin), etc., and classed by him 
among the possessions of the Zabej Empire. Ibn Khurdadbih, 
writing in about 864 says, however, that it belonged to the Jabah of 
India, by which name he means, I think, Pegu. It seems therefore 
pretty certain that Junkceylon, although well known to the early 
navigators who often had to sail past its western and southern 
coasts, was considered by them practically as part and parcel of the 
Takopa district, and accordingly they did not trouble about 
finding out what its special native designation was ; or, even if they 
eventually learnt it, of putting it on record. 


1. See my remarks on this subject in the Journal B. Asiatic 
Soziely for July 1897, pp. 572-573 and table TV, nos 79,80. Also in the 
same Journal for April, 1904, pp. 239,247. 

2. Colonel Yule, in his map of Ancient India in Smith's well- 
known historical “ Atlas of Ancient Geography, identified the Island of 
Salang, i. e . Junkceylon, with the Island KhaMne, or Salim, mentioned 
by Ptolemy. However, I place but little reliance on the variant Saline 
appearing in some editions of Ptolemy's work ; and from some ex- 
perience gained in the course of researches on the Ptolemaic geography 
of Indo China, I came to the conclusion that Junkceylon, from its lying 
quite close to the mainland, has been treated as part of the latter, as 
instanced in analogous cases in the work of that geographer ; and that 
therefore Klialine , is almost undoubtedly the correct reading, and very 
probably designates Kar-Eikobar. 

In this connection it may be of interest to point out that at a. fUf 
later period Hakluyt, in his “ Epistle Dedicatorie ” prefaced to the 
voyage of Sir James Lancaster, terms Junkceylon “the mainland of 
JungalaonJ * 
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Judging from the only ancient inscription that has so far 
turned up in the neighbouring Takdpa district, the main bulk of 
settlers from India in those parts must have been Dravidians, 
hailing from Kalinga and more southern districts on the East coast 
of India where Tamil was spoken. Although these adventurers 
formed the ruling and trading classes of the population, they do not 
seem to have founded any important State in this particular region 
which appears to have remained until the middle of the eleventh 
century, or thereabout under the sway of Pegu, a kingdom likewise 
founded by immigrants from Kalinga, that had grown very poworful 
under their civilizing influence. When that kingdom was over- 
thrown by the Burmese from Pagan in 1050-1057 and converted 
into a dependency of theirs, it is possible that the ruler of Ligor 
( Hagara Sri Dharmara/j ) on the other side of the Malay Peninsula 
took advantage of that opportunity in order to annex Junkceylon 
and the neighbouring districts on the mainland, for — -judging 
from extant records — Burmese domination on the West Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula did not at the period in question 
extend any further south than Tenasserim 1 ; wheims, on the 
other hand, Ligor is known to have then had sway over the 
whole southern portion of the Peninsula as far down 
as the Straits. This State was itself, however, a more or less 
nominal dependency of Kamboja, which had been for many 


1. The story of the Pagan King Karapadisithu (Karapati- 
jayasura)^ visit to Tavoy in 1204 is well known. At about the same 
period, a Pagan inscription informs us, he despatched a monk, Shin 
Arahan, to the province of Tenasserim to procure a certain relic of the 
Buddha preserved there. Hear the Shinkodaw pagoda about ten miles 
from Mergui an inscription has quite recently been found recording a 
gift to the pagoda by Nga Pon, the Royal Usurer of Tarok-pye-min, the 
king who reigned at Pagan from 1248 to 1285. I am indebted for in- 
formation as regards this inscription to the kindness of Mr. Grant Brown, 
the present Deputy Commissioner for Tenasserim. 

There can thus be no doubt as to Burm'ese possessions on the 
West coast of the Malay Peninsula having at this period included Tavoy 
and Tenasserim. But there is no evidence whatever that they extended 
any further south. With the rise of the Martaban kingdom under the 
protection of Sukhdthai in 1282, Tavoy and Tenasserim became tributary 
to Siam and continued as such for many centuries, although several times 
reduced to obedience by later kings of Martaban ( in 1818, 1320-25, 
1327); of Pegu; and, finally, of Burma, 
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centuries the suzerain power over all the Gulf of Siam and even 
the Straits, where its possessions were conterminous with those 
of the Palembaug Empire. 

In 1257 Siam threw off the secular Kambojan yoke, and 
weiit even to the length of invading Kamboja and dealing a death 
blow to that colossus then already tottering to its fall. All the 
possessions on the Malay Peninsula and the Straits were wrested 
from it, and became dependencies of the newly risen Thai empire 
that fixed its capital at Huldidthai. Junlcceylon Island, as part of 
the Ligor kingdom, followed the lot of this State, which 
continued to rule the Malay Peninsula as a tributary 
kingdom on behalf of Siam instead of Kamboja as heretofore. 
Of this novel status of Ligor we have positive evidence in the 
Sukhothai inscription of 1283489G A. D. ; which is the earliest 
extant epigraphic monument of the first Thai empire. After the 
overthrow of this by the second empire that had sprung up in 1350 
with its capital at Ayuddhya, all the former’s possessions on the 
Malay Peninsula passed under the latter’s domination $ and thus 
we find in the Palatine Law called the Kot Mon thlerabal (Kata 
Mandirapfila) enacted in the course of the century immediately 
following, Ligor or Nagara Sri Dhannaraj classed as one of the eight 
tributary kingdoms of Ayuddhya which were ruled by princes styled 

INTSiTl 34WTWF1X. Of these there were two more on the Malay 
Peninsula further to the north, viz. Tanavasn or Tenasserim, and 
Thawai ( Davai ) i. e. Tavoy ; whereas in the south four petty tribu- 
tary Malay States are mentioned, viz : 

1 * flJlfM f)S MWS ? Ujong Tfmah, the then name of Johor ; 

2. 14CnfT) ? Malaka, i. e. Malacca ; 

3* 14 CT1 !i Malaya, — apparently the district on and about 
n " ^ r '-. 

the Malayu river, immediately adjoining Johor on the west $ 

4. QXQ1T 5 W or a war i (Varavarl), a distinct of difficult 
identification, but which may have been Mora-muar, i, e. Muar, 
below Malacca. 

1. See Laws of Siam, vol. II, p. 92 of oth ed., 1888, 
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Although these Malay States sent the usual gold and silver 
trees of tribute directly to Ayuddhya, they were, like other ones not 
mentioned (such as e. g. Perak and Kedah), under the tutelage of 
Ligor which continued in her role of policing the Malay Peninsula 
on behalf, at this period, of Ayuddhya, 1 although not omitting 
like the States under her guardianship to rebel when opportunity 
offered and her suzerain relented his grip. But chastisement in 
such cases was not long to follow from headquarters and the unruly 
dependency was again made to feel the pressure of the iron hand 
and became the loser into the bargain 5 for whenever such soaring 
attempts on its part evidenced a dangerous exuberance of vitality, 
a wing-clipping cure was applied as a rule, by effect of which 
one or more valuable dependencies were severed from it and 
either attached to more loyal neighbouring principalities or placed 
under the direct control of the capital. Such was the case with 
Patani, Kedah, and Ligor itself as as we are going to see directly. 

Besides the Malay States above referred to that were 
expected to periodically do homage and present the symbolical 
golden and silver trees directly to the suzerain at Ayuddhya, there 
were other petty States purely Siamese further north on the 
Peninsula, which, though recognized as tributary, were required to 
perform such periodical demonstrations of allegiance through the 
medium of Ligor. Their status practically was, therefore, that of 
immediate dependencies of the Ligor kingdom. Such States were 
Singora, P‘hattalung and Pdiang-nga, which had each to forward 
every year to Ligor two gold and two silver trees of 
one Tical weight of precious metal in each of them, 
besides a certain number of ornamented waxen tapers and 
a determined quantity of local produce. Every three years Ligor 
assembled together the tributary trees received during the period, 
which thus numbered 18 of gold and as many of silver, added 
to them its own ( 6 for each kind and year, or 18 of each kind for 
the three years ), and forwarded the whole ( 36 golden and 36 silver 
trees ) to Ayuddhya, together with 1000 ornamented waxen tapers 

L # Witness the punitive Siamese expedition of A. D. 1502 against 
the rebellious Malacca, which was, as Nieuhoff informs us, under the 
command of the governor ofjLigor, 
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and the several sorts of local produce collected. This custom 
for Ligor of sending these various shares of tribute triennally,, 
must evidently have replaced an older one of forwarding it every 
year. In the course of time this system having been found to work 
unsatisfactorily owing to the loss of time and delays involved, it 
was substituted by the other one of triennial homage. But for the 
tributary States under Ligor, the ceremony was to be performed 
at the capital of the latter kingdom every year — apparently in Pep- 
tember on occasion of the rite of drinking the water of allegiance— 
when the chiefs of those States had to proceed to Ligor and there 
do homage while taking at the same time their oatli of loyalty by 
drinking the traditional adjured water. 

Of most of this we have unimpeachable evidence 
in the account of Mendez Pinto who, having had occa- 
sion to visit Ligor in 1539 or 1540, tells us,, 
that “ 14 petty Kings ” were then subject to it, owing homage to 
Siam, and “that they were anciently obliged to make their 
personal repair unto Odin a [Ayuddhya], the Capital City of this 
Empire, as well to bring their Tribute thither, as to do the 
Sumbaya 1 to their Emperor, which was indeed to kiss the Courtelas 
that he ware by his side 2 ; Now because this City was seated 50 
Leagues within the Land, and the Currents of the .Rivers so strong, 
as these Kings were oftentimes forced to abide the whole winter 
there to their great charge, they petitioned the Prechau , 3 King 
of Siam, that the place of doing this their homage might be altered; 
whereupon he was pleased to ordain, that for the future there 
should be a Vice-Roy resident in the Town of Lugo 
[Lugor, Ligor, Lakhon], which in tlieir Language is called 

1. From Malay Sembih , S embay ang = to worship, to pay 
homage; in Khmer Scnnpea, Sompea Krab ; sometimes spelled Somba, 
Scmbay, Zombaye , by later European writers. The explanation “ a pre- 
sent ; Malay Sambah-an v given in ct Hobson-Jobson, " 2nd ed., p. 851, 
s. v. is therefore not quite correct. 

2. This is an error; the feudatories were not required to kiss 
the King’s courtelas, but as still nowadays, to drink water in which 
weapons forming the instruments of punishment for high treason are 
dipped while the adjuring formulas of the oath are recited. 

3. W2 Wj P'hrah Chau, the Sacred Lord, i, e. His Majesty; 

something like “Holy Tzar, ” ; * 
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Poyho , l unto whom every three years those 14 Kings should 
render that duty and obedience they were accustomed to do unto 
himself, and that during that time they spent there in performing 
the same, being the whole month of September, both their 
own Merchandize and that of all others, as well natives as 
strangers, that either came in, or went out of the Country, should 
be free from all manner of imposts whatsoever/’ 2 Thus we clearly 
see from the account of this eye-witness, that in or about 1 5 tt\ 
the chiefs of the tributary States and provincial governors under 
Ligor, proceeded thereto to the number of 14 in the month of 
September of each year, to do homage and drink the water of 
allegiance. This ceremony has to be held, according to time- 
honoured custom, twice a year, viz. nowadays on the 3rd waxing 
of the 5th moon ( about the end of March ) and on the 13th waning 
of the 10th moon (September); but formerly it took place on the 
15th waning of the 4th moon or on the 1st waxing of the 5th, 
and on the 15th waning of the l Oth moon or on the 1st waxing 
of the 11th respectively. The shifting of those dates as 
above was effected on account of the national festivals 
and rejoicings that form an inseparable feature of the 
end of the 4th and 10th lunar months and the be- 
ginning of the 5th and 1 1th which mark the commencement 
of the hew year and of the new half-year respectively, of which the 
drinking water ceremony occupied too large a share of the best 
time available for merry-making, thus proving somewhat of a 
gloomy damper on the general mirthfulness. 

Among the tributary States mentioned above as being at 
the period under the immediate control of Ligor, the one in which 

we are chiefly interested here is that of PTiang nga, viw, for it 

then included Takua-pa (TakSpa), besides 0‘halang and PTiuket, 
the two districts into which Junkceylon Islaud was already ap- 
, portioned. P‘hang-nga thus was a rather impoi'tant State, whose 


1. May be P 4 hya, although the Ligor Viceroy’s rank was 

that of a Chau-P £ hya. 

2. “ The Voyages and Adventures of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, ” 
transl. by Cogan; London, 1692, p. 43. 
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chiefs are known to have been at times of as high a rank as Ohfui 
P tf h} r a, owing to the fact that it being situated near the western 
frontier of Siam, it became necessary to place it under an official of 
high station and ability so as to efficiently provide for its defence 
against eventual attacks from the Peguan side or raids from the 
Malay pirates that infested the sea of the Archipelago. 

In the course of time, however, Ligor having become too 
powerful and therefore unruly, had its wings duly clipped in the 
shape of the severance from it of the three States of Singora, 
P'hattalung and l H hang-nga which were placed under the immediate 
dependence of the capital to which they henceforth came directly 
to pay homage and present their tribute. Accordingly, the share of 
Ligor’s contribution was reduced to six gold and six silver trees a 
year, the others being supplied independently of her by the States 
aforenamed. On the other hand, not long afterwards C ‘halting, 
P‘huket and Taluia pa were detached from P 4 hang~nga, as a result 
of which this latter State became so insignificant that it was relieved 
from the burden of sending the golden and silver trees of tribute 
which was thereupon shouldered on Takua-pa. The tribute trees in 
question continued to be forwarded to the capital of Siam once a 
year from CMialang, Pdxuket and P‘hang-nga (and later on in the 
latter’s stead by Takua-pa'); and once every three years by Ligor, 
until a few years ago when the new administrative reform of 
provincial government was introduced. 

It is not difficult to guess the reasons why 0‘halang, Pdiiiket 
and Takiia-pa were so early detached from Pffiang-nga. The 
advent of European nations in the East Indies as traders, colonists 
and empire makers that followed after Vasco da Gama’s memorable 
navigation, led to a revival of the intei’oceanic trade that had come 
almost to a standstill since the time of the Arabs despite the laud- 
able efforts of the mediaeval Italian Republics on the one side, 
and of the Chinese on the other to keep it alive and to stimulate 
the development of the natural resources in India, Indo~China, and 
the Malay Archipelago. The feat accomplished by the Portuguese 
through the discovery of a sea route to India, however, overtopped 
by its result all these achievements, as well as the far older ones in 
the same direction of the Greeks and, I should add, of the 
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Phoenicians, for these were beyond doubt the pioneer Western 
traders to India not only, but also to Further India. 

Thus the impetus given to trade at the latter period was 
enormous, was unexampled; for soon every maritime European 
nation of some standing followed in the footsteps of the Portuguese 
and set about to strenuously dispute with them a share in the East 
Indian bounty. This rush had reached its climax by the end of 
the sixteenth century or the beginning of the one next following ; 
and among the countries that immediately resented the beneficial 
effects of the novel vigorous impetus impressed to interoceanie 
trade was not least Siam, on account not only of her varied 
productions, but above all of her being in possession of the only tin 
yielding territories then known in the East . 1 

These territories, as we are all aware, were those of Takua-pa, 
of Junkceylon Island, and Perak the mines of which latter, 
however, were not developed to their full extent until long after- 
wards . 2 Under such circumstances Junkceylon especially, being 
beyond doubt the richest of all in tin ore, assumed all of a sudden 
an unprecedented importance among Siamese possessions on 
the Malay Peninsula. And its mines, as well as those in 


1. The famous Bangka mines were not discovered until A. I). 

1710. 


2. The tin mines in Ligor, Singora, P'hattalung and 
0‘hump‘hon do not appear, judging from what Tavernier says, to have 
been discovered and opened until about 1640 A. I). See my paper in 
the Journal of the R. Asiatic Society for October 1904, p. 720. At this 

period tin was also mined in the Srl-Sawa,t rfj province to the 


south-west of Nakhon Swan, for we learn from the Ayuddhya annals 
(vol. I, pp. 297—98) that an albino elephant having been caught there in 
January 1659, King Narai exempted the people who had assisted in 
securing the precious quarry, from royalty on tin-mining in that district. 


As regards the Malay Peninsula, in 1516 Barbosa mentions a 
dependency of Siam there under the name of Camnguor, in which tin 
abounded and whence it was brought to the city of Malacca to be shipped 
^°f° r ® lg 0 n ° ountn f (Kamusio’s “Navigation! et Viaggi,” vol. I; Venetia, 
1 , ’ *',?• v 1 ers .°J ■ 18 not eas y to say which is the district meant 

under this designation of Car ant nor which may be a mistake for 
yaranguor. It may be a question of either Selangor, Kalang, or C'halang 
(Junkceylon) Island ; if not of Sangora or Singora and even Trang 
(the 1 aranque of d Albuquerque s Commentaries). • ° 
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the Takua-pa district received a far larger share of attention 
than heretofore, the export of tin being made at once a royal 
monopoly. Thus, the necessity of direct control from headquarters of 
the administration of the two mining centres was felt, and Takua-pa, . 
Ohalaug and P'huhet were forthwith detached from under PTiang- 
nga and placed under the immediate dependence of the central 
government at the capital of Siam. 

Article 37 of the Law on Criminal Procedure, enacted 
apparently in A. D. 1(523, 1 enjoins on all frontier posts and cus- 
tom stations to prevent foreigners from surreptitiously buying 
agilla wood, sapanwood and tin, thus evidencing that these articles 
of produce had then already been made the object of royal 
monopoly. Licenses were, however, granted later on to Euro- 
peans to trade in tin not only at Junkceylon hut in various dis- 
tricts on the Malay Peninsula. Among those recorded is the one 
dated the 6th November, 1675 in favour of the Hon. East India 
Company to buy that produce in C‘hump‘hon, 0‘haiya, P‘hun-p‘hin 
(now Fan Don) and Thii-thong (now Kanchanadit) , where mines 
had but recently been opened. 2 As'to .Junkceylon we are told that 
in 1677 a misunderstanding had arisen between the English 
authorities at .Surat and the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
Ayuddhya regarding some tin that had been lost at Junkceylon. 3 
From several European accounts of the period which will duly be 
quoted in the next section of this paper, we learn that the wor kin g 
of the tin mines on that island was now in full swing, a.nd the 
necessity of fully developing them led to the appointment of Euro- 
peans to govern Junkceylon. Two Frenchmen, as we shall see 
in due course, held that post between 1683 and 1689. 


1- mwm fnnjiraQJ, Laws, 5th ed., 1888, vol. H, p. 199. The 
date is set forth as 1976, year of the Fog ( = A. P. 1431 ), which is 
unmistakeably a clerical slip, as the king then reigning bore a different 
title from the one given at the outset of this law, and no English and 
Dutch as mentioned in the article in question were as yet in sight in 
Siam. I propose therefore the correction B. E. 2166= A. D. 1623, 
though it may yet have to he modified. 

2. See my paper in the Journal of the It. Asiatic Society, for 

October 1904, p. 722. / 

3. Anderson’s “English Intercourse with Siam,” p. 137. 
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The necessity of coping with the situation created by the 
growth of foreign trade had led to the southern provinces of Siam 
being placed under the department for Foreign Affairs instead of 
under that of War as heretofore ; and Junkceylon was, as a matter 
of course, of the number. This important administrative step was 
taken, according to Siamese records, under the reign of King 
Narai (A. D. 1058-1088 ). That such was already the ease; in 
1681-5 we positively learn from Gervaise, 1 wlxo adds however that 
the provinces on the East coast of the Gulf of Siam had by that 
ruler been placed under the Ok-yli Wang 2 in order to make this 
post more considerable. But it is not improbable that the measure 
referred to dates from an earlier period. 

Such a state of things continued until 1782 when upon the 
advent of the dynasty presently reigning over Siam, Takua-pa, 
Takua thhng, P‘hang-nga, C'halang (the jurisdiction of which then 
extended over the whole of Junkceylon Island), and the other 
provinces on the Malay Peninsula were withdrawn from the control 
of the Ministry for foreign Affairs and placed under that of the 
Ministry for War (Kalahom Department) as had originally been 
the case in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It is unnecessary to pursue the present inquiry to a more recent 
period, since both Siamese and European records are plentiful enough 
as to permit of reconstructing the history of Junkceylon Island for 
the last two centuries. Such documents will serially be dealt 

1. “Histoire du Royaume de Siam "; Paris, 1688, p, 70. “ Le- 

second Ministre d’Estat est appele Praclanj [P'hrah Khlang, WTS 00*3] 

ou plus communAment Barcalon Comme il a Pin. tendance generale de 

toutes les Cotes Maritimes depuis Piply [P‘hej buril, jusqu’a Tennasserim, 
c est k luy & veiller sur le Commerce, et a mettre en bon estat tous lea 
Magazins du Hoy.” Then he refers to the ability displayed in holding 
that post by the late brother of the first Ambassador of Siam to France 
in 1685—87. The distinguished Minister referred to is Chau P'hrayi 
Kosa (Let), who died in 1683 after having held the post for fifteen years 
and acted also as Chakkr!, or Minister for the Northern division of 
the kingdom, since 1630 or thereabout (op. cit., p. 80) - 

2. 00 f) £17 Q\)j R- Palace Warden, of which the Ministry of 
the Royal Household is the present historical continuation. The occupant 
of this post bore formerly ex officio the title of Ok-ya Tharamafchibodl 
(Dharmadhipati), with Ministerial rank. 
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with in the next section. If local records lack entirely for an earlier 
age it is miinly due, as it will now have become clear, to the fact 
that Junk ceylon Island being then under the direct control of Ligor, 
little or nothing about its affairs and conditions transpired to the 
capital of Siam. No reference to it is to be found, it is true, in the 
chronicles of Ayuddhya even for the subsequent period during 
which the island remained under the jurisdiction of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, hut as the few works that deal with Ayuddhyil 
history have been Landed down only in a fragmentary form we must 
conclude either that whatever passages concerned Junkceylon have 
become lost, or that nothing of very great importance occurred there 
which the annalists thought worth the while to put on record. 

On the other hand, in the course of the long Siamo-Burmese 
war that followed the downfall of Ayuddhya and the establishment 
of the new Siamese capital at Bangkok, Junkceylon played no 
insignificant rcjle and was several times the object of earnest 
attention on the part of both belligerents. As a result of this some 
very interesting episodes were evolved, on which local records 
throw far more light than can be obtained from foreign sources. 
We shall revert to these matters in due course when it will be seen 
how deservedly and at the cost of what heavy sacrifices the island 
succeeded at last in winning for itself a condign place in history. 
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PART II. 

Serial Notices of the Island. 

■ . imQOOQQOQWrTw^ 

1.— *01der period s A. B. 1200 to 1782. 


CittCA 1200. 

The earliest reference to Junceylon known to me in Eastern 
literature, occurs in the Kedah Annals translated by Captain 
(afterwards Colonel) Low in the third volume of the Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago. We are told therein that Marong Mahavaiiisa, 
the founder of Kedah, in the course of his journey thereto from 
India, sailed along the coast of Pegu reaching in due course Tavai 
(Tavoy), Marit (Mergui) and Sailing (Junkeeylon) 1 in the sea called 
Tappan ; and having cast anchor abreast of Salang Island asked 
permission from the chief to take in wood and water, after which 
refreshments he continued his voyage. Prom various considera- 
tions which it would take too much space to refer to here, I have 
recently come to the conclusion that the foundation of Kedah, and 
therefore the sea journey mentioned in the above extract, took 
place on or shortly after A. D. 120'\ 2 Our inferences as to Jimk- 
ceylon being frequented from a very ancient period by trading ships 
on their route to and from India, receive thereby confirmation. 

1512 — Galvano. 

The earliest European mention of Junkeeylon that I am 
aware of occurs in Galvano ? s valuable work written in about 1557 ; 


1. It is interesting to notice that the island is here termed Salang 
and not Ujong Salang, thereby evidencing that the second form of the name 
is of later growth. I have no access to the Malay text of the Kedah 
Annals and am therefore unable to verify the passage. But if, *is seems 
certain, the text lias simply Salang, , this would at once dispose of Mr. 
Skoat’s wild flights of imagination on jong , and ‘ heavily tossing ’ junks, 
etc., referred to above (p. 2). 

2. See my paper in the J< rnnal of the B, Asiatic Society for July 
1905, pp. 495-499. 
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but dates tack to about 1512 when, we are told, Albuquerque sent 
a second mission to Siam (the first one had been despatched in 
1511), putting in charge of it a knight called Ruy Nunes da Cunha. 
This envoy went “ unto the citie of Pera and on this side of 
Iunsalam , and to many other populations standing along this coast, 
where Duarte Fernandes had been before [in 1511].” 1 

1539— Mendez Pinto. 

Soon after comes Mendez Pinto* who severally refers to 
Junkceylon as follows (the no. of page is that of Oogan’s translation, 
London* 1C92). 

1539 — “passing by the Port of Junculan ” ( for Junfalan ), 

p. 22. 

1545 — Juncalan (p. 189 ) ; Juncalan , one of the seaports where 
trade fell on account of Portuguese scorings along the coast (p.l89)j 
<c Coast of Juncalan ” (p. 207) ; 

1548—“ a place called Tilau [Pak L&u, or Trang P], which i£ 
besides Juncalan , on the South Bast Coast, neer to the Kingdom of 
Quedea [Kedah], an hundred and forty leagues from Malaca ** 
(p. 280) ; Juncalo (p. 285). 

1588 — Ralph Fitch. 

On the 10th January, 1580, the famous traveller Ralph Fitch 
sailed from Pegu for Malacca, passing en route the Islands of 
* c Tanaseri , Tunsalaon , and many others.” 2 

1583-1592 — Linschoten. 

Speaking of Perak, Linsclioten says : . .there is found much 

ealaem [tin], which is like tinne, there commeth likewise of the same' 
from Gunsalan, a place lying upon the same coast North north west, 
from Queda 30. miles, under 8 degrees and a halfe.” 3 Despite these 

1. “ ...a cidade de Per&, & aqu£ da Iunsalao, & outras nmytas 

pouoa^oes q’jazem ao longo desta ribeira, por onde ja Duarte Fernandes 
viera.” (Galvano’s u Discoveries of the World,” Hakl. Soo. 1862, p. 
11 4). I had to somewhat modify the wording in the English version 
quoted above, as the translator, curiously enough, took ribeira to sim- 
ply mean a river, whereas in the present instance it has the sense of 
coast, just like the Italian riviera . ~ 

2. J. H. Ryley’s “ Ralph Fitch ” ; London, 1899, p. 178. 

3. “Voyage of van Linschoten”; Hakl. Soc., 1885; vol. I, p. 104 . 
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precise enough indications the recent editors of the English trans- 
lation quoted here have, strange to say, failed to recognize 
Jungalan, i . e. Junkceylon under the not very opaque travesty of 
Gunsalan j that is, anyhow, the only inference that can be drawn in 
view of the fact that they have kept a prudent silence on this 
toponym in their footnotes, and even omitted it from the Index, 

October 1592 — Barker* 

We now come to what I believe to be the first European 
account of a visit to the island, which is due to the pen of Edmund 
Barker, lieutenant in Sir James Lancaster's fleet. This very 
interesting narrative is, to the following effect. 

“ And doubting the forces of Malacca, we departed thence 
to a baie, in the kingdome of Junsalaom , which is betweene Malacca 
and Pegu, eight degrees to the northward, to seeke for pitch to 
trimme our ship. Here we sent our souldier [a Portuguese], which 
the captaine of the aforesaid galion had left behind him with us, be- 
cause he had the Malaian language, to deale with the people for pitch, 
which hee did faithfully, and procured vs some two or three quintals 
with promise of more, and certaine of the people came unto vs. 
We sent commodities to their king to barter for ambergriese, and 
for the homes of abath [= rhinoceros], whereof the king onely hath 
the traffique in his hands. Now this abath is a beast which hath 
one home onely in her forehead, and is thought to be the female 
unicorne, and is highly esteemed of all the Moores in those parts 
as a most soueraigne remedie against poyson. We had onely two or 
three of these homes, which are the colour of a browne grey, and 
some reasonable quantitie of amber-griese. At last the king went 
about to betray our Portugall with our marchandise ; but he to get 
abord vs, told him that we had gilt armour, shirtes of maile and 
halberds, which things they greatly desire ; for hope whereof he let 
him returne aboord, and so he escaped the danger, Thus we left 
this coast.../' etc . 1 

Although not unfortunately saying anything about tin works 


1. “The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster to the East Indies n ; 
HakL Soc., 1877, pp. 14-15. 
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on the island, this account supplies us with several interesting de- 
tails that make it invaluable, and indeed unique for the sixteenth 
century. It will have been noticed that Junkceylon is here termed 
a kingdom, and its ruler a king ( corresponding to the Malay raja, 
applied to any petty chief or prineelet ) . This confirms what we 
have stated in our introductory section as regards the status of the 
island at the period in question, which was that of a tributary 
State to Siam placed, however, under the immediate control of 
Ligor. The bay where the fleet anchored is, no doubt, that of 
Tha-Riia which we shall see later, was much frequented by shipping. 
The pitch for trimming the ships referred to is, of course, Daniar, 

y ** 

in Siamese yn 3414 iTM from tlm Diptarocarpus or oil tree. The 

mention of ambergris among the chief exports of the island 
important; and we shall find it confirmed nearly a century later. 
It would be interesting to learn whether such a valuable product 
is still collected in such considerable quantities about the shores 
of the island. Such does not seem to be the case nowadays, 
although spermaceti whales are said to be even at present numerous 
enough in the surrounding sea. (hi the whole it will be seen that 
with its tin, rhinoceros horns, ambergris, resins, wood-oil, and so 
forth to barter with outlandish commodities ; and with its well 
sheltered bays the island must have offered sufficient inducements 
to foreign shipping which, no doubt, resorted thereto in consider- 
able numbers. 

15 i° 8 — Hakluyt. 

We have already had occasion to notice that Hakluyt, in his 
“ Epistle Dedicatorie/ calls the island u the mainland of Junqalaon” 
which argues that in liis time its insular character was by no means 
generally known to Western navigators. 

1606 — line \rro. 

Antonio Bocarro, in his '* Decada 13 da Historia da India 
(Lisboa, 1876 ) has the following passing references $Q th§ 

island : . 

* ? 

1606— Jun^alao, a seaport ip. 135), 

1615 — Ponta cle Junjalao rp. 130) by which I suppose lie 
means the southern point of the '-island. This ~ seenis to su ppo rt 
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the view that the Malay designation Ujong-Salang really applied 
to the southern end of the island only. 

1639 — Mandelslo. 

Mandelslo speaks of Juncalaon town which he wrongly in- 
cludes in the Kingdom of Malacca, by which he means the Malay 
Feninsnla. 1 

1662-63 — De Boultons. 

De Bourges enumerates Iamalom among the 11 provinces of 
the Kingdom of Siam. 2 

1671 — Catholic Mission. 

In or soon after 1671 a Catholic branch mission was started 
from the Siamese capital on the island by the Bishop de B4rythe 
who sent there a Portuguese priest by the name of Perez. It seems 
that Portuguese settlers were pretty numerous there at this period, 
and the mission soon prospered. But owing to want of labourers at 
headquarters M. Perez had to be recalled in 1673 to Ayuddhyfi 
where in the month of May of that year he greeted the Bi- 
shop of Heliopolis on his arrival from Europe. 8 

1677. 

In 1677, as already noticed on a preceding page (17) a misun- 
derstanding had arisen between the English authorities at Surat and 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs at Ayuddhya regarding some tin 
that had been lost at Juixkceylon. 

1681 — 85. Gervaise. 

Gervaise, who resided in Siam from 168 L to 1685 attached to 
the Catholic mission at Ayuddhya, sets forth the advantages of the 
port of Jonsalam which, he says, 4 is situated to the west of the 

1. “Voyages de Perse aux Indes Orientales par le Sr. Jean- 
Albert de Mandelslo ” ; Amsterdam, 1727, p. 334. 

2. “ Relation du Voyage de Mgr. l’Eveque de Beryte, par M. 
de Bourges”; 2nd ed., Paris 1668, pp. 141-42. 

3. “History of the Churches,” etc., in the China llevjjQW, vol. 
XVIII, p« 10. Pallegoix’ “Description du Royaume de Siam,” Paris, 
1854, vol. II, p. 143 ;f Anderson's “English Intercourse with Siam,” p, 

235. 

4. “ Histoire Xaturelle et Politique du Royaume de Siam”: 

Parte, 1688. J 
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Malay Peninsula in about 8° lat., between the mainland and an 
island that bears its name and lies only two leagues off. The only 
defect of this seaport is, that it is not deep enough for large vessels ; 
but a large fine roadstead near it can successfully do duty as harbour. 
It is a place of refuge for all vessels proceeding to the Coromandel 
coast when surprised by storms, which usually occur during the 
months of July and August $ and is of great importance for the trade 
of Bengal, Pegu, and other neighbouring kingdoms (pp, 14-15). 
Evidently, the port here meant is that of Thu Riia. Further on he 
states that the Dutch have often set their eyes upon the Island of 
Jonsalam , because there are to be found some small quantities of 
gold and ambergris, and plenty of calin (tin) 1 2 ; but the King (of 
Siam,) has entrusted the government of the island to a Frenchman 
(Charbonneau, see below) who finds himself -well there and has no 
mind to permit them to enter it (p. 82.) 

1685 — Ohoisy. 

The gossipy Abb<§ de Choisy tells us in liis fc Journal 552 that 
Joncelawj , a seaport on the West coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
abounds in certain (tin) and ambergris. 

1685 — CirATJJMONT. 

Chaumont simply mentions Josalam among the 11 provinces 
of Siam in a list seemingly copied from De Bourges ( p. 160 ) ; and 
adds that tin was shipped by the King’s junks for China, the 
Coromandel coast, and Surat (pp. 150, 155). 3 

The Franco-Siahese Trading-Convention of 1685.— 

Tin Monopoly at Junkceylon Granted to France. 

However, the two French envoys, Chaumont and Choisy, 
knew a good deal more about the island than they give us to under- 
stand in their hooks, where all their political doings in connection 

1. The alleged Dutch designs upon Junkceylon and Tenasserim 
are already set forth in the letter of Deslandes ( the chief agent in Siam 
of the Oompagnie des Indes ) to Baron, dated December 26th, 1682. — See 
Lanier’s “ Etude Historique sur les Relations de la France et du 
Royaume de Siam”* Versailles, 1883; p. 30. 

2. Paris, 1741 ; p. 397. 

3. “ Relation do TAmbassade de M. le Chevalier de Ohaumont/' 
etc.; 3rd ed., Paris 1687. 
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with the establishment of French influence and trade monopolies 
in Siam are most scrupulously skipped over. We now full well 
know from the documents of that period preserved in the archives of 
the French Government, that besides the published treaty granting 
privileges to the apostolic missionaries in Siam signed at Louvo 
(Lopfliburl) on the 10th December 1685, a particular convention was 
likewise drawn up by the two signatories — Cliaumont and Pliaulcon 
—•according most advantageous prerogatives to the Compaguie des 
Indes, not least of which was the monopoly of the tin trade on 
Joncelang Island., with the permission to build there a factory. 1 
Whether such a building was erected or not does not transpire ; but 
as French governors continued to be appointed to the island, there 
seems to be no doubt that a small French settlement sprang up there. 

1687 — La Loubeee. 

Of all writers of this period La Louhere is the one who sup- 
plies us with the most important information on Siam, and therefore 
also on Junkceylon. Subjoined are the passages bearing on this 
island culled from the English translation of his valuable book. 2 

“ They have another [mountain of loadstone] also near Jon- 
salam , a City seated in an Island of the Gulph of Bengal, which is 
not above the distance of a Mans voice from the Coast of Siam but the 
Loadstone which is dug at Jonsalam loses its vertue in three or four 
Months ” (p. 14) u ...Salt may... cost too much to make, as in the 
Island of Jonsalam , the inhabitants whereof do rather chuse to im- 
port their Salt from Tenasserin” (p. 84). 

“The Calin or Tin. — All the Galin is his [the King’s], and 
he sells it as well to Strangers as to his own Subjects, excepting 
that which is dug out of the Mines of Jonsalam on the Gulph of 
Bengal ; for this being a remote Frontier, he leaves the Inhabitants 
in their ancient Rights, so that they enjoy the Mines which they 
dig, paying a small profit to this Prince 53 (p. 94). Thus, under the 
reign of King Narai, the islanders still enjoyed the privilege of 
working their tin-mines by paying a royalty in the form of a certain 


1. See Lanier, oj;. cit . ; p. 67. 

2. “A new Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam,” 
London, 1693. 
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share on their net produce. This system seems to have continued 
until some time prior to 1821 when we hear for the first time of the 
tin mines of Junkceylon being farmed (see below). 

“ Brother Rene Oharbonneau... after having been a Servant 
of the Mission of St. Lazarus at Paris, had passed to the Service of 

the Foreign Missions and was gone to Siam [in 1677]. by his 

Industry knew how to let blood, and give a Remedy to a sick Person. 
... He was afterwards three or four years [circa 1681-1 685] Governox* 
of Jonsalam by Commission, and with great approbation : and because 
he desired to return to the City of Siam [Ayuddhya] to his Wife's 
Relations, which are Fortugueses, Mr. Billi, the Master of Mr. de 
Ohaumont’s Palace, succeeded him in the Employment of Jonsalam 33 
(p. 91). — This must have been at about the end of 1685 or the begin- 
ing of 1686, as the Chevalier de Chaumont was in Siam from the 
24th September to the 22nd December 1685. 

Anderson, after having told us 1 that Oharbonneau, the first 
medical missionary to Siam, arrived in the country in 1677 and was 
at once employed in a hospital established by the King, comments as 
follows on his appointment to the governorship of the island of 
Junkceylon. — “How far this appointment had been brought about 
by the influence of the Vicars-Apostolic is unknown., hut in the 
light of after events, it seems even more probable that it had been 
made at their suggestion, and that this was the first active or ovexh 
step taken by them to forward French influence in the kingdom to 
the detriment of other nations, such as the Portuguese, Dutch, and 
English, who had been in the country long before them, and who 
had materially contributed to promote its commercial prosperity* 
Being in no way an appointment connected with the Church, it can 
only he regarded as the beginning of the great effort made by the 
Jesuits, later on, to obtain for their nation supreme political sup- 
remacy over Siam.” These comments seem justified only to 
a slight extent. Junkceylon— as we have seen Gervaise 
informs us, a year or more before the question arose of 
Cbarbonneau’s appointment, and as Deslandes’ letter confirms since 
1682,— had been more than once coveted by the Dutch ; and it was 

1. “English Intercourse with Siam,” pp. 240-24J, 
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certainly the desire of the Siamese Court to prevent it falling into 
their hands. Furthermore, it was entirely against his inclination 
and only when signified that “ the King of Siam absolutely requir’d 
it/ 3 — we learn from La Loubere (p. 91) 1 * — -that Oharbonneau 
proceeded to build a wooden fort on the Pegu frontier. Tt must have 
been as a result of his having honourably acquitted himself in the 
fulfilment of this task, that he was chosen for the governorship of 
Junkeeylon Island which he cannot very willingly have hold, since 
he resigned the office after three or four years and preferred to re- 
turn to liis family circle in Ayuddhya. The appointment of another 
Frenchman to succeed him, far from having being inspired by the 
Vicars- Apostolic, was evidently hut a natural consequence of the 
Franco-Siamese trading convention signed in the course of 
Chaumont’s mission in 1685. This is shown by the very fact of the 
Master of Ohaumont’s household being designated to fill the post. 

1689 — Tun Fkknoh Naval Dkmoxstiiatiok at J cnkceylon. 

As a result of the revolution that took place in Siam in the 
spring of 1688, Desfarges, the French officer in command of the 
citadel of Bangkok, had to evacuate the place with his troops on the 
2nd November of the same year and embark for Pondiehery which 
he reached on January 81st 1689. There had arrived some two 
weeks before that the debris of the French detachment that 
garrisoned Mergui. A council being held of the military and civil 
authorities present at the place, it was resolved, among other things, 
to occupy Junkeeylon Island, so as to be able to easily come to terms 
with the new power that swayed over Siam. Desfarges still held, 
contrary to what should have been, three distinguished Siamese 
officials as hostages, and it was hoped that through their means 
negotiations could he reopened and some satisfactory arrangement 
easily come to. Five ships being placed at his disposal by the 
Pondiehery authorities, he sailed for Junkeeylon in February, with 
his officers and 380 soldiers. 

Immediately upon coming at anchor in Tha-rtia harbour, 
Desfarges set about to renew the connection that had been broken 


1. A plirase misconstrued by Anderson (op. eit., p. 241) as 

applying to Oharbonneau’s appointment to Junkeeylon. 
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with Siam. So he wrote to the P'hral.i Khlang announcing his 
return, that he had brought the hostages with him, that all he 
wanted was peace, and all he claimed was that the Frenchmen held 
captive in Siam should be returned to him, as well as his baggage 
that had been detained behind when he left the mouth of the Bang- 
kok river. This message was sent overland to the Siamese capital and 
reached it towards the eud of August 1(389, according to Pallegoix. 
The Bishop of Metellopolis, the only one of the hostages left there 
by Desfarges who had not broken his faith and fled, did his best to 
persuade the Siamese officialdom not to allow such a fine opportunity 
of reconciliation to pass away. But his arguments were of no 
avail : the Siamese refused to consider the matter, and strict orders 
were sent to the local authorities at Junkeeylon not to supply either 
victuals, water, or provisions of whatever sort to the French there 
and to lay hands on such of them as attempted to land. 

Surprised at meeting with so much stubbornness, Desfarges 
tried his hand once more at peace-making on somewhat different 
lines. On the 27th August he sent out one of the Siamese hostages 
with two letters for the Pdiral.i Khlang. In one, coming from his 
pen, he solicited the dispatching of envoys, accompanied by the 
Bishop of Metellopolis, to Junkeeylon in order to conclude a treaty. 
The other letter, signed by Veret, the unscrupulous and mischievous 
quondam chief of the French factory at Ayuddhya, treated of 
commercial affairs, and demanded from the King of Siam the 
cession of Junkeeylon Island to the Compagnie des Indes. 
“ L’effronterie de VSret ne se dementait pas,” observes Lanier at this 
j tincture. 

After long deliberation the Siamese Court replied that the 
Christian captives would not be delivered until Desfarges released the 
last two hostages he held. The French commander gave way at last. 
The season was far advanced, so after freeing one of the hos- 
tages he sailed for Bengal with three ships. Twelve days after, M. de 
Vertesale, the second in command, left Junkeeylon in his turn with 
the rest, after having released the last Siamese official detained as 
security and sent along with him the two interpreters Ferreux and 
Pinchero who were to make in due course known to the Siamese 
Court the rectitude of intents with which the French expedition had 
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proceeded to J unkceylon. The whole party ultimately reached Siam 
on the 5th December 1689, with the welcome announcement that 
the French vessels had withdrawn from Junkceylon bound to 
Bengal. 1 Thus ended this barren attempt at re-establishing cordial 
relations with Siam. Lanier speaks of it as an occupation of 
Junkceylon, but arguing from what precedes there appears to have 
been no actual occupation whatever of the island. The French 
fleet seems to have merely lain at anchor in the harbour, and if the 
orders received from headquarters were strictly carried out by the 
local authorities, its men can have had but little chance of setting 
their foot on shore. Mr. Billi, the French governor appointed in 
1685, was apparently no more in charge. If occupation there was, 
it must have been of some islet in or about the habour. It is in- 
teresting to notice in this connection, that one of such came to be 
known to navigators as French Island (see below, under the date 
1779), owing presumably to its having been temporarily held or 
availed of by the crews of that fleet. The expedition was therefore, 
to all intents and purposes, a mere peaceful naval demonstration, as 
harmless and useless as may be imagined. It may indeed be said 
to have utterly ruined the French cause at the Siamese capital, for 
the news of Desfarges* arrival at Junkceylon led there to a recrudes- 
cence of ill-feeling and to reprisals against the missionaries and 
their converts. 2 

1700-1719 — Hamilton. 

Not long after the above events Junkceylon was visited 
between 1700 and 1719 by Captain Alexander Hamilton in the 
course of his various trips along the West coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. Needless to say that this well informed writer whose 
ee New Account of the East Indies ” 3 offers — according to Professor 


1. Of. Lanier, op. cit, pp. 172-174; Pallegoix, vol. II., pp. 
188,190 ; and Anderson, op. pit., p. 383. The last-named author makes 
one of his most glaring blunders in confounding this expedition, which 
took place in 1689, with the cruise of Admiral Duquesne-Guit ton’s 
squadron in the Gulf of Bengal which took place in 1690 and had nothing 
to do with Junkceylon or, for that matter, with any part of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

2. Cf. Lanier, op. eit., p~ 175. 

3. In 2 vols 8vo : 1st ed., Edinburgh, 1727 ; 2nd ed., London, 1744. 
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Laughton — “a closer parallel to the history of Herodotus than 
perhaps any other in modern literature/* has left us one of the best 
old accounts of the island which is here subjoined, 1 

“ The next place of any commerce on this coast [West coast of 
the Malay Peninsula] is the island of Jonkceyloan ; it lies in the 
dominions of the King of Siam. Between Merjee [Mergui] and 
Jonkceyloan there are several good harbours for shipping, but the sea- 
coast is very thin of inhabitants, because there are great numbers of 
freebooters, called salleiters , 2 who inhabit islands along the sea coast, 
and they both rob, and take people for slaves, and transport them 
for AtcJieeriy and there make sale of them, and Jonkceyloan often feels 
the weight of their depredations. 

“ The north end of Jonkceyloan lies within a mile of the 
continent, but the south end is above three leagues from it. 
Between the island and the continent is a good harbour for shipping 
in the south-west monsoons, and on the west side of the island 
Futon [ Patong, gqq ] bay is a safe harbour in the north-east 

winds. The islands afford good masts for shipping, and abundance 
of tin, but few people to dig for it, by reason of the afore-mentioned 
outlaws, and the governors being generally Chinese, who buy their 
places at the court of Siam, and, to reimburse themselves, oppress 
the people, in so much that riches would he but a plague to them, 
and their poverty makes them live an easy, indolent life. 

“Yet the villages on the continent drive a small trade with ship- 
ping that come from the Choromandel coast and Bengal, but both 
the buyer and seller trade by retail, so that a ship’s cargo is a long 
time in selling, and the product of the country is as long in 
purchasing.” (p. 431). 

Further on Hamilton, speaking of an albino elephant he saw 
at the Siamese capital, notices that “ he is only of a cream colour, 

1. Culled from voL VIII of Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages, 
London 1811, 1 which reproduces it in extenso ; as I have no access to the 
original work, 

2« Selat or Malay pirates, called by old writers Celates, 
Salettes , etc. 
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and I have seen several at Bangarie [Bang Khl!, 3/M TO j 1 a village 
near Jonkceyloan, as white as him.” (p. 470). 

It will thus be seen that the reaction consequent on the 
Siamese revolution of 1688, which stifled the great progress that 
had been made during the preceding thirty years in the develop- 
ment of the country and its trading relations with abroad, had 
lethal effects on Junkceylon as well. With no more armed vessels 
or garrisons to defend the coast this was incessantly exposed to the 
incursions of the Malay pirates, while the former European 
governors of the island had been replaced by unscrupulous China- 
men who have ever since proved, while holding official posts, the real 
bane of the island. So the oppressed people had no alternative but 
to idle away their time, and tin mines lay almost untouched. 
Interesting is Hamilton’s mention of Patong Bay (he is, to my 
belief, the first writer that has referred to it), which must have 
been known to navigators as a place of refuge during the north-east 
monsoon long before his time. On the whole his account, especially 
from a seaman’s point of view, is a very correct one, and closes the 
available series of European sidelights on the island for the period 
during which the Siamese capital stood at Ayuddhya. 

1779 — Dk. Koenig. 

The next learned traveller to visit Junkceylon was Dr. 
Koenig, a prominent Danish botanist and pupil of Linnaeus who 
held from 1768 several appointments as medical attendant and 
naturalist in India. At the end of 1778 he started on a scientifical 
expedition to Siam where P c hya Tak had set up as king ; and on his 
way back to India in 1779 he stayed for several months at Junkeey- 
lon, of which in his usual enthusiastic spirit he studied the fauna 
and flora, extending his researches to several of the neighbouring 
smaller islands. The voluminous account of his travels, written in 
Danish and preserved in MS. in the British Museum collections, lay 
quite ignored to the public until- the portions of it relating to Siam 
and the Malay Peninsula were well advisedly translated into English 

1. This is the Bangery of the map of Siam accompanying La 
Loub&re’s work (1690), and lies on a bay on the West coast of the Malay 
Peninsula a short distance to the north of Pak-P‘hrah Strait. 
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and published in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Roy a 
Asiatic Society. 1 

His chief interest lying in investigations concerning natural 
history, he has, as a matter of course, designedly neglected other 
points of more general interest. Nevertheless, his narrative 
contains many valuable items of information on the geo- 
graphy and political events of the countries he visited ; whereas 
in his special field he was certainly the first savant to make a 
scientifical study of the flora and fauna of Siam, and perhaps the 
only one who ever investigated those of * Junkceylon. 2 The account 
of his researches in this and adjacent islands alone occupies alto- 
gether no less than 30 pages of print, hence it can only he here 
summarized, leaving out matters that would merely interest 
specialists. The very bad handwriting of the MS. has proved no 
small source of difficulty to the translator, especially in the 
making out of proper names, which moreover seem to have been taken 
down only in a somewhat slovenly manner so as to still further 
intensify their puzzling character. Hence but conjectural identifica- 
tions could at times be offered here. Such of them as will be found 
accompanied by a query should be further examined by those well ac- 
quainted with the local topography, as they are still open to correction. 

1st visit. — On the 19th March, 1779, Dr. Koenig arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Junkceylon in the ship “ Bristol 55 commanded by 
Captain Francis Light, the well known founder of Penang in after 
years . — C( We jmssed a very pleasant-looking island, Pullu Pausang 
[Pulo Panjang., in Siam. Kol.i Yau-yai, im3 U1Q lyjqj ], and str- 
aight before us in a narrow strait we saw many differently shaped 
•rocks, projecting from the sea, the biggest among them had the most 

1. No. 26 (Jan. 1894) pp. 59-201; and No. 27 (October 1894) 

pp. 57-133. ; ' 

2. In the third volume of “ fitudes Diverges ” of the Mission 
Pavie (Paris, 1904) his name and his work are totally ignored, apd in the 
preface Henry Mouhot is represented as having been the first naturalist 
to visit the interior of Indo-China. Long before him, however, Dr. 
^Koenig had been botanizing in the environs of Ayuddliya and Chan- 
thabun, besides exploring the interior of Junkceylon. He is thus 
incontestably the pioneer, and deserves not only to be remembered Jp 
connection with botanical and zoological discovery in Indo-China, but his 
place and merits should duly be recognized in works purporting to deal 
with this subject in an impartial spirit). 
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peculiar shape. The anchor was cast at three o’clock in the afternoon 
between the islands of Pullu Salang [Pulo Alang, Siam, [fix TON]* 
which consist of two islands, one smaller than the other, 

4f 24. — Early I went to the tin smelting place and botanized ; 
at four o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at the first hamlet, which 
is called Bingluy [R6ng Liiei, lj<jlflflU=Saw Shed], and is the lar- 
gest of them all ; an hour after we came to Kockren [ Koh P ]. x 
I saw the manner of smelting in the evening. 

“ 25. — I went to the mine which lies about a quarter of a 
mile from Kockren, The way passes through a dense forest. From 
there I went further to a place the tin of which was exhausted. 

44 26. — Went back across the mountains, and arrived at twelve 
o’clock in Tarmah [Tha-Rtia, yin L5TQ? then capital of the Pfiiuket 
district] . 

28—1 went to the island Pullu Sallang Minor [Koh Alang 
Noi], with the boat, the crew of which was to cut and fetch wood 
for the ship. I found many remarkable things. At five o’clock the 
ship went under sail.” (Op. cit.. No. 26, pp. 197-198). 

Being caught in a heavy storm when near the Nikobars, 
which so wildly belaboured the old ship as to make it unsafe to 
proceed, they were forced to turn back towards Junkceylon which 
they reached on April 80th. 

1. This is a most puzzling toponym, the initial word of which is 

evidently Koh, [f]X^ meaning an island; though Kh6k, a 

patch of rising ground, is not impossible, however unsupported by cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Further on our author distinctly speaks of it 
as an island - “ the island of Gockren ” — thus leading one to connect it 

with the islet of Koh Kluei, IfnSfiQQy lying close by the north- 
eastern corner of the Lem Ya-mu peninsula. However, as a tin mine is 
stated by him to have existed at a quarter of a mile from Kockren , the 
foregoing inference loses much of its value, and one would mcliue^to 
look for the locality in question either to the south-east or to the north- 
west of Tha-Rxia village, where tin has been and is still worked. In the 
last named direction exists a hamlet bearing the name of Ban Bang Koh, 

Jy 

inuiramis, “ Island Greek Village;” but this can hardly be Dr. 

Koenig’s Gockren or Gockren. So the final identification of this place- 
name must be left to local investigators. 
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2nd visit . — “ 30.* — We armed between the islands [ i. e. the 
three islands northward from Lem Nga, LLVj^LJ <31 and southward 
from the Alangs] and cast anchor towards midday near a small 
island [Koh Mali; [filS 34^]. There we found two English ships, 
that of Captain James Scott and that of Captain Theserten [Peters* 
or Petersen]’ 5 (p. 201). This stray hint evidences how frequented 
by shipping was the island at this period. 

“ May 1. — In the afternoon I went to an island called Koprati 
[Koh Mapdmui im* 34* ViriQ, which name —like most long words 

in the local parlance — is usually contracted into Koh Phlrau] , which 
was at 1000 steps’ distance [westward] from the ship... I turned my 
attention first to a prominent mountain peak. It consisted of clayey 
very fine stone, which varied much in colour 5 most of it was grey* 
some was green, black or pink. It did not form any big blocks, but 
strong ferruginous veins divided it into many irregular parts. This 
kind of stone is used by the Siamese to write their books with, which 
books consist of black cardboard. They cut the stone into small 

sticks, one inch in length 1 and half as thick as a quill ” (Op. 

cit., No. 27, p. 57). 

“8 . — <c At midday I went again to this island...Pirst of all 
I visited the huts of some Malays and learned from them that they 
boil the large Holothuria [beche-de-mer] first in salt water ; after 
that they are put on a stand, which is madexof split bamboo, is half 
a man high, two yards broad and six feet long. They kindle a 
bright fire underneath this stand, which has the effect of both, 
drying and smoking the Holathwria ” (pp. 58-59). 

“ 6. — I went to an island which lay one mile northward from 
our ship. 2 My researches were soon interrupted by the arrival of 

1 . A clerical error has widently crept in here. These steatite slate 

pencils, called Din-so Hm, ^34 3^34 in . Siamese, are about 6 inches in 

length. Those made from soft yellow chalk are termed fpjClfM* 

2 . The island here alluded to is Koh Khob, <2^ The posi- 
tion of the ship thereby becomes fixed at f mile eastward from Koh 
Mapfiirau, | mile westward from Koh Mali, and 1 mile southward from 
Koh Khob, 
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seven or eight Malay praus, whose neighbourhood is always 

dangerous for all Europeans After 8 o’clock the anchor was 

•weighed to go to Tamah [Tha-Rlia Harbour], where we had been a 
month ago. 

“ 7. — We travelled between the islands of Pullu Penjang 
[Panjang] and the Lehlands [Alangs], as far as the French island/ 
but the ship did not advance ; therefore the anchor was cast.,.” 

“8.— We tried again to get near the land, ....and at four 

o’clock in the afternoon we arrived at Tamah [Tha Elia Harbour] , 
(P. 60). 

^ 22. — I took the road, leading to Cochreu [ ? Koh...], which 

was very muddy and often intersected by rivulets In a very 

dark wood, often traversed by the rhinoceros, I found on their dung 
a special kind of Boletus stipitatus. The roots consisted of a bulb... 

Ci 23. — I went again to the place in the wood which is often 
flooded by the sea ” (p. 62). 

“ 24.— A tiger visited our house, but was satisfied with only 
one goose for this time, which he carried away with him to his 
hiding place, which was about 200 yards from our house in a dense 
opening wood at the hack of the house ” 

“ 27, 28. — I continued to collect insects. Towards evening 
I met a? wild elephant, from which I had to escape. The bishop of 
these parts 1 2 told me that the leaves of Sussa Badja [Malay Bakung 

Suasa=Susum anthelminticum ? ] .are used as vesieatories ” 

(pp. 62-63). 

“ 30. — W e went to our ship, which lay in the harbour, but 
we had much trouble to reach it, on account of the many trees 
floating in the water, cast there by recent storms 


1. See above, p. 30. This now appears to be Koh Pheli, 

imS HYP norfc h °f Alangs. 

2. The author doubtless means the Buddhist head-priest qi 
the place. There was at least one Buddhist monastery, q*^ yjqy ^ ^ 
by the river bank at Tha-Riia, as will be seen further on. 
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c< 31. — I went to tlie larger Pullu Salang [ Alang] , which is 
only separated from the smaller island by a narrow passage, it is twice 
as large as the smaller one., and lies parallel with the land, stretch- 
ing from North-East to South-West After low tide we returned 

to our ship, which lay three miles from this island 

“ June 1-2 — I had an opportunity to send some intelligence 
of my present condition to my friends on the coast of Bengal, as 
Captain Peters returned thither 

“ 8. — Captain Peters took all my letters. Ilis ship took tin 
from our captain and left the harbour in the afternoon to sail for its 
destination 

“ 4. — I went to Pullu Jambu [Lorn. Yamu, H'TOUUly ]/ an 

a 

island, which might rather he called a land-point because only a 
swamp, which is only flooded at high tide, separates it from the 
island Junkceylon. It has the same direction as the two Salangs 
[Alangs] and on entering the harbour it lies on the right-hand side. 
It consists of two middling high but narrow mountains, which are 
separated by a valley. The front part of this island is closely 
covered with high trees ; there seems to be one place in the valley 
which is not overgrown with trees, and also a hill, which lies in 
front of the mountain farthest inland, and seems not to produce any 
trees, but is covered with a kind of light green grass, which gives 
a very pleasant view in the distance. Unfortunately, however, this 
grass grows to almost a man’s height and consists of a kind of 
sugarcane.... The ‘bamboo and the sugarcane make this island a 
favourite resort for elephants, therefore as soon as one. comes into 
the jungle, one finds many paths made by tlie elephants, and that 
these paths originate from them is shown by their dung, which one 
finds everywhere. I was told that there were specially white ele- 
phants with their young ones living here, the latter however were of 
the ordinary colour ; hut I should not like to pledge myself for the 
truth of this assertion. ...(pp. 64-66). 

v 12. — At breakfast I was treated to some rhinoceros hide. 
... The rhinoceros are said to visit this island from time to time. ... 
(pp. 68-69). r 

1. Incorreotly marked in oharts as Lem Jam. 
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“ 16... among other corals,, there are many fleshy corals on 
'these shores... In the evening I was fetched out one and a half mile, 
to the ship of Captain Welsh, which had just arrived from the coast 
of Sumatra... (pp. 70-71.) 

“19... the splendid cone of the Amonim showed to perfec- 
tion. It has a carmine red colour, and is often eaten by the 
Siamese, who call it Kalch [ Kha ... ? ] 1 ...The Siamese told 
me that the elephants too are very fond of this cone. ,,(p. 73.) 

“In the afternoon I sent my boy and some of the Siamese to 
fetch me some beetles of which they had spoken. They said that 
this beetle builds its nest one foot deep in the ground, by preference 
in such places where the wild elephants have left their dung. In the 
evening they came back with fifteen beetles of a very large kind, 
which resemble the Scarabaea aclen [ ? ] : The Siamese wash these 
insects, fry them, and eat them with great appetite ; they assured me 
that they had an excellent taste, which opinion my captain confirmed, 
who had himself eaten them, prepared in some other manner. I am 
convinced that they contain many particles of fat — -..The Siamese 
•call these insects Fhu-zi , vel Tzuh~tzhi 2 (p. 75). 


1. If an Aviomum (misread Amonim ), i. e. a zinziberacea, it may 
be either Kha, ^ ( Alpinia galangas ) ; P'hlai, I'M • "Pvo1i, lll3X, 
often pron. Ploh (Kaempferia galangas) ; Reu, u'q (Amomum mllosum). 


or similar. Perhaps Kha-ling a wild variety of Alpinia. 

2. The kind of insect here referred to wool d at first sight hardly 

a-/ % 

seem to be aught else than the Tua Bung, p]Q 3J<] ? which nests in holes 

underground and is eaten roasted in the fire, its eggs being also relished. 
If so, Dr. Koenig might have written down its name in the form of 
Tuh-byng. There is, however, a serious difficulty confronting us here. 
The Tua Bilng is Melopceus albostriatus , the largest variety of mygale 
found in Indo -China ; and it is known that mygales are eaten boiled or 
stewed in Siam, Laos and Kamboja; while their eggs are considered a 
delicacy. But the insect referred to by Dr. Koenig is described as a 
beetle and must evidently belong to the family of Scarabeidae; for 
it is impossible to conceive that a naturalist of his standing would 
speak of a mygale as such. Among beetles I only know of the Brachinus 
exquisitus of the carabidae family being eaten fried; but this, called 


is scarcely more than one inch long. Hence only further 
research can lead to the identification of the edible insect alluded to. 
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“21. — Early in the morning I made preparations to goto 
Tarnah [Tha Elia] in the afternoon* and then I went for a short 

time to Pullu Janibu [Ya-mu] I found another tree resembling 

the rotan* with a fascicle of fruits* the spadices of which were 
bright red. The fruits were oval, oblong, smooth, sessile and fleshy- 
inside ; they were of a beautiful blood-red colour* and were twice as 
big as the ordinary sized quills. The fleshy part encloses the kernel 
with a layer of prickly stiff fibres* which were rather loose at 
the top part. The kernel consisted of an oblong nut* which was 
exactly like a nut when cut* and contained some red juice* which 
dyes the linen red when brought in contact with it The tree is 

well known by the natives here who call it GJcottschoh [ 

KotSo?]* 1 and use these nuts sometimes instead of the ordinary 
Betel nuts......... I went round the island and found a kind of large 

tree* which was frequented by several Buceros The Siamese call 

this bird Nock Nang [ read Not Kahang or ECrahang* yf) or 

nJSVTH l ar £ G hornbill* Buceros rhinoceros , of which Nok Hang 
is the local contracted form of the name ]; it only lives on fruits and 
seldom flies low. The remarkable thing in this bird is that it makes 
a peculiar noise with its wings as it flies along. ...” ( pp. 78-79 ), 

“26. — The atmosphere on land was rather unsafe for 
Europeans during the last days, on account of some quarrels 
between some English captains and the king; I was therefore called 
back to the ship. Before I left the land I botanized a little...... 

A Chinese merchant, living at Tarnah [Tha Eua]* told me that tin 
was also being found on the height of the mountains* because the 
violent rain washes the earth away and so uncovers the tin and 
sometimes even washes this down as well. The old women collect 
it* and bring it to the smelter, who renders them •£ of what they 
have brought him, because the prevailing custom here is to give the 
smelter £ of whatever he smelts, which is the only payment for his 
trouble. All the tin in Pullu Panjang had formerly been collected 
in this manner, and was not dug for as they do here, and there was 


1. The presence on the island of the medicinal plant called Bj3t 
So will be found confirmed further on from Siamese sources ; but it is 
somewhat doubtful whether it can be the tree referred to here, as from 
its designation the plant would appear to be a mere tuber. , 
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enough tin there to furnish many people with an occupation. But 
Malay ships had often killed and robbed this people, so that in the 
end they had fled. On the whole Malay coast people are said to 
collect the tin in this primitive way and not to dig for it as they do 
here 55 (p. 80). 

[July] 5. — I spent this day in Oaptain Light’s company, and 
we could dare to penetrate deeper into the wood, because we had many 
people with us who were armed with guns.... We went right across 
the island, which was covered with a dense forest, consisting of 
many very high trees ; the ground was strewn over with their fruits 
and we gathered some of them ” (p. 81). 

" 12. — ...I asked Captain Light to let me have a boat and a 
few men ; we rowed to a part of the island which did not make it 

necessary for me to climb I went a few hundred steps up the 

mountain and found to my great astonishment two kinds of Areca 
trees.... There was a whole wood of them here, white ones as well as 
the red kind ” (p. 83). 

ff 13.— I was seized with a violent bilious fever, combined 

« with cold shivers and general weakness [which] threatened to kill 

me. Therefore I resolved to go with Captain Scott’s three-masted 
ship, which was bound for Malacca, my Captain readily made all 
arrangements for my passage, as he feared to have a corpse on his 
ship, while Captain Scott could easily make funeral arrangements at 
sea; and late in the evening of the 17th I went on board of Captain 
Scott’s ship, called “ Prince.” We sailed still the very evening.” 
(pp. 84-85), — 

Thus ended Dr. Koenig’s fruitful visit to Junkceylon. He 
got thence safely to Malacca, next to Kedah, visiting many other 
places en route , and ultimately got back to India where he died on 
June 26, 1785, at Jagrenatporoum, aged 57 years. Although he tells 
us but little of the social condition of Junkceylon, his occasional 
remarks on the harbour, the neighbouring islands, and especially the 
tin mining operations going on there in his time are exceedingly in- 
teresting. We gather from these that the island continued to be exposed 
to the incursions of Malay pirates who had been the cause of the dis- 
continuance of tin works on Pulo Panjang, i. e. Koh Yau-yai. We 
moreover see that the islanders still enjoyed the privilege of mining 
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for tin wherever they chose, had to pay | for the cost of smelting, and 
probably i of the net produce as royalty to the chief of the district 
who had to forward a certain portion to the provincial authority at 
F'hang-nga or Takua-pa, to be thence sent to the Siamese capital by 
the route that shall be described in due course. The smelting of the 
ore was seemingly done by Chinamen who were already numerous 
W the island and carried on a certain portion of its import and 
export trade. But tin was also exported on European ships, which 
fact argues that the monopoly in force at the period when the 
Siamese capital was still at Ayuddhya had not been re-established 
during the reign of P c hya Tak, or was maintained but in a slovenly 
manner. Dr. Koenig does not tell us anything about ambergris, 
probably because he had not visited the West coast of the island 
where that substance is likely to have been chiefly collected. Per contra , 
lie records the presence in considerable numbers of rhinoceroses, 
tigers, elephants, and even albino elephants on the island. Most of 
these wild animals have probably become far more scarce since that 
time. As to whether slate pencils are still wrought at Kol.i Map f hrau 
I am unable to say. It is ’a pity our author did not tell us something 
more of Tha-Rtta which, as we shall see from other accounts, was at 
the time a town of considerable importance. But on the whole we 
must be thankful for whatever else he put on record,, which has a special 
interest as being the only sidelight we get on the island since 
Hamilton’s time, and but a few years after the fall of Ayuddhya 
( 1767 ) and the translation of the capital of Siam to Bangkok (1768). 

Extracts from Local Records up to 1782. 

I shall now make some extracts from a document written by 
local officials in 1841 in so far as they bear on the period immediately 
preceding the year 1782, so as to complete our notices on the 
history of the island up to that date. The rare document in question 
is reproduced and translated in full in Appendix A; so here I need 
only touch upon the principal points relating to the period under 
examination. 

0‘halang. — During the last years of the capital Ayuddhya there 
were two chiefs in the Cffialang district, born of the same father but 
of different mothers. One of them bore the name of Chom Bang, 
resided at Ban Takhlen and was the governor of Thalaiig; he wedded 
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a Malay widow who had fled to the island from Kedah, and had by her 
2 sons and 3 daughters, two of the latter of whom achieved afterwards 
great distinction, as will appear in the sequel, while the elder son 
became governor of Thalang later on. The other chief was Chora. 
Thau, 1 who resided at Ban Don; one of his sons became also some 
time afterwards governor of Thalang. Perfect harmony reigned 
between the two families at Ban Takhlen and Ban Don. But this 
state of tranquility in the island was soon to come to an end. 

For some time afterwards Cliom C c hai Surindr of the LipTion 
village ( jjfty VIQW ) rebelled with the intent of seizing the power. 
An order came from the capital to arrest him, and he was caught 
and executed for high treason. There being then, no able man left in 
the island, an official from the capital, Khang-seng by name was sent 
out as Grovernor. At, the eldest son of Chom Rang, succeeded him 
as Pffiraya Thalang, but shortly afterwards he was shot dead by da- 
coits, and Thalang remained without governor. 

Thereupon a Malay from Kedah made himself master of the 
island. But soon the people of Thalang revolted, erected fortifed 
camps at Mai Khan, Pah Sagu, and Tang-ro ( ? ) 2 * * and drove the Malaya 
out, thus liberating the island. This ev'ent seems to have happened 
either shortly before or shortly after 1780, and was no doubt the 
cause of the erroneous statement, repeated in all European account a 
of Junkceylou from Horsburgh’s time to the present day, to the 
effect that the island was formerly a possession of Kedah and did 


1. These titles of Chom , given to the CTialang chiefs at 

the period are worthy of notice. Chom means ‘ top * summit 5 ; and 
metaphorically a chief, or chieftain. It is also remarkable that in the 
document here refered to, the name of the district; or island is invariably 
spelled Thalang, and not C'halang. 

2. Ban Mai Khau, ITM 3HQ, villa S e lies on the north- 

western end of the island ; Pak Sakhvt, ij'ifl (Sago Mouth) lies close 

to the north-west of Ban Don j and Ban Lip'hon village is immediately to 

the north-west of old Tha-riia town, on the road thence to Ban Don. 
Tang-ro is doubtful as a place-name ; it may mean “ to make a stand. ” 
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not become Siamese until 1810 or thereabout l 1 The evidence we 
have brought forward in the foregoing pages shows how much truth 
there is in such a slovenly assertion, and how much knowledge about 
the political history of Kedah in those writers who ignore its having 
been, since a few decades from its foundation, a dependency of Siam 
except during brief intervals of rebellion invariably followed by a 
re-tightening of the grip on it from headquarters. 

Meanwhile Mom Sri PTiakdi, son of Clioni Nai Kong, a Ligor 
man who had come out as governor of Takua-thimg, had wedded 
Chan, the eldest daughter of Chom Rang, the old chief of 
CTialang ; and had had by her two children. The aforenamed Mom Sri 
PTiakdi died some time before 1785 ; for towards the end of that 
year Chan, the heroine of the island, is, in the Bangkok Annals* 
described as being a widow of the late governor, which statement 
argues that Mom Sri PTiakdi must have governed CTialang for some 
interval before that date. And here we must interrupt the history of 
CTialang district for the present and pass on to the other one 
on the southern part of the island. 

PTiuket. — PTiuket was formerly an important district, but 
later it was placed under the jurisdiction of CTialang. Its governors 
were at first Luang PTiuket (Khang-Khot), and then Nai Sri-cTiai 
overseer who became PTirah (or PTiraya) PTiuket. They resided at 
ThaJEUia, a little country town of considerable importance then* 
situated one and a half miles up a small stream of the same name. 
There was a large Portuguese settlement here, as well as a fine 
market street, composed of large brick buildings, among which rose 
the spacious houses belonging to the Europeans that used to reside 
here while their ships lay at anchor in the harbour. The boundaries 
between PTiuket and CTialang stood as follows 

On the West, Hin CTiai, P c hlai Tanot ; 

1. Balfour’3 “ Cyclopaedia of India,” 3rd ed., s. v. “ Junk Seylon, 
or Salang Island,” says quoting from Horsburgh : “ It formerly belonged 
to the Malay raja of Queda, but it has since been forcibly occupied by 
the Siamese of Ligor.” 

This has been copied, almost verbatim , by Prof. Keane in his 
“ Geography of the Malay Peninsula,” etc. ; London 1892, p. 15. 

And H. W. Smyth in his “ Five Years in Siam,” London, 1898; 
vol. I, p. 316, still tells us no less incorrectly that "about I810.it finally 
became Siamese.” 
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On tlie Bast, Koli Mapflirau, Au Tap-ke, Lem Nga, Lem Mat- 
p f ha ; while the following islands were included in the jurisdiction of 
P c huket,viz : Koh Yau (PuloPanjangand K 0 I .1 Yau Noi to the north- 
ward of it), Koh Alang (the two Alangs), Koh Kluei, Lem Yamu 
(Jam of maps, a quasi peninsula), K 0 I .1 Pet and Nakha, Koh Hawaii, 
Koh Pa-yoi, Koh C c ha-ngam, Au Pfliarama, Koh Ya-nat, Koh Kliula- 
khlot. The boundary continued thence to Lem Kho-en, Pale Ko-yik 
and Lem Pak-P‘liraya from which point it crossed over to Pak-nam 
Mon and Pak P‘hrah, where the strait separated it from the territory 
of the T akua-thung district. 

Our document next adds some important information about 
Takua-thung, which is worth summarizing here. 

Takua-thung. — During the last years of the capital Ayuddhya, 
Chau Pfliraya, Indravaihsa selected a site at Pak-P‘hrali whither to 
build a residence for himself. He had scarcely cleared the site and 
commenced the work when he was overtaken by death. P‘liya Tak 
had then just become King of Shim (1768) ; so he sent out several 
high officials of Chau Pfliraya and P f hya rank as commissioners. 
These established their quarters at Pale Pflirali ; and were, among 
ethers C‘hau P'hraya Lli Rajanikiil, F ‘hr ay a Dhannatrailok, and 
Pdaraya P f hip‘hifc P'hokhai, who either died or fled as it will be seen 
further on, at the time of the Burmese invasion of 1786. 1 

The channel of Pak P‘hrah ( pjqfl yjy; ) formed the 

line of separation between Takua-tliung and C f halang. 

The Junkceylon Revenue. — The royalties in kind on mines and 
other produce, as well as on sundry imports collected in Ohalang 
were forwarded to Takua-thung whence they were sent on to 
Takua-pa. Prom the last named district the tin ore, the bales of 
[Indian] fabrics and the firearms [from India] were conveyed 
across the main range by way of the Kh4u Sokpass 2 down to 
Tha Pflianom on the eastern watershed, where they were laden 
into boats and brought by way of the P £ hanom river (Khlong 
P £ hanom ) to Cfliaiya. Here they were shipped to the capital. Such, 

1. These and former commissioners evidently were sent out for 
the purpose of watching the collection of the revenue — chiefly tin — from 
Junkceylon and the Takua-thung and Takiia-pa districts, and the forward- 
ing of it overland to the capital by the route that is described further on 

2. The name of this mountain is playfully marked Mt. Hook ( ! ! ) on 

the extant maps. ' v 
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we are told, had been the custom for a very long time, and until the 
Burmese invasion of 1786, when the above operations came to a 
standstill nob to be resumed for a good many years, and then, too,, 
by a different, though more practicable, route. 


2.— Second Period; 1782-1851. 

As already noticed in the first part of this paper, with the 
advent of the present dynasty on the throne of Siam in 1782, an 
important administrative change took place, by effect of which 
Junkceylon and ail the other provinces on the Malay Peninsula 
were withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Foreign Department 
and placed as of yore under the control of the Kalahdm or Minister 
for "War, under which they were to remain until the recent reorgani- 
zation of 1893. (See above, p. 18). 

The far more enlightened spirit that has ever since distin- 
guished the newly founded dynasty, proved highly beneficial not 
only to the country, but to the foreigners that had made it their 
residence. Owing to the severe persecutions of PTiya Tab, the 
Catholic missionaries had had bodily to withdraw from Siam towards 
the end of 1779. But now that ideas of tolerance of all creeds 
prevailed, they returned to their posts within the year 1782. 
Joseph Coud6, however, resided for some time at Junkceylon where he 
found a number of soi-disants Christians that welcomed him with joy. 
X suppose these were mostly the Portuguese mestizos and other 
Eurasians of the Tha-Rtia settlement with, perhaps, a sprinkling of 
descendants of the natives evangelized during the mission of 
1671-73 (seep- 24 above). They had been receiving but some 
desultory teaching from the chaplains of Portuguese vessels and 
some Franciscans that had now and then visited the island. 

Later on Coude, upon being appointed Bishop of Rhesi and 
Apostolic Vicar for Siam resolved, while proceeding to Bangkok 
in order to receive thereat his consecration, to again visit his 
cherished Christians of Junkceylon and Takua-thung. Accordingly, 
he took a track across the Malay Peninsula that was to shorten 
his journey by some eight or ten days (doubtless via the Khau 
Sok pass ) . But this being a very unhealthy and difficult road, the 
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Bishop fell seriously ill and died while en route on the 8th 
January 1785. 1 

Captain Forrest’s Visit — 1784. 

Having been sent in 1784, by the Bengal government, 
to found a settlement at Rhio at the king’s invitation. Captain 
James Forrest upon hearing when touching at Pulo Ding- 
ding that the king Raja Haji had just fallen at the siege 
of Malacca which he had attacked — an untoward incident this 
that upset all his plans— returned and called at Junkceylon. To 
this circumstance we owe his capital account of that island, which, 
falling a few years after Dr. Koenig’s but under the new regime of 
the presently reigning dynasty, and immediately before the island 
had been lain waste by repeated Burmese raids, possesses a special 
interest from a historical point of view. This interest is further 
enhanced Tby the valuable details it supplies not only on local 
topography, natural resources and trade, but also by the sidelights 
it throws on administrative affairs and the very life of the people. A 
miniature picture is thus presented to us of the island at a most 
eventful stage of its existence ; and the precision of the information 
is such as to enable us to check and even complement to a certain 
extent several of the imperfect statements occurring in local 
documentary records. As a cute observer, an explorer and a 
faithful recorder of his peregrinations. Captain Forrest must 
he ranked immediately after Captain Alexander Hamilton, his 
eminent predecessor in the same field; and his varied subsidiary 
accomplishments that ranged from map-making to translating 
Pope’s paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer into Malay for the benefit 
and edification of the Filipinos, and from suggesting novel 
ingenious modes of preserving sea provision 2 to fiddling, to 
composing Malay songs and setting them to the sonatas of Corelli, 
eminently fitted him for that task. And yet his valuable book 3 is 


1. Pallegoix, op. cit.; vol. II, pp. 274-75, 278. China Review, 
vol. XVIII, p. 12. 

2. As regards fish-curing (p. 137) he may be said to have pre- 
conized pyroligneous acid.' 

8. “A Voyage from Calcutta to the JVIergui A 1 " 1 . ipe 1 -?::! 

an Account of the Islands Jan Sylan, 55 etc. ; London, 1 7/2 : in lo. 
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•scarcely any more, if ever, consulted. Had those playful writers 
on J unkceylon in recent bulky tomes of would-be sensational 
twaddle, and in encyclopaedias of general information or otherwise, 
taken the trouble of opening its pages, they would have spared a good- 
ly few of the glaring blunders they have unblushingly perpetrated. 
And after having read Captain Forrest’s account of Junkeeylon 
one feels regret that this careful observer had not an opportunity of 
visiting some of the districts on the opposite mainland, as in such a 
case we should be indebted to him for valuable information on those 
so little known territories also. His account of the island occupies 
eight pages (29-30) in the publication just referred to ; and as this 
has now become somewhat scarce and is conspicuously absent in 
libraries private or otherwise out here, we cannot help giving 
it well nigh in full, omitting only such passages as are irrelevant for 
our purpose, or obvious to residents from their bearing on too well 
known matters not peculiar to the island alone, but to practically 
the whole of Siam. Henceforth, then, we shall leave Captain 
Forrest to speak out for himself, adding within brackets or in foot- 
notes our identifications of proper names, or comments, as the case 
may be. 

1. Position of the Island, etc. — a Tlie Island Jan Bylan 
( called Junk Ceylon in our maps ) is situated on the east side of the 
Bay of Bengal , and is divided from the continent by a narrow 
isthmus of sand about a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth, 
which isthmus is covered only at high water (the tide rising on the 

springs about 10 feet), and shuts up on the north part, an excellent 

1 

harbour, called Popra* [Pak Pdirah, ihf) ,,, 


1, This harbour our author marks in his “ Chaii) from Jan Sylaa 
to Quecla ” (facing p. 36 in op. cit) on the mainland opposite the northern 
end of Junkeeylon, within a promontory which is evidently that of 
Pak P‘hrah ( Ltun Pak PTirali). The anchorage was frequented by 
European shipping since the writer tells us (p. 31) that Captain Scott's 
vessel lay then at anchor in it. It is ignored in the present 
day directories and sailing directions ; but an index to its importance is 
to be found in the fact that as we have seen above ( p, 44 ) the Siamese 
commissioners in the last quarter of the eighteenth century had made 
Pak Phrah their residence. / - 

As regards the narrow isthmus of sand, covered at high water, 
connecting the island with the main across Pak Pfiirah Strait, we End it 
marked in Captain Forrest’s chart at the western entrance to the Strait 
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2. Name. — f£ The name Jan Sylan is a corruption from Oojong 
Sylan ( point or promontory of Sylan ), the south point projecting 
a little way into the sea, and probably the name was given to it 
before it became an island at high water, and before it was disjoined 
from the continent, as it is at present : the word oojong being a 
Malay word signifying point, and the inhabitants in general 
speaking Malay, from their intercourse with that people, had it been 
considered as an island, the word pulo, signifying island in the same 
tongue, a word of easy pronunciation, if once affixed to it, would most 
probably never have left it. 1 

3. Neighbouring Islands.— There are several small islands 
adjacent to it, from one to six miles in circumference ; and one 
beautiful island lies about sixteen miles east of it, called Palo 
Panjang ( Long Island ): it is about 23 miles long, and 8 broad, of 
moderate height, gently sloping from the middle to the sea on each 
side. Pulo Panjang is divided from the main by a strait called 
Callat Leheere ( Throat Strait), 2 with 2 fathoms water in the shallow- 
est part. 3 

4. Orography and Hydrography. — “ Jan Sylan has no high 
hill upon it, but several of moderate height; and, as may be expected 
from its size, no considerable river; but several creeks that run to 


just referred to. This bar exists to this day, but the depth on it at low 
water is said in the “ Bengal Pilot ” (3rd ed., 1901, p, 431) to vary 
“from one to 3 fathoms at low water.” Nevertheless Mr. Kynnersloy in 
his account of the island in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the R. 
Asiatic Society for July 1901 states (p. 64) that it is “fordable by elephants 
at low tide. ” This may be true at certain seasons of the year ; but if Captain 
Forrest’s remark that the bar was covered only at high water be correct, 
it must be argued that "it has deepened since his time, and this in spite 
of the well ascertained fact that land keeps on rising continually in those 
parts. 

1. We have already commented upon this passage and other 
. evidence connected with the point it discusses, on pp. 2-7 and 9, 20, 23-24 

above. 

2. A mis-spelling (or misprint) for Selat Lehcr—‘l$e ck [or 'Throat] 

Strait.’ 

3. This channel, leading between the islets Roll Kluei and Ko\i 
Khamam, northward of the minor Panjang (Koli Yau Noi) is used to this 
day, it being the ordinary passage to P'hang-ngfi; but no name is marked 
for it in our charts or naval directories. 
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the sea, generally through flat marshes of mangrove trees, from 
pleasant brooks in the interior parts; they keeping purposely the 
skirts of the island in a state of nature, I suppose, to prevent 
invasion; and their vessels consist only of few prows [ prau , prahu] 
about the size of Indiamen’s long-boats, and small canoes, that 
find their way up these creeks, to the well-cultivated plains abounding 
with idee fields in the middle of the island. 

5. Harbours — “ Besides the harbour of Popra [Pak PTirali] 
above-mentioned, there is another capacious harbour on the 
south-west part of the island, as the natives informed me 1 ; but I 
never was in it. The place where ships generally anchor is in a 
good road, well sheltered behind a small island now- joined to the 
main island at low water, lying in 8° 10' N. lat ? 

6. Tha Rua — On the main opposite to this island is a 
creek that leads to the village of Terowa [Tha Elia], consisting of 
about 80 houses, on a plain, through which runs a pleasant brook, 
with many windings, over a gravelly bottom. 

“After having with much difficulty got up this narrow creek, 
where oars cannot be used, on the upper part, paddles only, and 
perhaps against a strong current, one is much pleased to reach the 
pleasant rivulet above-mentioned; and here resides Pee-peemont 
[PTiya Pfliimon, VITSITI 'VWn 3> the governor, or viceroy, from the 
court of Siam? This governor, when I was there in 1784, had three 

1. Evidently Patong Bay ; see p, 31 above. 

2. This small island cannot seemingly be Lem Ya-mfi at the 
northern end of the harbour (see p. 37 above); but is presumably the 
tiny islet a little northward of the entrance to Tha Rita river. It is now 
almost within a stone-throw of the shore, from which it becomes separated 
only at high water. Evidently, the land has progressed seawards a good 
deal since Captain Forrest’s time, if our deductions are correct - and it 
seems that it cannot be otherwise. 

3. Our author further refers to this official in the Introduction to 
his book, p. Ill, as follows: “ Pee-peemont governor of Jan Sylan in 
1784.. .for the Eng of Siam, and formerly governor of Kraw, when 
the country about Kraw was well inhabited, and the road across 
the isthmus much frequented, before the wars which, thirty years ago, 
between the Peguers and Birmahs or Burmahs, had greatly depopulated 
this quarter.” This information is correct and agrees with that supplied 
us by local records. Pffiya PTiimon or Eimol (Vimala) was governor of 
Krah, and had lately resided at C'immpffion on the east coast of the 
Peninsula until he was appointed to Junkceylon, The latter event 
happened presumably in 1782, immediately after the advent of the 
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assistants, or perhaps rather colleagues, as they partook of his 
power : their names were Pee-Tukerat [P‘hya Dukkhariis, 
wsm Vimjrmg], Pee-Siring [P‘hya Surindr-raja, VITSUH ft? U TIT 

j-fllq ], x and Pee-Lancrac [P c hya Laiikaraks WSU1 CMfnJTlW ? ]. a 
Each of these officers had about sixty followers, a kind of retainers, 
who in a great measure live on the community ; for, receiving little 
pay, they oppress the inhabitants : their arms are a musquet and 
bayonet, sword and dagger. I have often seen them attending their 
masters at Pee-peemont’s house, where they all met frequently upon, 
business. 

7. Towns and villages — “ The names of the towns or 
villages upon the island, are : 

Terowa [Tha-Riia], 

Bankian [ Ban Takhlen, ]j qy pq^p) £jy see above, 
pp. 41, 42], 

<? j 

Bomdan [Ban Don, uqy see above, p. 42 ], 

Popra [ Pak PTirah. ] where is the harbour already 
mentioned, 

Nanay [ Ha Hai, inu S. E. from Tka Riia 

town ; another village of the same name lies a 
short distance northwards from Ban Don and Ban 
Takhien], 

Bandpon [ Bail Li-pTion, N. W. from same ; see 
above, p. 42], 


presently reigning dynasty when, as may be expected, a good deal of 
transference in official posts took place. Apparently, PTiya PTiimon was 
first sent to Junkceylon as government commissioner or acting governor. 
We shall hear a good deal more about him in the sequel. 

1. This was a very able official born in the west provinces, very 
likely at PTiang-nga or Takfia-thung. He became afterwards Chau PTiya, 
and devoted himself to the improvement of means of communication, 
across the Malay Peninsula, as will be seen further on. 

2. I can find no recoi’d about both P‘hya Thukkharat (Dukkhariis) 
and this Pee-Lancrac, which last title, by the way, is not easy of 
identification. It may be Lankaraks, Alankararaks, xihgaraks, or even 
Anuraks. 
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Tyang [Tha-Yang, yh tn<l? n little southwards from 
Ban Don ?], 

Tirtulay [Ohai Thale. iny riU VBICb 8. of Ban Don, 
towards the West rouM ?j„ 

Bankonian [Ban Klndc-yang. inu ^f) N. E. from 
Tha-Riia, East com*)' P, 

Banktan [Bang Katliau. in 3 n5LVH9 West coast on 
Bang Thau Bay V j. 

Bandrun [Ban Karon, inti f|jru* West coast, on 
Karon Bay ?; or, luayhap. Bang-Khrong, inti ills! 
PI TfW? on the homonymous river. East coast ], 

[Ban Sakhfi, uiti (hfl? 011 the West coast, N, 
W. from Tha-Riia 

Bringing [Ban Ra-ngong. a little westwards 

from the present Pdmket?] (this last produces 
tin); also 

Kukouig [evidently the .same place as Dr, Koenig’s 
puzzling* Kockren : see above, p. iU], 1 

[P‘hak-cTiet, Jin eJf] ittfi N. E. from Tha- 
Riia, East coast P ; . 


1. Even with the two forms hnhnug and Kockr&n (which last is 
doubtless the most correct of the mrwe Iwiune* occurring in Dr, Koenig’s 
account) now lying before us, it U yet impossible to say which is 

the mining place intended. A village Tlm-KliWmg pjqy yjq exists 

at a short distance S. W. from the present Phu-kot and about half-way to 
actual tin-works, but the initial syllabi**, of its name does by no means 
answer the requirements, which are. already observed, a word 
something like Koh or Khok. There is no other course left for the 
present but giving up its identity. 
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Tallong [ not seemingly C £ lialong on the homonymous 
bay but; almost certainly; Thalang ] / and 
Patong [Patong, ijqy see above, p. 81] (these 

four last also produce tin). 

The inhabitants of the whole island may be in number 
about 12;000 souls. 2 

8. Excursion inland. — “About eight miles inland, from 
Terowa , in a N. W. direction nearly, Pee-peemont has a country 
house, built, as all their houses are, of timber, and covered with 
palm leaves, an universal covering in Malay countries. 3 


1. Mr. Kynnersley states in his “ Notes of Visits to Puket,” etc. 
in the Journal Sti\ Bi\ R. A. S. for January 1905 (Ho. 42, p. 12) that 
Phahlng — evidently a misprint for Thalang and the same place as Capt. 
Porrest’s Tallong—' 1 was the great mining place before Tongkah [ Thhng- 

kha, ] mines were worked at the end of the promontory or island 

which we call Junk-Ceylon.” He, however, displays a but shallowish 
knowledge of Malay when, after having declared his unbelief in the 
i r Ujung Sdlang derivation” adds that “there is no doubt that Junk-Ceylon 
is a corruption of Tong * ( Tanjong ) Phahlng [ Thalang ] or Sailing 
[Salang].” Por it is well-known that Tanjong is a mere contraction of 
Tanah TJjong, which carries one back to the very derivation be dis- 
believes. It will be evident from the last quoted passage, however, that 
Thalang or Salang ( Cdialiing ) is exactly what lie means by his Phahlng . 
Hence, there can be no doubt as to the identity of both with Capt, 
Porrest’s Tallong. 

2. This I think an underestimate, which is more likely than not, 
as our author had no opportunity of visiting more than a few inhabited 
places on the island. In 1824 Captain Low, as we shall see, reckoned the 
population at 6000 souls ; but this was shortly after no less than four 
Burmese raids had taken place. A seemingly accurate census taken 
in 1897 yielded the following results : Villages 201, under the immediate 
authority of 20 Kamnans . Population : 

a*- ( Males, 8948 ) 1 OQ 

Siamese | Females, 6240 j 15188 

Chinese, mostly mining 

coolies, 11350 


Total ... 26538 

Allowing for quite possible shortcomings, we must conclude that 
the total population of the island prior to the Burmese invasions, must 
have been no less than 15000 to 20000 souls. 

3. This country residence must have been in the Thalang district 
proper, at or about Ban Don, which lies in the direction indicated at five 
miles, as the crow flies, from Tha Rita ; and therefore at seven to eight 
miles 7 distance following the windings of the track. The description given 
of the route also corresponds. 
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“I travelled thither with Capt. James Scot/ who resided 
then at Terowa, on some commercial business* his vessel 1 2 lying in 
Popra harbour* a very sensible and intelligent gentleman* to whom 
I was much obliged for his civilities and services on many occasions* 
We travelled on an elephant* through a path worn like a gut- 
ter* in some few places* where it was over a flat rock* the path 
being worn by the elephant’s feet* and so narrow as not to be above 
an inch or two wider than his hoofs : I wondered how the huge 
animal got along. This bad road was for a very little way through 
the skirt of a wood ; and about two miles from Terowa we got into 
the open country again, full of rice fields and well watered* yet 
not swampy. In about three hours we reached the governor’s house* 
which is larger and more commodious than the one at Terowa * and 
seven miles distant from it. In his garden we found limes, oranges 
and pummel noses. Ghysong * the son of a Chinese with whom I lived* 
told me the island produced most tropical roots and fruits ; and I am 
persuaded many of our vegetables might be raised* the climate is so 
cool; very like what it is at Pulo Pinang . 

“The governor gave us a very good dinner* but did not eat 
with us. He did not speak Malay* but had a linguist who spoke 
Portuguese. Our drink was the water of young coco-nuts and 
sherbet. After dinner we were entertained with three musicians* 
who played on such like string instruments as the Chinese play on 
at Canton. Having drank tea we took leave. 

9. Pauna and Climate.— a They have a good many elephants* 
which they get from Mergui; none wild* no horses; they have 
bullocks and buffalos for labour ; wild hogs and deer* a few tame 
goats* no sheep* domestic dogs and cats. They have the common 
poultry, but not in abundance. The climate is very agreeable ; no 
violent heats; the rains come on gently in July* and continue 


1. Here we meet with an old acquaintance, firgt introduced to us 
by Dr. Koenig five years before this (1779; see pp. 35, 40 above). 
Captain Scott resided at Tha-Kiia for a good many years. It was he who 
assisted his colleague Capt. Prancis Light in persuading the raja of Kedah 
to conclude in 1785 the famous treaty by which Penang island was ceded 
to the British. 

2. A three-masted ship called “ Prince as Dr, Koenig informed 
us (see p. 40 above). 
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until November, with frequent intermissions : fine weather* then 
succeeds, with very cool north-east winds at night, which mast be 
favourable to the cultivation of vegetables, as it is at Calcutta. 

10. Opium trade; Imports and Exports.—" The vend for 
opium on this island was thirty or forty years ago very great, as 
this was then a free port. The opium came from Bengal generally 
in English country ships, and was bought up by Malay and Buggess 
[ Bugis ] prows, who, after having sold a mixt cargo by retail, to 
the natives for tin ( in doing which they staid many months, and 
hauled up their prows to repair ), they then exchanged. their tin 
with the Bengal vessels for opium, which they carried chiefly to 
Celebes and other Malay Islands. The mixed cargo they brought to 
sell for tin was generally a chequered cloth called Buggess cambays, 
made on the Island Celebes, resembling lungys [lungl, practically 
the Siamese PTia-nimg, yq ] of Bengal, but closer wove; Java 
painted cloths and painted ''handkerchiefs, generally made from 
Indostan long cloth; Java gongs, brass pots, and other utensils of 
brass made on that island ; China and Java tobacco ; various por- 
celain ; blue and white and unbleached cloth called hang an, and 
white and blue called compow, brought from China by the junks that 
resort to Siam, Macasser, Sooloo, Batavia, Jlhio, and other places. 

“ Things are now much altered : the use of opium is forbid to 
the natives, the importation is prohibited, and a heavy duty is laid 
on the exportation of tin by orders from Siam ; in consequence, the 
trade of the place has dwindled much ; Indostan piece-goods, and 
some European articles, such as iron, steel, lead, cutlery, and broad- 
cloth, being almost the only imports.-'-; Neither do many Buggess 
prows come, as no opium is to be got ; but Malay prows come from 
Queda, and a few from the Strait of Malacca and Polo Pinang, tha t 
bi-ing the China articles already enumerated. About the year 1782, 
in return for many China articles they got from Siam partly over- 
land, they returned tin, the same way; hut the project was given up 
in 1784, it not answering the expense to send tin across the 
isthmus. 1 


1. Further particulars about the overland route, etc. -will be 
found — gathered from local sources — in the sequel. See also above, p. 44. 
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11. Tin Mining*. — “ The tin miner lies under greater op- 
pression of late years than formerly: he must now carry all his ore 
to a Chinese smelter, who farms this privilege from government* 
The smelting costs 12 per cent } ; besides, the miner for a certain 
weight in slabs,, must deliver a certain weight of tin ore, which often 
produces more : thus he pays a double duty before he gets the tin 
into his hands ; the last duty is the heaviest and most impolitic* 
Government takes 25 per cent, before the tin can be exported : this 
gives so much dissatisfaction, that they wish much to throw off their 
dependance on Siam ; and it was said that, if Pee-jnmont could get 
support, he would very readily do it. 2 How far his having three - 
associates in government might prevent such an attempt, I cannot 
say : possibly their appointment is with that very intention, by the 
despots of Siam ; who, armed with an insignificant monarch’s 
authority, often govern themselves, but always in his name. 

“ I have been, told the export of tin from the island is about 
500 tons yearly ; formerly it was much more* 3 Palo Pinang, our 
new settlement, gets a great deal of it ; Queda did formerly. 

12. The Tha-rua pagoda. - “ Here, at Terowa , there is a 
pagoda , built of timber, and covered with palm leaves ; it is served by 
about twenty priests, called ieUopys [Tala-RlPpoi/ ] who live in small 

1. Dr. Koenig said£ (see p. 39 above), corresponding to 20 p °/ 0 , 
a still higher rate. Probably it had been reduced since his time when, 
however, the monopoly of smelting appears to already have been farmed 
out to Chinamen. 

2. We shall see that he became more loyal to his sovereign 
in after years. 

3. This is a statement of far-reaching importance, showing how 
considerable was the output of the Junkeeylon mines prior to the end of 
the seventeenth century when we have seen Hamilton tell us it had 
already declined ( vide supra, p. 31 ). The production dwindled still 
further after the Burmese attacks of the last part of the eighteenth 
century and the first decade of the nineteenth ; but after 1850 or there- 
about it kept continually increasing, By 1870 it had reached 3600 tons., 
culminated to fully 5000 a decade later, and then it ‘again entered upon a 
phase of decline owing to the exorbitant royalties and heavy additional 
charges levied (amounting in the aggregate to about 4f0 °/ 0 ) ; so that it 
scarcely exceeds 2500 tons at the present day. 

4. I believe that the various derivations hitherto suggested for the 
term Talapoy , Talapoin , etc. (which are collected in “ Hobson-Jobson,” 
2nd ed., pp. 890-91, s. v. Talapoin), fall all fairly wide of the mark. The 
word is evidently the Moil Tala-kh‘pdi, which sounds practically air 
Tala-p6i when pronounced quickly, meaning “My Lord. ” Tala. == Master, 
Lord; Khpoi or pdi=“ Our,” “my,” is more particularly applied to 
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apartments adjoining to the pagoda, which might be about fifty feet 
long and thirty broad. They, with uncovered shaved heads, wear a 
yellow garment, and carry a white wand in their hands about five 
feet long my vessel lay in Terowa Eoad 

13, Currency and manner of trading — " Certain pieces of 
tin, shaped like the under half of a cone or sugar loaf cut by a plane 
parallel to its base, called foot, 1 are used on the island as money ; 

novices or deacons, also called Mnili Kh*p6i ; whonco Mendez Pinto’s 
hitherto unexplained Talagrepo (=Tala-Kh‘poi), Grepo (=Kh‘pdi), and 
Neepdi (=Mmh-pdi). The Talapat or Talipot , palm-leaf fan, has nothing 
whatever to do with all this as my predecessors have fancied. 

Al 

1. Probably Piik, a lump, which is the name still applied 

to the slabs or cakes of tin obtained after smelting. It may, however, be 
meant for the Chinese Pwat= a lump. 

Such ingots were formerly in use as currency all over the Siamese 
tin mining zone on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. Captain 
Tremenheere, in his report of 1844, thus speaks of them ; — “ The pieces or 
ingots of tin in the shape of the frustum of a cone, which are manufac- 
tured at the Belignon [Ranong] mines, on the Pah Chum [Pak Chan] 
river to the southward, and exchanged there for goods at 4 annas each, 
weigh 1 lb. 2 o z. 383 grains; and their value at Mergui, where the 
average price of tin is 85 rupees per 100 viss of 365 lbs., 4 annas 4 pie 
[pice] ” “Essays relating to Indo-China,” 1st series, vol I, p. 253. 

No less curious than such cone-frustum-shaped tin ingots of Junk- 
ceylon and neighbouring districts, are the Tampangs of the same metal 
formerly used as currency in Pahang, and mentioned by the Malay 
traveller Abdullah in the account of his journey from Singapore to 
Kelantan in 1838 (Dulauriers transl. “ Voyage d’Abd- Allah,” Paris 1850. 
pp. 22-23). Par from being, however, ingots as Millies conjectured 
(“Recherehes sur les Monnaies des Indigenes ” etc. ; La Haye, 1871; p. 
60, f. n. 1 ), they are hollow, and in the form of a pyramid frustum. This 
I can positively vouch for, as a number of them, in their various sizes, 
exist in my own private numismatic collection. 

Millies, op. cifc., p. 139, quotes from both the “ TJytrekening van de 
goude en silveremunfcs waardye van Itidien ” (Middelburg, 1691, p. 20 ) 
and Valentijn (vol. IV, 1, p. 857) the following list of monetary values 
used in Junkceylon towards the end of the seventeenth century: — 1 
Tahil=.6Q sols; 1 Mas= 3f sols; 1 Bitsthin ( Bits jin in Valentijn )= 4 J 
[Mas £] =17 sols, etc. He suggests that Bitsthin probably stands for 
Bits-thin , Bits-tin , i. e. u bits of tin,” which, if correct, would argue them 
to correspond to Forrest’s poot, or cone-frustum-shaped ingots. 

If we apply Sir Isaac Newton’s estimate of the value of the 6cu * 
(=60 sols) in 1717 (“Assays, etc., of Coins at London Mint, before 1717”) 
at 4s. 6d. we would obtain for the Bitsthin (17 sols) a worth of la, 3|d. 
which well agrees with the price of 31bs. weight of tin in Captain Forrest’s 
time. 
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weighing about three pounds, with their halves and quarters of similar 
shape : if attempted to he exported without paying duty, they a® 
seizable. This encourages smuggling. The value of tin is from 12 
to 13 Spanish dollars [=54s. to 58s. fid.] the pecul of 133 lhs. put oh 
hoard clear of duty. 

“ Whilst I was here, a Bengal ship, Captain Lloyd, came in 
with piece goods ; the Captain sold them to Pee-Peemont ; no doubt 
partly on account of the king of Siam or his ministers. All Malay 
princes are merchants ; which selfish policy starves their subjects.- 
It however gives dispateh to the country ships, and they pay no 
duty. As soon as the goods are landed, the king’s merchant sells 
them perhaps for an advance of 25 per cent. 

“All sorts of Indian coins pass here j but they are fondest 
of Spanish dollars. They have not in use the petis [Pltis or pice, 
very small copper or pewter coins], or cash, the least valuable of 
coins, used at Atcheen, Sooloo,, Carang Astern son Baliy 3 and many 
other Malay places... 

14 — The Islanders — “ The people of Jan Sylan, though they 
generally understand the Malay tongue, from their intercourse with 
that people (greater formerly than now), speak the Siamese language, 
and write as we do from left to right. They write remarkably 
Straight, though without lines. 

“ They resemble in feature the Malays, with a good deal 
of the Chinese look ; are well made, rather slender. They are 
allowed to marry as many women as they can maintain 'j but the 
first wife rifles the household, as in China: and, as in China and 
Pegu, no woman can leave the country. Chysong had hut - one" 

Wife ” 

■ Such was, then, the state of affairs on the island in 1784, 
just one year before the series of Burmese raids began to lay it waste 
and to complete its misery. It will have been seen that its condi- 
tion during the first 8$ decades of the eighteenth century was far 
from flourishing although not decidedly bad ; and could have been 
immensely better hut for the mismanagement of unscrupulous 
officials. From Hamilton to Forrest we hear the same refrain re- 
peated ahoUt exorbitant exactions which deterred the inhabitants 
from developing the natural resources of the island. The period of 
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the last half dozen reigns under the old capital Ayuddhya had been one 
of misrule and weakness that much slakened the hold over the 
outlying provinces of the kingdom and consequently brought about 
discontent and disaffection which largely contributed to the crashing 
fall of the whole worm-eaten structure. Disintegration waxed 
complete after that disaster, and the whole kingdom became a prey 
to political factions and civil wars. P'liya Tak, who had bravely 
started to unify it again and proved fully capable of keeping it well 
in hand, had barely accomplished the roughhewing part of the task 
when he turned insane, came within an inch of undoing all he had 
done and would have set the edifice once more a-crumbling on his 
own shoulders, had he not been removed in the nick of time. 

Under such circumstances it would have been rash to expect 
tilings to prosper in Junkceylon any more than elsewhere. But with 
to sound mind and firm hand once more at the helm in the novel 
Siamese capital, order had been restored, the long lost grip over 
the outlying limbs of the kingdom was re-tightened, and with the 
feeling of security that again had begun to prevail, despite the 
continuous wars that raged with an inveterate and unrelenting 
enemy, things bid fair to get into satisfactory shape. An 
undoubtedly wise effort had been immediately made in favour of 
Junkceylon by the appointment of P'hya Bimol, an experienced 
Krah governor, P'hya Surindr a local highly capable official as 
after events proved, and two others about whose abilities we find no 
record but who, judging from the criterion that had guided selection 
of their two major colleagues, cannot have been far below the latter’s 
level. It can be hardly doubted that these four men set about to 
lick things into shape in Junkceylon ; and if, owing to more weighty 
matters involving the security of the State that distracted its 
rulers’ attention elsewhere, the four Junkceylon proconsuls could 
not perhaps secure a sufficient meed of support to their endeavours 
from headquarters, and eventually despaired of success, going even 
so far — as Captain Porrest hints — as to entertain thoughts of seces- 
sion, this only proves how they were in sincere earnest as to 
the development of the island. As time rolled on, they doubtless 
became inspired with more confidence in the stability of the 
dynasty that had just set up to guide the destinies of Siam ; but. 
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•Ias i the unexpected change in the plan of campaign on the part of 
the Burmese that was to make the West coast of the Malay Peninsula 
one of their subsidiary objectives of attack, suddenly nipped all 
those rosy prospects in the bud, and Junkceylon had to wait a good 
bit yet before seeing the dawn of better days. 

1st Burmese attack ok CKhalang (Dec. 1785-Jan. 1786.) 

Lady Chan, the Junkceylon Jeanne d’Arc. 

The Burmo-Sxamese wars that had raged almost without 
intermission since the middle of the eighteenth century, had so far 
had for theatre Central and Northern Siam. But in 1785 the 
Burmese, in consequence of continuous reverses suffered there 
recently, changed their plan of campaign, resolving to simultaneously 
invade Siam on the North, West, and South where they hoped to 
wrest from it the Malay Peninsula. With this end in view they 
fitted out a war flotilla which was to conquer the Siamese provinces 
on the West coast of the latter. The account of the doings of this 
flotilla that is here subjoined is culled almost in its entirety from the 
Bangkok Annals of the 1st reign. 1 * * * 

The Burmese flotilla, under the command of Yi-wun, sailed 
from Mergui early in December 1785, and attacked Takua-pa and 
Takua-thuug which, owing to their unpreparedness, it easily took. 
The Siamese commissioners residing at Pak-Pdirah attempted to make 
a stand but were defeated. Pdiraya Dhammatraiiok fell in the fight, 
while Pdiraya P^hipTiit-p'hokhai fled via Pdiang-nga and crossed the 
main range by the pass which has since been named after him 
( Dan P tf hrab P £ hip‘hit, ppM yiJS W the Mt. Prapipit of our 
maps). 

After these doings the Burmese flotilla made for Junkceylon, 
where a force was landed to invest the capital CTialang. Several 
stockades were erected round the city for this purpose# The 
governor ( P*hraya Thalang ) had but recently died and no successor 


1. By Chau P'hraya Dibakarawongse ( Kh&m ), who was Foreign 

Minister until 1870 when he died. The first portion of these Annals has 

been published in continuation of the Annals of Ayuddhya and of the 

reign of Phya Tak .( vol. II r pp. 650-739 ). It stops short at the year 5 

1792. The aocount of the Burmese attack on Junkceylon is therein to be 
found on pp. 695 and 697. 
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■to him had as yet heen appointed. Nevertheless Chan Tftt 

s= f Date-plum ’ J, 1 the widow of the late governor ( if so, this official 
must have heen Mom Si-I P'hakdi, see p, 43 above ), assisted by 
Muk '( jjf|= f Pearl’) a younger sister of hers, who was stilt unmar- 
ried, consulted with the local officials about organizing the defence. 
"They assembled men and built two large stockades wherewith to 
protect the town. The dowager governess and her maiden sister 
displayed great bravery, and fearlessly faced the enemy. They 
Urged the officials and the people, both males and females, to fire the 
ordnance and muskets, and led them day after day in sorties out 
of the Stockades to fight the Burmese. So the latter were unable 
to reduce the town and after a month’s vain attempts, provisions 
failing theta, they had to withdraw” (January 1786). Thus Was 
C‘halang Saved through the heroism of the two sisters. 2 


1. Her name is spelled Chcmdr (=‘ Moon ') in the local 

relation 6f -1841 ; but no such name would be given to a woman, as the 
Moon in Indii (and therefore in Siamese) cosmo-mythology, is a masculine 
deity, like the Deus Lunus among the Romans. If we find the term in such 
names at ‘e. g. CJhandra-devI (‘Moon Goddess’ ‘Moon Queen ’), it then 
applies to the best half of the Moon-god and not to the deity itself. There- 
cannot, accordingly, be any doubt that the correct spelling is, in the 


case ih point, or relat i° n to the fruit of Diospyros 

decanclm or Date-plum, 0 f| This being yellow in colour, the name 

is usually conferred upon children of a fallow complexion. 


2. Sir ^Arthur Phayre in his u History of Burma ” (London, 1883, 
p. 215) which is as a rule one year wrong in the dates it gives, briefly 
and somewhat incorrectly alludes to this Burmese attack on Junkceylon 
( which he misplaces early in A D. 1785) as -follows: — “A preliminary 
expedition was sent by sea, which took .possession of Junk Seylon, but. 
after a few weeks the force wks driven Out by the Siamese, and ob%ed 
to return to Mergui The advantage to be derived from this Isolated 
attaok is not apparent* Success could have had little effect on the 
main object, which was to occupy the capital. Junk Seylon could not 
be made the base for operations against Bankok, and the only benefit 
to be derived from the occupation of that island by the Burmese, would 
be to intercept the supply of firearms, coming from Indian ports, bit 
which traffic however there is no evidence. The expedition was a very 
expensive one, and caused a great loss in men Now, this is nearly all 
wiong. For, the attack was not an isolated one since the North and. 
West of Siam had been simultaneously invaded, while a force had been. 
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Intelligence of tlie Burmese advance on Junkceylon had 
reached Bangkok towards the end of December 1785 ; but the Siam- 
ese armies being then (January and February 178G) engaged in repell- 
ing the enemy in the north, and on the Kaitburi frontier in the west, 
no relief could be sent. As soon as victory had crowned Siamese 
operations in those quarters, the Second King was despatched 
(in March 1786) to clear the Burmese out of the Malay Peninsula, 
which he successfully did, proceeding as far south as Ligor and 
Singora, whence he recalled Pattini and other rebellious Malay States 
back to allegiance. 

On hearing this welcome news, the officials at Olialang sent 
a report of the local occurrences to the Second King at Singora and 
one to headquarter's at Bangkok. Order having been restored in 
the Malay Peninsula the Second King returned to the capital, where- 
upon the Supreme King directed a letter to be despatched to O'halang 
appointing Governor one of the local officials who had distinguished 
himself (P) 1 and conferring upon the widow of the late Governor that 
had so successfully organized the defence, the rank of Lady Deva- 
krasattrl (ynQ IYM ;i!1 d on her maiden sister, that of Lady 

SrI-Sundara (iqiQ To these two ladies the King sent 

the insignia appropriate to their ranks and merits in resisting the 
enemy. 2 

SuJiSicqtnsNT Life of tiif. Two Oh a law; Heroines. 

P'hrayfi P'himol ( Bimol ), late govennor of Krah residing 
first at C‘hump‘hon and subsequently, since 1782 or thereabout, 

despatched across the Krah Isthmus which took 0‘hump‘hon, Ligor, and 
even threatened Singora. As to the importation not only of fire arms, 
but also of bales of cotton goods, from Indian ports by way of Junkcey- 
lon, we have ample evidence in the report of 1841 (see Appendix A, Ko. 
I, and p. 44 above). Further, the Burmese did not take possession 1 of 
the island, but simply attacked its northern capital C'halang. 

1. This can only be P‘hrayu P'nimol who, so far, had probably 
been only acting governor. As we are going to see, he wedded the 
heroine Chan soon after the defeat of the Burmese. 

2, . The titles here alluded to are on a par with those of 'hie chief 

ladies in the royal household. This has probably been the only instance 
in Siamese history of their being conferred upon ladies not attached to 
the royal palace. » 
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interim or joint commissioner in the island, probably was the 
new governor appointed to C‘halang. At all events we know 
from Captain Forrest’s account already quoted above (p. 49) as 
well as from the Siamese records that this official had come 
to the island and resided thither for several years, finally 
wedding Lady Deva-Krasattrl (Chan). From her he had five 

children, the eldest of whom, a daughter, Thong (ujj YlO-j) 
by name, he brought afterwards to Bangkok presenting her at 
Court. There she became in due course the mother of Princess 
Ubol ( Now, this Princess was the 32nd 

child of King Pffirah Buddha Yot-fa, and must have been bora 
shortly after 1800, and at any rate not later than 1809. This fact 
supplies a check to our chronology, and argues that her mother 
Thong must have come to light in this world about 1786 ; and hence 
that the re-marriage of Lady Deva-krasattri with P f hraya Pdiimol 
took place early in 1786, and therefore soon after the siege of 
Cdialang. 

Some time after this Thxen, the eldest son of Lady Deva- 
Krasattri from her first husband, brought an action against his 
step-father P'hraya PTiimol, in consequence of which the latter was 
removed to PTxatthalung. The son of Chom Than of Ban Don was 
then appointed governor, and is recorded in local documents under 
the title of P'hraya Thalang of the Golden Tray (PTxraya Thalang 
Chiet-thong). 1 Having incurred the royal displeasure for some 
escapade committed later, this official was arrested and brought to 
Bangkok where he died under confinement. Thxen, the son of Lady 
Deva-Krasattri, was then appointed to succeed him, and is 
nicknamed the Asthmatic Governor ( P'hraya Thalang Hiit, 

YlJSin flCG-1 VI PI )• He was given Nai Riiang, the younger brother 
of the deposed governoi*, as Palat or vice-governor ; and Nai C‘hu 
as Yokkrabatr or registrar. These three officials all bore then 
Mi ray a i-ank. 

- ~ ‘ __ • 
1. Chiet, is the name of a tray chiefly intended to con- 

tain wild tea-leaves and other stuff for chewing, formerly conferred by 
the King as an insignia of rank on high officials. It since fell into disuse* 

and is now-a-days replaced by the P‘ban*thong, another form 

of tray. 
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As to Lady SrI-Sundara (Muk) the younger sister of tlie 
heroine, the records are silent after this date; hence it is not 
nnlikely that she remained a maid and perhaps passed off the scene 
of this world not long later* 

Without resorting to the history of the Western world which 
records examples of heroic women almost in every country and age 
from Boadicea to the Maid of Saragoza, we can find in the annals 
of Siam itself numerous instances of patriotic amazons who have 
sacrificed their life and blood for the defence of their own country. 1 
But the deeds of the Ofiialaug sisters find a more fitting though — it 
should be averred —somewhat superior parallel, in those of the two 
sisters Trting who, in A. D. 48, died drowned in the Bed Eiver 
while fighting for the independence of Annam against the Chinese 
invading army under the famed general Ma-yuan. The memory of 
these heroines has been immortalized, besides in Annamese history, 
in a shrine erected in their honour where to this day the somewhat 
degenerate descendants of their people repair to worship with 
scented tapers and wreaths. 

But no monument has ever been raised to the glorious Boadiceas 
and Jeannes d’Arc of Siam recording their patriotic gallantry to the 
present and future generations. In so far as Junkceylon is con- 
cerned, it is to be hoped that some fitting memorial, whether a 
stela, spire, cr little shrine will, in a not too distant future, he 
erected by public subscription on the island as a memento of what 


L Among such may be mentioned : 1. Queen Suriydthai who, 
donning male armour during the Peguan siege of Ayuddhya in 1568-64 
(rectified date), followed the King in a sortie towards the P'hu-kh&u 

Thong fields, and fell killed on her elephant ; 2. Lady M6 ( rim tT vitya 

¥) 3 wife of the Fcdcit (vice-governor) of KhOraj ; who, being taken 

prisoner with the other inhabitants in 1826 when the city was stormed 
by king Anu of Wieng Chan, mutinied on the way thereto, and at the 
head of a body of 460 women joined the men in attacking the Wieng 
Chan troops, and defeated them, thus returning with her rescued com- 
panions to Khdraj ; 3. The two C'halang sisters and numbers of their 
fellow-citizens of the fair sex who assisted them in defending that town. 

It will thus be seen that woman in Siam has a record in heroism 
not second to that of any other country. 
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was done for its freedom by the two Cflialang sisters/ at which the 
younger folk may inspire themselves to their patriotism and the 
aged may depose the pious tribute of a prayer or a flower. 

Thu Overland Route for Tin and Indian Imported Goods, 

Prior to 1785. 

The rare Siamese documents reproduced in appendix A, Nos. 
L, III, and IV, put us in possession of information unobtainable 
elsewhere about the overland route by which the royalty in kind on 
tin produced at Junkceylon and the neighbouring districts on the 
mainland, as well as a number of articles imported thereto from the 
Coromandel coast, were conveyed across the Malay Peninsula to- 
wards the Siamese capital. Most of the disclosures are extremely 
interesting and relate to facts hitherto ignored by Europeans and 
scarcely known even to the present generation of Siamese ; so that 
their publication here for the first time throws no few side-lights 
on overland comuumication across the Malay Peninsula as well as 
on the route followed by a large portion of the Southern Indian 
trade and goods conveyed to Siam . 1 

1. Mr. Leal gut an inkling about— not the old, but— the new route 
followed by tin in hist time (1825) when ho visited Ban Don. He says : 
*‘The Tha-Tcham [Thu-khamJ proceeds nearly across tire peninsula, passing 
to PeHllohv [Plianom or T‘ha P'hanom], a town three days journey from 
Phoonga [P‘kang-nga], on the western coa^t opposite Junkceylon, the 
tin and other produce of which island, find their way by this route to 
Bangkok.” — Reprint in Anderson’s “English Intercourse with Siam,” pp. 
394-395. More recently Warington Smyth briefly referred to this route 
as follows: 

“A route greatly used in the old days, for sending the tin of the west 
coast to Bangkok, was up the Pan A T ga [Phang-nga] or Pahlao [Pak Lau] 
River, and then down the Bandon Valley by the other branch. I should 
have wished, had time permitted, to fellow up these routes myself, but, 
owing to the absence of any tin-mining south of the bight, I had no 
excuse for going.” ( “Five Years in Siam,” vol. II, p. 80). Yea, a very 
queer, but Pilate-like, way of washing one’s hands of so interesting 
a question, on which it needed but some little pains to obtain useful 
information from the elder inhabitants of the Ban Don or P‘hang-nga 
districts. Thus it comes about that we are incorrectly told that this was 
the old route, whereas it was the new one, — the old route starting not 
from Pak-Lau or P‘hang-ngn, but from Takua-pa as set forth above. And 
then, all we are informed about is tin; whereas the Indian goods con- 
veyed across the Peninsula by those routes have remained an unfathomed 
mystery to both Leal and Smyth*. 
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The Old Route.— This route, we learn from document I, 
started from Takua-pa on the West and crossed the main range 
by the' rather difficult EMu Sole (i/jh $n) Pass, the Mt. Rock 
of our playful cartographers. After this it descended the eastern 
slope and reached the P'lianom or Tha P'hnom river 

( ncitw m\i> mm vh mu ) at Tha Khdu Sok ( yin m tfn ), 

i. e, ‘ Sok Mount Landing-place. 1 This stream is the south- 
western branch of the old Tha Thong viq^ sometimes called 

Tlia Kham ( VII T1JJ ) river, which joins the southern one, the 
Ban Don, at the head of the Ban Don inlet. Tha Kh&u Sok is pro- 
bably one and the same place as Tha P‘hnom and at all events 
cannot lie far away from it, the latter name meaning f Mountain 
Landing-place. 1 Here the tin and other produce were loaded into 
small boats and conveyed down stream to Ban Don, whence they 
were forwarded to the capital of Siam. 

Such is the route that had been followed for the goods in ques- 
tion since the time of Ayuddhyft down to 1785, when the Burmese 
invasion of the Siamese provinces on the East coast of the Malay 
Peninsula put a stop not only to conveyancing operations along that 
route,, but was furthermore the cause that an enormous quantity of 
tin and valuable crown property which had accumulated at the 
Khau Sok Pass,, remained blocked there for years and went in part 
lost. These are the facts alluded to in Document I, as follows : 

a Whenever crown property had accumulated [ to a certain 
quantity], the Tdialang authorities used to send it on to Takua- 
thimg, and the authorities there had it conveyed to Takua-pa., this 
being the custom that had invariably been followed for a long period. 
When Ohalang had not as yet been taken by the Burmese, whereas 
Takua-thimg, Takua-pa, (Phaiya and C c hump f hon had fallen into 
their hands [1785] quantities of tin, hales of fabrics [Indian piece- 
goods ] and fire-arms, had accumulated and lay idle at the Sok 
Mountain. Luang P f hejr-dhanu (Seng), an official from Ligor, 
having come at Ban Kau Som-o on the Pffianom river, collected 
men and started to convey the crown property down to Tha Kh4u 
Sok [evidently without being authorized to do so]. Hence a Royal 
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commissioner was despatched thither from the capital with an order 
to hold an inquiry into the doings of Lxiang PTiejr-dhanu (Seng). 
Owing to this, all the people along the Tha Pflianom river fled, and 
the deserted country became covered with jungle. 

“ When the Pflirah Takiia-thfing*— who wasjthe father of the 
later Pfliral.i Takua-thfmg named Thin ( oy ) — was governor of that 
district, an order came to him from the capital to proceed abroad 

[11403 Mrf = India] and get piece-goods of special patterns 
[ E41 flTSBQ'U ] manufactured there. The governor sailed out taking 

with him white as well as black Baboo ( Bill pplj Bill “31Q ) 
foreigners residing in the island, and the masters [and crews] of some 
of the small vessels [anchored there]. At that juncture Luang 
Pffiakhyawathi (Bagyavad!) who had gone to Trang with Liiang 
Khlang (Thet) an official from the capital, had proceeded [ to India ] 
where he had similar piece goods woven, and silver [and gold] vessels 
enamelled in various colours [as used at Court] manufactured, which 
he brought back with him. The Takua-thimg governor had all 
these valuable things conveyed under his personal supervision 
[across the main range] to Tha Khau Sole, Having [embarked them 

Jx 

M L3filQ llTSW 

Wm); when owing to a sudden flood in the river the governor’s 

boat sank, and all the enamelled ware was lost, so that he was 
unable to bring it to Court.” — 

After this the report under examination proceeds to relate 
the arrangements made by Chau Pfliya Surindr-raja, a high locally 
born official 1 who had become of late a sort of Governor-general 
( Chang-wan g) for the tin-hearing Siamese provinces on the West 
coast of the Malay Peninsula. Seeing that the time-honoured 
route by the KMu Sok pass was a too difficult one owing to its steep 
graclientsandthe long journey involved byjland, he proposed to open a 
new one which, besides being more direct and easy, would permit of 

1. Already alluded to by Forrest in 1784 when yet a simple P l hya 
and assistant governor, or joint commissioner (see above, p. 50.) 
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a larger proportion of the distance being travelled by water. His 
scheme was eventually approved of and carried out under his own 
supervision in 1804 

Before we proceed to describe it in detail, we wish to conclude 
these few notes on the old route by the KMu Sok pass, by pointing 
out that this overland communication between the West Coast of 
the Malay Peninsula at Takua-pa and the East Coast at Ban JDon 
( Chaiya district ) was probably already known from the halcyon 
days of Takua-pa or Takola as a commercial centre and entrepot for 
the inland trade of those parts, when the streams on both sides of 
the pass, being deeper and more navigable, made that route far 
easier than now-a-days. Cdiaiya is known to be a very ancient 
foundation, which fact is further evidenced by the Sanskrit 
inscription of probably the eighth or ninth century A. D, but 
recently found there. At a period when the long circuitous naviga- 
tion round the Malay Peninsula by way of the Straits was no small 
matter, overland routes that considerably shortened the journey 
from cue to the other side of it were — notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties of conveying merchandise by them — naturally regarded 
with far greater favour than now-a-days. Thus it is that the three 
or four routes by the KMu Mon Pass, the Krah Isthmus, the KMu 
Sok Pass, and probably a yet more southern one between Trang and 
Ligor (or Singora and PMttahmg) came to be eagerly availed of 
from the remotest ages and continued to hold their own until the 
advent of the Portuguese, Dutch, and English in these seas, when 
improved means of navigation and the revolution that took place in 
the interoceanic trade, gradually led to their complete abandonment 
in favour of the sea-route. 

Openinc* of A New Overland Route, 1804. 

Subjoined is the account of the opening of the new overland 

route, translated from the document above referred to. 

► © 

“ We shall now relate the opening of the route that starts 

from Marhi [ and proceeds by ] Pak Lau, and Tha Pdiame, 1 Chau 

1. The Pak Lau river debouches into the bight east of the mouth 
of the P‘hang~nga river. Marhi is the first important place one meets 
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PTiraya Sarin dr-raj a was summoned to tire capital by royal com- 
mand soon after the Chau PTiraya KalahOm ( Pli ) had found his 
death in the Siamese retreat from Tavoy [A, I). 1798], 1 as it was 
proposed to appoint him to that vacant post. When Chau 
PTiraya Surin dr-raj a reached the capital, the Supreme King and 
his junior brother the Vice- King bestowed on him presents of robes 
and tried to persuade him to remain to serve at the capital. But 
he thought that in the country he could lead a happier life, 
whereupon he entreated Chau PTiraya PTionlathepTi, the father of 
PTiraya Bodindr DecTia, to submit to the King that he felt 
reluctant to live at the capital and that moreover being already 
advanced in years it would have been very difficult for him to fill 
the post of minister with satisfaction at a time when the King had 
so often to go out in the field. 

Chau PTiraya Surin dr-raj a further prepared a memorial 
which he had submitted to the King, where he set forth his views 
that in the event of being granted permission to return to the outer 
provinces as of yore, he would propose to occupy himself with the 
re-establishment of communications for the conveyance of royalties 
in hind and other clues over the Peninsula fro in the PTiang-nga, 
Tlmlang and Takua-tliung districts. The Kh;lu Sole route was 
hardly practicable on account of numerous rapids and falls in the 
streams ; hence the crown property had gone many times lost. But 
another route could be opened which would reduce the journey by 
land to a mere three days and would besides prove far more 
practicable. This route would abut at Tha PTmom whence boats 
could easily descend to PTiun-pTiin and proceed on to PTimnarleiig. 9 
For the speedy conveyance of crown property he would merely 

after entering the Pak Lau river. Pak Luu village lies further up stream 

and Tha Phame ^ ^ ijj ^ Is, I presume, the disembarking place 

at the foot of the main range. 

1. He disappeared in the course of that disastrous retreat, and 
nothing more transpired of him, nor was his body found. There can be 
no doubt that he succumbed and fell among the other dead, and his body 
never was recovered. 

2. P'humarJeng, 1^34 L3'£J>3 is the present site of government for 

the 0‘haiya district; P‘huu-p‘hin, WUVfU, is the old site of same. 

a " 
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ask for a requisition of pack-elephants* to the number of 10 from 
Ligor and 10 from Cffiaiya ; that is, 20 altogether, which with the 
necessary men he would propose to put in charge of Liiang 
Pffiipffiith KhocTiakan as chief of the corps of transports and 
forwarding of all crown property by that route. 

“ The King approved of the scheme and granted the elephants 
for the purpose, as well as convenient sites at Pak Pffianom and 
Pak Lau, as set forth in detail in the letter he directed the Kalahdm 
Department to despatch to the authorities of the provinces 
concerned. 1 At Pak P fi lmom the three officials Kffiiin Thip'li- 
sombat, Khun Pffiejr-khirl* and Khun Sri Songkhram were to he put 
in charge of the station. For Marin and Pak Lau Luang Kiddhi- 
rong-songkhram was to be superintendent; and all the territory 
between Marui and Pak Pffinom was placed under the control of 
Chau Pffiraya Sur indr-raj a. 2 

“ Pursuant to the above royal grants Chau Pffiraya Surindr- 
raja returned to his native country [and made at once arrangements 
for the carrying out of the scheme]. He accordingly appointed 
Khiin Thipffi-sombat to be Luang Ramabijai, 3 and stationed him 
at Pffianom with orders to cut a track through the jungle from Pak 
Pffinom to Pffiang-nga. He further directed ’ Liiang Riddhirong- 
songkhram to collect a sufficient number of men [serfs] at Maria 
and Pak Lau wherewith to convey, whenever required* crown 
property across the range to Tha Pffinom, to he handed over there 
to Liiang Ramabijai who was to forward it on towards its 
destination. 

“Moreover Chau P'hraya Surindr-raja established the follow- 
ing halting-stations and guard posts on the overland route : 


1. Dated Thursday, 5th waxing of the [second] 8th month, year ' 
of the Kat, 6th of the decennial cycle (= 12th July, 1804). This docu- 
ment is reproduced in Appendix A, No. III. 

2. The boundaries of such a territory are defined in the docu- 
ments appended to the letter-patent alluded to above, 

8. As will be seen from the sequel, Ohau P'hraya Surindr-raja had 
authority to make such appointments. Similar power was enjoyed by 
the principal provincial governors in so far as petty official posts in the 
country were concerned. 
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1. — at tlie foot of KMu Nang H6ng ( “ Swan-hen Mountain ” ), 

m M'MWff, 

2. — at Pak Dan, ihn pflU (or ijlf) f)JS P)1W, Pale Kradan) ; 

3. — at TMng-Kha, VI 3 m. 

i * 

4. —- at Marhi, JJIEJ- 

5. — at Pak P‘lmom ; ihn mu ; 

and had rest-houses built at each of them/ and men collected 
thithej? for the protection of the crown property. 

“So, henceforth only the valuables from the Takua-pa 
district, were [ conveyed across the KMu Sok Pass and ] transported 
down stream to Tha Kh&u Sok [as of yore] ; whereas those from 
P c hang-nga, Thalang, and Takua-thfing were brought together at 
Marti where they waited until the pack elephants were ready to 
load them. Luang Na was promoted to P f hrah Wiset-songkhram 
superintendent of the Dan Yau station, and entrusted with the task 
of receiving and embarking the valuables at P c hanom, and bringing 
them down stream [to Ban Don or further]. Khiin Pliejr [-khiri] 
and Khun In dr were, appointed to assist him as overseers. 

“Upon these arrangements being completed, Chau P tf hraya Su- 
rindr-ra/j a despatched Khiin Sri Somp‘h6tto solicit an audience from 
His Highness the governor of Ligor, 2 3 and inform him of the official 
appointments he had made at the stations and guard-posts from 
Marhi to Pak Pffinom. The governor of Ligor observed that Chau 
Pffiraya Surindr had better not to make such appointments, as he 
would send out himself the officials required from Ligor > so that 
future governors might not have cause to censure their administra- 

1. KMu Kang H6ng is near Pak Lau; Pak Dan is further up- 
stream from Pak Lau village, on the banks of Khlong Lau ; Thfmg-Kba 
is on the eastern (really north-eastern) watershed towards TbFi Pdmom ; 
Pak P‘hnom is one and the same place as (or near by) Tha P f hnom ; 
Marfti is within the entrance of Khlong Lau, b$low Pak Lau village. 

2. This was then Mom-chau P‘hat (Vaddhana), the son of a Prince 

of the Ayuddhya dynasty. He governed Ligor from 1785 to 1821 in which 
year he retired owing to old age, and died in 1889. His eldest son had 
succeeded him since 1821. 
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tion and allege that tlie present governor of Ligor and Chau P‘hraya 
Surindr-raja being good chums, availed themselves of their excellent 
mutual relations in order to turn things upside down and to unite, 
and dismember the country at their own sweet pleasured 

“When Chau P‘hraya Surindr-raja heard of these objections, he 
sent a reply to the governor of Ligor pointing out how it would have 
been far better for the latter not to appoint the officials in question 
himself as proposed ; that he, Chau P ‘hr ay a Surindr-raja, would see 
to that, in order that the crown property might be conveyed in 
accordance with the plan he had submitted to the King and which 
he had been authorized to carry out. There the dispute ended, and 
so the posts of Marui and Tha P^lmom remained under the full 
control of Chau P f hraya Surindr-raja. 55 

The document from which we have extracted the above 
account proceeds to give a few more particulars as to taxes, 
boundaries, etc. with which we are not directly interested here, and 
concludes by explaining which were the “Bight Districts 55 placed 
under Chau P f hraya Surindr-raja 5 s superintendence, as follows : 

“ Chau P ‘hr ay a Surindr-raja was the highest authority over 
the Eight} Districts. P‘hraya Prasiddhi Songkhram [apparently his 
son and successor] was also Chang-wang (i. e. Governor General) 
over the same eight districts. The Eight Districts in question were : 

\ d 

1. Thalang, 1 [ Junk ceylon 5 ‘ Kora ’ Tin 

„ „ , , , d. [ Island] „ „ , 

2. P c huket, film 6. P f hang-nga, VJ 0 31 

% 

3. Takua-pa^ pHTIQ 111 7. Khurahj FITS 

i 

4. Takua-thimg, pin q 8. Khurot, FIT0FI 

i 1 

Kora, P ! hang-nga, Kliurah and IThurot were immediate 
dependencies of Takua-pa.” 

These passages clearly show what was the organization of the 
tin-producing territories on the West coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
dpring the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the beginning 

1. These objections were, of course, prompted by the fact that 
the territory of Marui, Pak Lau, and Tha P'hnom through which the new 
route passed, was under the high control of the Ligor authorities. 
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of the nineteenth. It is not improbable that its origin is 
traceable still further back ; while on the other hand it seems to 
have continued until the last quarter of the nineteenth century or, 
practically, till the present day, for the actual Monthon Pfliuket or 
PTraket Circle approximately comprises the territory of the former 
Governor-generalship of the Eight Districts. 

As to PTiuket we have seen that at the period wo are concerned 
with, it had been placed under the immediate jurisdiction of 
Cthalang, although formerly it was separate. This change, however, 
probably took place only after the destruction of Tha Riia town, the 
capital of the district, by the Burmese in 1809, as we are going to 
see directly. 

2nd Burmese Invasion oe Junkoeylon : August, 1809. 

The next mention of occurrences at Junkoeylon Island to be met 
with in local records is that of the Burmese invasions of 1809-10, 
accounts of which are subjoined, taken almost in their entirety from 
the Bangkok Annals of the second reign. 

In June-July (1809) the king of Burma having heard of the 
serious illness of the Siamese sovereign 3 , sent orders to Mong-fia-lo, 
the Burmese governor of Tavoy, to equip a flotilla and sail down 
the West coast of the Malay Peninsula to gather reliable news on 
Siamese affairs. Meng-fia-le, having got every thing in readiness 
took the sea with 60 war boats and 3000 men. He pushed down as 
far as Junkoeylon where he anchored and landed a force 
wherewith to take possession of the principal villages on the coast. 
This having been accomplished, the Burmese troops encamped 
themselves at some 50 sens (1| miles) from Thalang town. 

The inhabitants there were quite unready, having been taken 
by surprise. Nevertheless the governor (P‘hraya Thalang) collected 
men to guard the ramparts. The Burmese invested the city from 
three sides and prepared for attack. Their advanced posts occupied 
several points of vantage in front of the town, carefully guarding 
its approaches from the sea, so that no outside relief should 
reach it. 


1. P'hrah Buddha Tot-fa, who deceased on the 7th September, 

1809. 
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On tlie 7th August the enemy opened fire. The fight lasted 
for eight days, the Siamese Toeing unable to carry it on any further 
owing to dearth of ammunition. The Burmese fought very boldly 
and succeeded in storming the city on Tuesday the 15tli August. 
They did a good deal of slaughter among the inhabitants, plunder- 
ing all the valuables. Next they set fire to the dwellings* so that 
conflagrations broke out in many points of the town. This done, 
they took with them whatever inhabitants they had succeeded in 
capturing alive, and having loaded their vessels with the plunder, 
made for Tavoy, with the exception of Ohik-ke* the second in com- 
mand of the expedition who, being in charge of the rear, left a few 
days later. 

From that moment utter lawlessness raged in the district. 
The governor of Tlial&ng when the town was about to fall into the 
enemy’s hands had taken refuge in the jungle followed by many of 
the inhabitants. Now that the enemy was gone he returned with 
the survivors to the town. Fearing new attacks on the part of the 
Burmese he collected men and built a stockade outside the town. 
Be also endeavoured to repair as far as possible the damages that 
its defences had suffered. 

Meanwhile Chik-ke, the Burmese lieutenant commander, had 
met with a severe storm out at sea, blowing from the east, hence his 
boats were driven back to the j>oint of the Thalang coast where the 
Siamese force had assembled. On being apprised of this unexpected 
bit of good luck the governor swooped with his men on the Burmese, 
captured all their war boats and made numbers of prisoners, 
including the lieutenant-commander Chik-ke himself, whom he sent 
to Bangkok under escort with a report of the occurrences. 

Upon this being submitted to the King* H. M. observed that 
the Thalang governox** through lack of foresight and watchfulness* 
had suffered the town and a large number of the inhabitants to fall 
into the hands of the Burmese, thus committing a most grave 
offence punishable by death* for the ancient laws of Siam, laid it 
down that whatever governor of a town or fortress abandons it to the 
enemy* renders himself liable to capital punishment. In the present 
instance the governor of Thalang fully deserved the application of 
that clause. On the other hand, however, he had earned some 
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title to recognition from the fact that, having become fully 
aware of his fault and the consequences thereof to himself, 
he displayed earnestness in organizing subsequently the defence 
in his district with stockades, etc., and thus succeeded in 
capturing many of the enemies including one of their 
chiefs. This was a deserving act on the part of the governor 
of Thalang ; which, though insufficient to clear him entirely 
of blame, should save him from the application of capital 
punishment. Therefore, let him be brought to the capital in 
durance vile, so that he may amend his ways for the future. 

Having thus expressed himself, the king commanded the 
Kalahdm to despatch a royal commissioner with a warrant to seize 
the governor of Thalang and bring him to Bangkok to serve his 
sentence ; meanwhile to entrust one of the principal local officials 
with the defence of the island against new possible attacks of the 
Burmese. The commissioner appointed proceeded to Thalang 
with the warrant, notified the royal commands to the local officials, 
and having seized the governor brought him in fetters to Bangkok. 
Tire king thereupon sentenced him to receive sixty strokes of the 
rattan on his back, and to be imprisoned. 

Chik-ke, the captured Burmese chief, was beheaded at the Wat 
Saket cemetery ; but his followers were merely sent to jail. 

Meanwhile, Meng-na-le, the Tavoy governor, having reached 
that town with his flotilla, proceeded up to Ava to inform the king of 
his successes. The Burmese king forthwith expressed his intention 
of despatching a powerful expedition into Siam to seize the capital. 

On the other hand the King of Siam, considering that Tha- 
lang was an outlyiug district constantly exposed to Burmese attacks 
and that there was no governor on the spot able to efficiently defend 
it, the former occupant of that office being still in prison, thought 
that the three months 5 penance the latter had undergone might 
prove a sufficient corrective for him ; and further that he, being a 
native of the place and fully conversant with local needs and con- 
ditions, if pardoned would seemingly , be able to induce the people 
to offer a vigorous resistance to any future attacks on the part of the 
Burmese. Thereupon he had the governor released and reinstated 
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into his former appointment. The unlucky governor took leave 
of His Majesty and returned to his post a sadder, though perhaps no 
wiser, man. 1 

3kd Buemesk Invasion of Junkceylon: 

Nov.-Deu., 1809 to Jan., 1810. 

Meanwhile the King of Burma had sent general Atong-wun 
to Tavoy for the purpose of making raids on Cfliumpflion, Takua- 
pa, Takua-thiing and Thalang. Towards the end of October (1809) 
this officer having made all necessary preparations both by land and 
sea, despatched Ye-khong at the head of a body of some 4000 men 
in war boats to attack Thalang ; and a similar force of 3000 men 
to raid Ranong, Krah, and Ofliumpflion. 

Ye-khong sailed out and took Takua-pa on the 17th of 
October; then he swooped on Takua-thimg which offered no re- 
sistance, the people having fled terror-struck into the jungle. Hence 
he made ready to attack Thalang, and with this end in view he 
established his headquarters at Pak-Pflirah. 

Intelligence of the fall of Takua-pa and Takua-tln\ng had 
meanwhile been sent to Bangkok by the respective authorities. The 
Thalang governor also despatched a message in all haste to the capital 
informing the Court of the grave peril impending upon the island. 
He next did his best in providing for its defence, and got the inhabi- 
tants inside the stockades. 

The Burmese having landed and taken position, advanced to - 
attack the stockade outside the town, which they carried. Then they 
invested Thalang town with 25 stockades connected together by 
entrenchments with caltrops,, etc., very accurately built. Meetings 
however, with a stubborn resistance on the part of the besieged* 
they decided to resort to stratagem and feign a retreat. Thus, 
after having set fire to their 25 stockades they withdrew and 
got into their boats, sailing out towards the end of November. 
The governor of Thalang, upon learning from the explorers he had 

1, I should not think it can be here a question of PTiraya. Thalang. * 
Chjet-thong, for in the 1841 report it is distinctly stated as we have seen 
above (p. 62) that this official died in prison at Bangkok. It seems 
likely, therefore/ that his immediate successor Thien — the Asthmatic — is 
implied. 
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sent out to watch the Burmese movements, that the enemy was 
really gone out of sight of the island* very foolishly allowed his 
people to leave the camps and attend to their business, as provisions 
had begun to run very scarce. 

Ye-gaung, on the other hand, after having sailed and lounged 
about for a few days, well imagining that the Thalang people must 
have deserted their stockades, so that by a sudden return he should 
easily carry the town, hastened back and landed his force at [ the ] 
Ya-mu [peninsula] in the PTiuket district. Thence, marching 
through the jungle across the interior of the island, he unexpectedly 
appeared before Thalang town which he invested on Sunday, the 
17th December, 1809. The Thalang governor summoned his men 
to the stockades, but time failed for the assembling of a sufficient 
force for the efficient defence of the place. 

Meanwhile the Bangkok government, on receipt of the 
tidings, had despatched PTiraya Dasayodha and PTiraya Rfija- 
prasiddki at the head of 0000 men from GTiaiya across the Penin- 
sula by the Pak PTmom route, to relieve Thalang. It further sent 
Chau P^hraya Yomaraj (Noi) as general, and P'hraya Thai-nam as 
vanguard commander to Ligor with 5000 men and orders for the 
governor there to collect at least another 10,000 wherewith to move 
in aid of Thalang. 1 


1. An attempt had been made by government to obtain the 10,000 
men required from Kamboja, as the “G-ia-dinh Thung-chi” informs us. 
Here is the passage bearing on the matter, culled from Aubaret’s 
translation of that Annamese work On the 8th year of Ja-long, in the 
8th month ( September-October 1809 ), the King of Siam had a despatch 
sent to Kamboja ^ announcing that as his kingdom was at war with 
Burma, the hostilities having as theatre the territory of Xa-lang 
(CTialang), he requested some 10,000 Kambojan auxiliaries to be sent as 
reinforcements. An advance body of 3,000 men was to jmoeeed by sea 
and place itself at the disposal of the King of Siam in the city of Vong-OCL 
[Bangkok] which is the royal residence” (Aubaret’s “Histoire et 
Description de la Basse Cochinchine ” ; Paris, 1863; p, 123). But a 
rebellion broke out in Kamboja on the 13th day of the same ( eighth ) 
month, and no men were sent on to Siam, 

The extract just quoted is important as evidencing that the 
Annamese way of. spelling the name of Junkceyion, agrees with the 
Siamese one. With the quoG-ngu system of romanization, the name 
assumes the form XaAcmg which is identical with the one (Xalang) employed 
by Pish op Pallegoix to render the Siamese name of the island after the 
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The two generals with the first nucleus of troops left Bangkok 
on the 2nd December ; and having got their complement of men at 
Ligor, crossed over the Peninsula to Trang. Here, not finding 
sufficient boats in readiness, they resolved to tarry for a while in 
order to build new ones. When some 80 boats had been got together, 
P'hraya Thai-nam was sent on in advance with 30. As he neared 
Kob 0‘hanak 1 he heard the noise of the Burmese gongs, and drums, 
and of the enemy’s shouts in the distance, so he steered for the shore 
of Junkceylon. Here he found that the Burmese expedition had 
just landed at Tha Ya-mu. 

Siamese disaster at Ya-mu — A fight ensued, in which the 
Burmese were worsted at first owing to lack of artillery in their 
boats, as they had taken their guns out on shore, and sent them on 
to be used in the sieges of Tlialang and PTiuket (Tha Rtia town). 
But through the negligence of some artillery-man in P f kraya 
Thai-nam’s war-boat the lid a barrel of gunpowder had not been 
carefully replaced ; hence some sparks from the guns soon fell in the 
barrel and set the contents ablaze. A terrific explosion followed 
which blew the boat to pieces. Moreover the sparks reached the 
gunpowder barrels in the neighbouring boats as well, thus causing 
several of them to be blown out in succession. But while some of 
the occupants of the latter escaped unhurt or but slightly wounded, 
every man in P c hya Thai-nam’s boat perished. Luang Sunthorn 


. same system. It might, of course, be observed that the Annamese 
probably got the form Xa-lang (=C‘ha-lang) from the Siamese; but it is 
more likely they became independently acquainted with the island, or 
first heard of it through Chinese sources. 

i. mis min. This island lies to the northward of Pulo Panjang, 

Jt seems, therefore, that the Siamese flotilla was keeping close b f the 
shore of the Malay Peninsula, and had probably just taken some channel 
■ between the islands to the north of Pulo Panjang, in order to proceed 
thence towards the north-eastern coast of Junkceylon. It would seem almost 
that its intention was to proceed by Pak-P‘hrah Strait to the West coast 

• of the island, and thence, by the Ban-Don River ( f^Qsl 1J7U ) 

to reach Thalang town (then rising on the site of the present village of 
Ban Takhien). But probably the course in question was simply steered 
in order to keep under cover of the islands and reach some point on the 
east or north-east coast of Junkceylon iinperceived by the Burmese. 
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and Ltiang Kamheng-songkhram rushed in to lend assistance ; and* 
amongst others, they recovered the shattered body of PTiya Thai- 
nam whom they brought ashore at Khlong Bang Lau ( Khlong Lau 
or Pak Lau) whence the remains were sent on to Bangkok* Owing 
to the above deplorable accident, no further operations against the 
Burmese could be undertaken by this naval expedition. 

As to P^hraya Da&tyodha who had come across the Peninsula 
with his force from C'haiya, he reached P'hang-nga and took 
position at the mouth of the stream there (Pak-nam Miiang P f hang~ 
nga) ; but was unable to cross thence to Junkceylon, as he had only- 
small boats at hand ; so he waited for the wind to calm down before 
attempting the passage. 

On the other hand the Burmese, upon becoming aware that 
several Siamese expeditions were on their way to relieve Junkceylon, 
hastened their operations and stormed P c huket (Tha Pita town) 
which they carried in a single day. They then sent the troops 
available there to reinforce those engaged about Thalang. 

Pall of Thalang — The siege of Thalang had sedulously been 
carried on day and night for 27 days, and at last the town fell into 
the Burmese hands on Saturday, the 13th January, 1810. The Burm- 
ese plundered the place and carried the people captives to Tavoy. 

So far the Bangkok Annals of the Second Eeign. A few 
more particulars on the above events are supplied to us by Pallegoix 
in his chapter on the history of Catholic missions in Siam 1 and by 
the brief “History of the Churches of India, Burma, Siam/ 53 etc. 
Pallegoix* account relates to the siege of the city of a Jongselang.” 
Although it may not appear quite clearly at first sight whether 
under such designation C‘halang town or P c huket ( i . e . Tha Elia) town 
is meant, there can be no doubt that it is really a question of the 
former, for the account mentions that the town fell after four weeks 
of a very harassing siege, which practically tallies with the 27 days 
assigned to the same in the Bangkok Annals. P'huket ( i. e. Tha 
Elia ) town, on the contrary, was reduced, as we have seen, in a 
single day. An important particular we glean from Pallegoix* 
narrative is, that a French missionary had again been sent to the 

1. “ Description du Boyaume Thai ou Siam,” tome II, pp. 284-286. 

2. China Revieiu, , vol. XVIII (1889-90), p. 12. 
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island, who remained besieged in its capital along with the other 
inhabitants, and though having succeeded in making his escape 
ultimately met his death at the hand of unscrupulous murderers. 
With these premises we may now proceed to give here a translation 
of the account, which runs as follows. 

"Towards the end of November 1809, the Burmese laid siege 
to Jongselang town. After four weeks of a very bloody siege, the 
fortress, — the hope and refuge of all the inhabitants of the 
island, — was taken and burnt to ashes by the enemy. Some of the 
inhabitants were killed ; the remnant were either made prisoners or 
sought safety into the woods. M. Eabeau, an apostolical missionary 
who had remained in the citadel the whole time that the siege lasted* 
occupied himself in tending the sick, teaching the pagans, and 
baptising many adults among whom were two Buddhist monks and 
a large number of little children on the point of death. 

" The Christians having determined to issue forth from the 
citadel, M. Eabeau followed them. On their way they met the 
Burmese, brandishing swords and lances. M. Eabeau advanced 
towards them* holding a crucifix in his right hand and a picture of 
the Holy Virgin in his left, and told them : 1 1 am a priest of the 
living God, and have done harm to nobody/ God touched the heart 
of the Burmese; they laid their hands upon the heads of the 
missionary and of his Christian followers and bade them to sit 
down ; after which they tied them and took the cassock as well sls 
the breviary from M. Eabean. Soon after that they freed them of 
their bonds and, through the intervention of one of the chiefs, they 
brought them to the camp, tied their feet and locked them up there. 
They were thus left until ten o’clock next morning, and during the 
interval they were spared neither threats nor insults. Towards ten 
o’clock an officer. Caff re by origin, came to visit them and took i&i’VgEy 
with him three of the Christians. In the middle of night andther 
Christian officer sent for all of them and had them shifted to another 
camp where he dwelt with the general. He procured them all 
sorts of relief and consolation. 

" After having pillaged everything at Jongselang , the Burmese 
embarked for a place near by. M* Eabeau, who felt a little ill, went 
on board one of the best vessels, the captain of which was a 
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Christian and a friend of his. A short time after they had put out 
to sea, the crew — who were either people from Bengal or Moors,— 
seized the captain and bound him with the intention of casting him 
overboard. M. Rabeau strongly upbraided the crew in order to 
deter them from such a crime, but they bound him also and cast 
both of them into the sea ; thus the holy missionary perished a 
victim to his charity. Those villains further massacred some other 
persons. A violent storm prevented them from reaching the place 
they were bound to ; they were blown away on the Madras coast 
where they were arrested and prosecuted. 1 

“ Some years before the death of M. Rabeau the English had 
established themselves on Pulo Pinang [Penang Island, A. D. 178G] 
where then existed but a score of fishermen’s huts. This new 
colony having rapidly increased, nearly all the Christians of Quedah 
and Jongselang sought refuge in it, and formed there two Christian 
settlements which survive to this day.” 

Before concluding these notes on the sieges of P'huket 
( Tha Riia town ) and Thalang or C'halang, it may be well to call 
attention to an error in chronology that has long been repeated in 
European accounts of the island and which, if not exposed, threatens 
to acquire a permanent standing. In which work it first appeared 
and who was the writer who carelessly or inadvertently originated it 
I am unable to say ; suffice therefore to point out that even in the 
latest editions of carefully compiled publications such as, e. g. the 
“ Bay of Bengal Pilot” 2 and the “ China Sea Directory” 3 we find 

it stated that “the town of Tarda [Tha Riia], which was 

formerly the residence of the Raja of Puket was demolished by 

the Burmese ” in 1796. Now, in so far as I could find, there was no 
Burmese invasion of Junkceylon that year; and the destruction of 
Tha Riia here alluded to cannot be other than that which, as we 
have seen above, took place towards the end of December 1809, or 
early in January 1810. A mistake of a mere 13 to 14 years, which 

L The China Review account is far more brief than the above 
which it confirms in the main points. The name of Father Rabeau has 
there been misprinted Rabran. 

2. 3rd ed. ; London, 1901, p. 435. 

3. vol. I, 4th ed. ; London, 1896, pp. 119-120. 
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evidences how the few scraps of Junkceylonese history hitherto 
dealt out to us in extant works of reference sorely need not only 
supplementing, hut also drastic emendation. 

4th Burmese Invasion oe the Island: 1811-12. 

The tidings of Burmese freebooting on Junkceylou reached 
the Siamese Court at Bangkok on the 17th February 1810. The 
King, gravely preoccupied with the want of success of his troops, 
had a message despatched to Chau P‘hraya Yomaraj, the general in 
command at Trang, censuring him for his inaction which resulted 
in the Burmese being suffered to twice attack the island and 
'reducing both its cities ; and exhorting him to be on the alert, as the 
enemy might return to deliver attacks on both Trang and Ligor. 

It was, however, on Junkceylon that the Burmese again 
vented their spite. By the end of December 1811 or the dawn of 
January 1812 a body of them, 5000 strong, once more landed on the 
island and took position at about f mile from Thalang town, building 
stockades which lacked, however, in solidity. Upon news of the fresh 
invasion reaching Bangkok, the King ordered the Kalahdm to collect 
some 8000 men in the Malay Peninsula, where he sent his younger 
brother the Second King with another 2000 men from Bangkok with 
a view to their marching to the relief of Junkceylon. The Second 
King, however, had barely arrived at C f hump c hou, when intelligence 
reached him that the Burmese had been compelled by the inhabitants 
to raise the siege of Thalang. The local officials had succeeded in 
making three of the enemy prisoners, whom they sent along with 
the message. So the expedition returned to Bangkok without 
having to strike a blow. 

This bloodless denouement, besides frustrating an occasion 
for the leaders of the expedition to distinguish themselves, also 
deprived the national literature and, the more unfortunately so, 
that of Junkceylon, of perhaps one of its gems. For Ohamtin Sri 
Soraraks, who followed in the expedition, had commenced to write 
down a description of the journey in the form of the well-known 
erotic poems styled Nirai, y Jlrf, »• «• " Separation [from one’s 
sweet-heart] ,” which in consequence remained at the state of a 
mere fragment, stopping off abruptly at mouth of the Tha-Chxn 
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River. 1 Junkceylon was to have to wait another half century before 
getting its bard. 

How A Chinese Tbader bose to be Oapitan China 
AT JunKCEYLON: 1821. 

After the above date the Burmese, having their attention 
distracted by more weighty matters at home, left Junkceylon quiet* 
But, — the Bangkok Annals tell us towards the end of the Second 
Reign, — they had been all the time instigating the English, the 
Annamese, and the raja of Kedah, to attack Bangkok. This is 
what led to the Siamese repressive expedition upon Kedah in 
November 1821, owing to the following incident which caused the„ 
scale of Siamese longanimity to turn. 

That year a Macao Chinaman, Lim Hoi, ySQU, 

by name, who was a resident merchant of Thalang, had gone to 
Penang on business, and while returning therefrom he caught 
sight Of a Burmese sailing vessel, looking somewhat differently 
from ordinary trading boats. His suspicions being aroused he 
attacked it, and while examining its contents, came across a 
Burmese official letter addressed to the raja of Kedah. He there- 
upon seized the boat and crew, which he brought to Thalang and 
made over to the governor. This official forwarded the letter and 

1, This interesting fragment of what should have proved no 
second rate literary production, has been preserved— strange to say — in a 

collection of old erotic poems, printed under the title of £p|q IHI 

in small 8vo, ; pp. 15-27. 

It should be mentioned that the Trang governor of the period 

( WJS 111 PITnI himself a distinguished poet, on being despatched in 
1809 to the West coast of the Malay Peninsula with the expedition that 
was to relieve Junkceylon, also wrote a Nira^ on the trip, surviving to 

this day under the title of WTIfl W3 £11 PW* Though covering 

a wider area than the above, it nevertheless knocks off the itinerary at 
Lem Sai near C'haiya, from which district the author very likely set out 
overland across the Malay Peninsula. 

Thus Junkceylon Island twice came well nigh within being sung 
by Siamese bards, and only the third time succeeded in winning a 
place in the national poetry. 
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prisoners, together with Lim Hoi, to Bangkok. Here the letter was, 
translated, when it proved to he an instigation of the Burmese' to' 
the Kedah raja to rebel. The King suitably rewarded Lim-hoi, and 

appointed him Liiang Raja— Capitan ( yiC 1 Q 3 nfl n* ;0Viu 
chief collector of royalty in kind on tin-mines for Junkceylon 
Island. This appointment evidently included not only the tin-smelt- 
ing monopoly, already existing from the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century (see above, pp. 39, 55), but also the collection of crown dues 
on the net produce ( suj>ra y pp. 26-27). 

Captain Low’s Visit : 1824. ; 

Turning’ now from Siamese to European records, we meet 
with very useful information on Junkceylon in various publications 
by Captain (afterwards Colonel) James Low who visited the island' 
and its interior in 1824. Being a diligent investigator of antiquities, 
as well as a proficient student of the Siamese language, he was able 
to gather interesting particulars that had escaped the attention of 
his predecessors. I regret not having access to his paper published 
on the subject in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1835 1 ; 
and can only refer to his other articles in Asiatic Researches and 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society . 

The one from the former of the two last named magazines 
has been republished in “ Essays relating to Indo-Cliina/’ 2 and the 
following are the principal points touched upon. 

a Most of the small islands lying betwixt Trang and Junk- 
ceylon seem for the greatest part composed of granite. It prevails in 
the latter island, and here again tin appears in proximity to or 
interspersed in it and its debris. 

“ A range of hills, the highest of which I believe will not be 
found to exceed one thousand feet, stretches longitudinally through . 
the island, with one large break in the middle. The island was 
probably once joined to the mainland, since the Papra [ Pak PTirah, 

Tr Vol. H, part II: “ History of Tenassorim,” pp. 248 et seqq. 

t 2. Or, “Miscellaneous Papers relating to Indo-China,” vol. I; * 
London 1886. The observations concerning Junkceylon occur . on pp. 
184-185. The volume of the Asiatic Res$arphes : wh$re the paper originally 
appeared is vol, XVIII, 1833, ^ ^ - " " « , . 
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llin VlfS ] Strait, which separates the two, is narrow and rocky. The 
island, when I visited the interior in 1824, had a population of six 
thousand souls (Siamese) 

{f ...as the population has been reduced to about six thousand 
souls, and as the Siamese have mines closer to their capital, a very 
small supply only is now taken from the island. Perhaps it may be 
rated at one hundred baharas of 446 lbs. average each. A Chinese 
smelter informed me that he could afford to produce tin at a cost of 
one half at the utmost of the market rate. The miners dig pits of 
from twelve to twenty feet deep, but seldom venture a lateral shaft. 
The ore is generally in round or oblong masses, with well-defined 
crystals and in a matrix of quartz, or bedded in masses resembling 
hal f decomposed granite, yet of considerable hardness.” 

Thus we see that the output of ore, dwindled from 500 tons 
par annum at the time of Captain Forrest’s visit (1784, see above, p. 
55 ), to a paltry 20 tons in 1824. There can be no doubt that this 
was entirely the result of the repeated Burmese raids on the island, 
which had reduced its population to about 6000 souls. Before, the 
latter must have been four or five times as much as that, if not far 
more (ef. supra, p. 52). The original inhabitants having thus been 
for the most part destroyed, it was only by foreign imported labour 
that the mines could again be made to prosper. This result was 
soon to be achieved by immigrants from China, who flocked to the 
island in large numbers during the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

In his other paper on “ Buddha and the Phrabat,” published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society f Colonel Low in 
alluding to a Buddha’s footprint commonly believed to have been left 
in the neighbourhood of Junkceylon and which, he says, is called 
“■ Suwanna Malike Phrab&t P £ hoklia,”observes (pp. 65-66) : 

“The Siamese allege that this impression is extant on the 
coast of the Peninsula of Malacca, opposite to Selcm, or Salang , 
as they term Junkceylon. 1 2 And here some notice may be taken of 
an indication of a totally different species of superstition, said to 


1. Yol. Ill; London, 1835; pp. 57-124. 

2. The same footprint is again briefly alluded to on p. 62. 
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have been discovered on that island ; viz . a Rdetin [Roi-tln,. 

a 

JDUP1U ], as it is termed by the Siamese,, or impression of a dog's 
foot , together with an image of that animal, which is reported 
to have once existed upon a rock at the northern point of the island* 
and which are said to be held in veneration by the Malays along the 
opposite coast ; who, notwithstanding their conversion to a purer 
and more orthodox Mahommedamsm than is now professed 
throughout most parts of India, are yet wedded to many obscure 
and unexplained remnants of their ancient superstitions. The 
modern Siamese however do not regard them. 

a No opportunity of visiting the spot, when on Junkeeylon in 
1824, occurred to me : nor, indeed, is it of much consequence, while 
we are sure that there exists a belief that such figures, or objects, 
were once venerated there. Some credit may be attached to the 
account, because Dr. Leyden, while treating of the Anamite religion, 
remarks that 'many local and peculiar superstitions are blended with 
it, such as the worship of the dog and the tiger; traces of which 
are to be found amongst the mountaineers on the borders of India, 
as well as in the countries of China Proper/ 99 

The words that Colonel Low read Su wanna Malihe are,, 
correctly, Suvannamalike, but other versions have Su van n amali-giri. 
Suvarna-mali, Suvanna-mali, or Salmali was, as I have elsewhere 
pointed out, the classical Indu name for the Malay Peninsula. In 
a Pali sutra on the five footprints alleged to have been left by the 
Buddha, which is preserved in Siam, it is stated that the first one 
was stamped somewhere on the territory of Suvanna-mali, and a 
second was impressed on the top of the Suvanna-pabbata-giri, £. e. 
the “ Golden Mountain 99 which is located in the province of Tenas- 
serim. 1 Other versions have Suvanna-mali and Suvanna-mali-girL 


1. The sufcra in question, which forms part of a formula - recited 
in adoration of the Buddha, is of the following tenor : “ Suvannamalike, 
Suva^inapabbate, Sumanakute, Yonakapure, Nammadaya-nadiya : pafi* 
capadavaraih thanaxii, ahatia vandami durato,” [Prom afar I pay reverence 
to the Five Noble Footprints that are extant on Suvannamali ( or Suvam 
^amalika), on Suvannapabbata (the Gold Mount), on Sumanakuta 
( Adam’s Peak), in the Yonaka country (land of the Ionians, locally 
identified with the principality of 0‘hieng-Mai), and on the bank of the 
Narmada river (the Nerbudda in India)], 
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Of course, the five footprints — with the single exception of the too 
well-known one on Adam’s Peak in Ceylon, — are located within 
Siamese territory and mostly identified with artificial imitations 
which are known to be of comparatively modem date. But the 
same has been done by the Burmese with regard to their country* 

1 have not heard of any Buddha’s footprint on the coast of the 
Malay Peninsula opposite Junkceylon; but as facsimiles of such are 
frequent all over Siam, it should not be surprising if one were to be 
found there also. On the other hand, it is a positive fact that one 
is extant on the rocks by the sea-shore at Koh Khren, ifjx jjyjj 
— otherwise, Pagoda Island, — opposite the southern extremity of 
Junkceylon island itself, an account of which we shall meet in the 
sequel. 


Another sutra runs as follows : — 

“ Yaiii Nammadaya nadiya, puline ca tire ; 

Yaiix Saccabandhagirike, Sumana ca lagge ; i 

Yarh tattha Yonakapure, Munino ca padath : 

Taih padalanjanamahaiii sirasa namami” 

[I bow my head in adoration to the Sacred Footprints left by the 
Sage on the sands by the bank of the Narmada river (taken by some to 
be two distinct impressions, viz* one on the bank of the river and the 
other on the sands by the seashore, though T believe a single one is 
implied); on mount Saccabandha (l -*:i Yy ifie.i with the well known 
P‘hrah Bad near Ayuddhya ) ; on mount Sumana ( Adam’s Peak ) ; and in 
the country of the Ionians]. 

The Burmese put, of course, on this text a different interpretation 
to suit both their fancy and their country’s topography. Hence, they 
identify the footprint on mount Saccabandha with the one on the 
Thitsaban (Saccabandha) Hill near Legaing; the Narmada river with 
the little watercourse Man (Man Chaung) flowing near by; and the 
Narmada footprint with the one extant on the left bank of the Man river 
itself near Sagu a little southwards from Legaing ( Minbu district ). 

The Ceylonese, on the other hand, preserve intact the’ original 
tradition as to the footprints in question having been left on the sands 
near the mouth of the Narmada ( Netbudda ) river, and on the Saccar 
bandha rock, respectively; both in the Western part of India. And it ip 
not unlikely that the footprint in the Ionian country is the very pne 
mentioned by Fa-hien in circa A. D. 400 as extant in ITdyana (pow Swat), 
north of the Punjab. It is a. far cry from thence to Cbieng-Mai. As 
regards the impression of Buddha’s foot alleged to .exist on Suvapnami5 
territory, however, I adhere to the views expressed above. ' 
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In Appendix No, IV to his “ Grammar of the Tffiai or 
Siamese Language” — the pioneer work published on the subject 1 
—Captain Low reproduces as a “ Specimen of the Epistolary Style ” 
a letter he had received from the Junkceylon authorities some years 
before, while on official duty at Penang. The document in question. 
— although from a literary point of view it may be said to pass muster 
merely as a specimen of Thai-Nok epistolary effusions — proves to be 
of peculiar interest for the present inquiry from the fact that it 
gives in its exordium the titles ( if not, unfortunately, the personal 
names) of the official then governing Junkceylon Island as well as the 
neighbouring Districts, and of his son who is the writer of it. 
The latter describes himself, in fact, as “Pffirah Boriraks Pdiuthorn, 
the son of the Hon. Pffiraya Narong Riiang Riddlii Prasiddhi Song- 
khram, Governor of Thalang [Pffiraya Thalang], who has come out 
to look after the welfare of the people in Thalang, Bang Khlx, Takua- 
thtmg, Takua Pa, and the rest of the Eight Districts.” 2 The letter is 
dated Monday, the 4th waning of the 9th Moon, year of the Monkey 
and 6th of the decennial eycle=13th August 1824. 

Prom the fact that the Governor in question is therein des- 
cribed as having “come out ” to take charge of the island, we must 
conclude that he cannot have been a locally bom official, but must 
have been sent out from the capital. Hence we think ourselves justified 
in identifying him with Governor Buh-khong yq Bty fl'j) 
of whom a notice will appear further on. 1 

The title PTuraya Narong Riiang Riddhi for Thalang 
governors persisted, it may be observed, until 1902, when the last 


1. Calcutta, 1828; p. 83. 

2. “ mt mind m, uni vhu ms in tuwn iitHt|vii i hi 
ini ttonnu, wan ficrw, t T aan ui tii in rh rtr'Und owi iJn 

7 v i 11. 

p nag! nufimticrw, irw mi w, m n oili, ^ ailw m 

% m * 

tUfH ~ The document is also remarkable from the fact that therein 
the name of the Pffiang-nga district is spelled Pffiu?nga ( Bhf 
after the Malay (or may be the older ? ) form. "" 
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"bearer of it,— Nu, yiU byname — died (November 18th). 1 

i 

Captain Burney’s Visit: 1826. 

Crawfurd, in the course of an enumeration of the sources 
from' which the map appended to his "Journal of an Embassy to 
Siam and Cochin China ” 2 was compiled in 1828, tells us that the 
delineation of the country "from Mergui to Junkceylon is taken from 
a sketch by Captain Burney, who visited this part of the coast. ” 
Captain (afterwards Major) Henry Burney journeyed from India 
to Siam in 1826 as envoy on the part of the English Government, 
the Honourable East India Company, and the Governor of Bengal, 
to negotiate a treaty at Bangkok, which was ultimately signed on 
June 20th of that year. "Whether an account of his journey has ever 
been published, and if so where it appeared, I am not aware. If 
it is in existence it should contain some interesting particulars anent 
Junkceylon, which appears to have been visited by him. 

Among the Siamese provinces opened to unrestricted trade 
with the English possessions in the Straits by virtue of Article 10 of 
that treaty, Junkceylon is mentioned. We have seen from other 
sources that intercourse between this island and Penang especially, 
had been established many years before that date. To Major 
Burney’s observations, and may be also to Mr. Leal’s remarks (1825) 
already adverted to, is presumably due the appearance for the first 
time on the map appended to Crawfurd’s work, of the overland 
route across the Malay Peninsula from Pak Lau to the Ban Don 
river. This is — it goes without saying — the new route opened in 1804, 
and has been approximately enough delineated on the map, starting 
from Pulao [Pak Lau], passing by Pennon [P'hanom] on the 
eastern watershed, and continuing thence to Pun-Pin [P‘hun-p‘ hin ] 
and Cdiaiya. 

Sundry Jottings on Junkceylon up to 1851. 

Erotn this time onward things seem to have settled down 

1. We find him, in fact, officially gazetted as V'iTJ! HI ITfM 

t)n? (vm) ? wQuiaffw ijjce non. 

2. 2nd ed. ; London, 1830 ; vol. EC, p. 458. 
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quite in Junkceylon, for notices of the island grow scarce and un- 
eventful during the next fifty years, while I know of no new Euro- 
pean account of the island having appeared in ‘ the interval. The 
last piece of information the report of 1841 copiously quoted above 
supplies us is, that some time prior to this date ( perhaps between 
1820-1830) anew governor, Bun-thong, jjnj m by name, was sent 

out — presumably from Bangkok to Thalang. He induced many 
people to settle about the western terminus of the tin road across 
the Peninsula, from Marui onwards till Bang Toi, UH l PI II When 
Pfiiya Krai-kosa went out to collect the arrears of paddy-dues and 
field taxes [Y\ fjl Wl)? the Thalang governor aforesaid 
objected— though in vain — to such imposts being exacted from the 
people that had settled along the tin road, as these had been ex- 
empted from them since the time of Chau P 4 hr ay a Surindr-raja. 

The Bangkok Annals of the Third Reign (1824-1851) contain hut 
one single reference to Junkceylon, and that under the date of 1839, 
By royal decree of the 18th April of that year 1 PTiraya Sri PTiip 4 hat 
had been charged with clearing away all opium from the Siamese 
provinces on the Malay Peninsula, as the introduction of that bane- 
ful drug into the Kingdom had been severely prohibited, and the then 
reigning sovereign was resolved to do his utmost in order to prevent 
his subjects from acquiring the habit of using it. Pursuant to that 
decree, towards the end of April Ohainun Rajamat and two other 
officials left Bangkok as assistant commissioners and proceeded to 
the districts on the Malay Peninsula and Junkceylon Island. They 
succeeded in confiscating over 3700 chests of raw and 2 piculs of 
boiled opium which, being brought to Bangkok, was all burnt by 
order of the King in the royal palace, in front of the Suddhava- 
svarga throne hall. 

Nai Mi’s Poetical account of Junkceylon Island. 

At about this period, Junkceylon island succeeded at last in 
enticing a hard to sing its attractions in the person of Nai Mi, 

1. A translation of this decree has been reproduced in John 
Bo wring's work, voL II, pp. 368-377. It, however, originally appeared in 
print on April 27th from the A. B. 0. F. M. Press, 9000 copies being 
issued ; and was the first government document ever printed in Siam. 
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U1£J U, the favourite pupil of Sunthorn P ff hu, — the prince of modem 
Siamese melodramatic poets,, — although considerably behind in 
excellence to his master. 

Nai Mi took the Buddhist orders of Samanera (Novice or 
Deacon) in the Jetavana ( Wat P c h6 ) monastery in Bangkok during 
the third reign (A. D. 1824-1851), and it was while thus ordained 
that he undertook, in the company of some relatives and laic friends, 
the trip to the island which he has recorded in rhyme. He unfortu- 
nately does not tell us anything about the date of this journey, 
except that it extended between the year of the Hog and that of the 
Tiger, which may correspond, respectively, either to 1839 and 1842, 
or 1851 and 1854. The former couple of dates is seemingly the 
correct one; for, after having returned, he composed a story in 
octonary verse titled ^ y* flTJU? and this — his principal work 
though now almost forgotten, — is said to have been completed by him 
towards the end of the 3rd reign or the beginning of the 4th (£. e~ 
about 1851) when he had already undergone the full ordination of a 
Bhihhhu which cannot he conferred until after one has com- 

pleted his twentieth year of age. Later on Nai Mi left holy orders 
and ultimately got the post of Luang Subham atr a, VUIQ^ tffl WWl? 
as a provincial petty official at OTiainath where he died about 1870. 1 

Nai Mi’s account of his pilgrimage to Junkceylon, — termed 
Niras C f halang, y xifl and dimly recalling Child© Harold’s 

immensely superior lay utterances — is the only work of his likely to 
be handed down to posterity. Though not ranking, very highly as a 
literary production, it nevertheless holds a distinguished place 
among the curiosities of Siamese Nirai literature and forms interest- 
ing reading as evidenced by the several reprints it had. 2 

1. One o£ his daughters Pfiiayom, ■ by name, became 

minor wife to Chau PTiya Nararatii ; she was born in the early sixties. 
Nai Mi died aged about fifty-five years ; so his life-span may be put down, 
roughly between 1820-25 and 1870-75. He was a native of Tim Sung, 

V)1 ab Khung Taphau, PKJPIS Lfjl a short distance up-stream from 

COiainath. 

2. It was first published by the Rev. S. J. Smith’s press in about 
1874. The edition made use of in these pages bears the date R. S. 113= 
A. D. 1894-5, and fills 40 pages small 8vo. 
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1. The Journey. — 1ST ai Ml travelled down the Gulf of Siam 
in a sailing boat, shirting its West coast, putting in at various places, 
and finally entering the Ban-Don river. Here the party procured 
paddle boats which enabled them to ascend that stream for another 

four days as far as Pah PTaanom (yjq or ihf) Viuw). Thence 
they journeyed overland to the West coast of the Malay Peninsula 
by the route we have described in the foregoing pages. Our author’s 
account of this route is the only detailed one on record and forms a 
most interesting feature of his poem ; hence we think worth the 
while to summarize it here, before passing on to his remarks on 
Junkceylon Island. 

Having set out from Ban-Don in four paddle boats, Nai Mi’s 
party proceeded up stream to the place called Tlia Kham, y]q 
the Ford, ” so named from its being the point at which the Ban- 
Don river is crossed by the land route wending along the East coast 
of the Malay Peninsula. 1 Here our author notices an awful whirl- 
pool, and adds that though the place be called “ The Crossing, M no 
one is seen to avail himself of this convenience. Apparently the 
ford already had become impracticable by this period, or fallen into 


1. Mr. Leal, in his notes of travel in these parts in 1825, applies 
the name Tha-kham to the Ban-Don river which lie describes as broad 
and rapid. He says: “...the Tha-kham, near the moutjh of which is 

situated the town of Phoon-pliin [P‘hun-p‘hin, yj'y ^^...A branch runs 

a 

to the southward, to the town of Bandon, where it opens into the sea, 
and whence it is usually termed the Bandon river. The northern branch 
of the Tha-kham empties itself into the sea, at a place called Tha-thong 

[Tha-thong, yjq 710^ now Kanclianadith ; this is a mistake: it is the 

south-eastern branch that flows to Tha-thong]... The Tha-kham proceeds 
nearly across the Peninsula,’’ etc. (See reprint in Anderson’s, “English 
Intercourse with Siam,” p. 394<). The correct name of the river is 
IGhlong Tha Pfimorn, except for the branch flowing to Ban-Don where 

I ¥ I, • , iio 

it is. more generally known as yqy flQ'y, i- 0* Ban-Don river. 

The crossing or ford of Tha-kham was availed of in 1779 by P\bya Tak, 
who crossed here with his army while marching to the conquest of Ligor 

whose forces he defeated immediately beyond at Tha-Mak, y|T VS'JJIfl 

‘(see Annals of Siam, p. 539). Hence, the river was still easily passable 
at this point in his time. 
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disuse. Next lie turns his attention to a shrine on the right bank 
(evidently, looking up-stream), where many crocodile skulls are offered 
votively to the tutelary deity of the spot, doubtless in order to 
beseech protection against the saurians which, the poet adds, teem 
in the river at this point. We have here an example of the votive 
crocodile shrines noticeable in many parts of Siam . 1 


1. The most famous and perhaps tho most anciont witlial of such 
shrines is that rising by the ruins of Phrah Pradeng (iStw ms 

l!?S an ancient city that stood on tho left bank of the Bang-kok 

river, between the mouths of Kb long Toi and Khlong PTirah V.c: Thn 

was formerly the only stronghold guarding the entrance to I* n.. 
river, before Pak-nam came into existence as a walled city ^ abouu ii, 
1550). It was abandoned not long, afterwards, and though La Loubure 
(op. cit., p. 88) still mentions it in 1687 as “ Prep>adem, a small Govern- 
ment,” Kaempfer but three years later marks its site on his map as 
“ Campus, quondam urbis Pra^pradeng” In 1771 its walls were demolished 
for bricks wherewith to build forts at Bang-kok (Annals, p. 558). The 
old crocodile shrine is, however, still extant;, and bears tho name of 

rim m ms ilrs iw or rim ivi Wo iJjs iw. a weii-known folk- 

tale ascribes its foundation to a powerful crocodile from the upper 
reaches of the Bangkok river who, having slain PTian-wang, the crocodile 
chief of the regions down stream, severed its head and offered it here as 
a propitiation to the tutelary deity of the place. This legend, first 

versified into the old poem titled Jalavan, bas been adapted 

for the stage and presented in a far more elegant vesture by King 
Buddha Lot-la in his Krai Thong, IfjT VICKIj now one of the most popu- 
lar plays acted in Siam. The story is also known to the local Mofis, who 
locate its scene up river in the Bichitr, district. A remark 

occurs in connection with the origin of crocodile worship in Krai Thong, 
fasc. I, p. 24, to the effect that from that period dates the custom of 
offering crocodile heads to the tutelary godlings of places infested by 
saurians, —-evidently for the purpose of invoking their protection to way- 
farers against their dreadful jaws : 



rim ivnrmihi cnn ten— no rim m Wo ils* w mitwh iu 

Between Khlong Praves-burirom and Khlong Samrong runs an an- 
cient creek called Crocodile-head Creek,” rifhfS (®f ViCl) 
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Pulling further up river, the attention of the party is at- 
tracted to an abandoned Buddhist temple on the left hand side, 
among the debris of which stands a large statue of Buddha of about 
one wa's (2 metres) lap-width. 1 * * The place lies now desert, shrouded 
in thick jungle. 

At the end of another two days* paddling up stream, a ham* 

V 

let fs reached called Ham-rob-kliiiu, jjq jqu “ Mountain-ench> 
cling Brook,” the crowning feature of which is a large Buddhist 
monastery of rather untidy appearance, as both the uposatha 
( chapel ) and vihara ( idol-house ) have thatched roofs. 

After that the stream winds through lonely jungle 
interspersed with towering damar trees : the river is still pretty deep, 


already mentioned in the annals of Ayuddhya under the date of 1498 
(p. 82) where— -at its intersection with the Prave^ creek, — another cro 
codile shrine stood and probably still exists. Whence the name of 

Hua Takhe, yj*q ?}%[<% ( in official parlance, tfyHS 4 Crocodile 

Head * ) to the junction, and the appellation of the creek itself. Several 
other places in Siam bear the same name, doubtless for similar reasons. 


Mr. Annandale noticed in the course of his visit to the Siamese 
provinces down the Malay Peninsula that, “In Lainpam [Phattalung] 
the brother of the raja has set up a little shrine in which crocodiles* 
skulls are exposed upon a platform. Fishermen who go out upon the 
lake in stormy weather are said to pray before these to the guardian 
spirit of the crocodiles. The raja’s brother is a very old man, but he ia a 
noted slayer of crocodiles and a great magician, having once possessed a 
magic knife of potency...” ( Scottish Geographical Magazine , vol. XVI, 
1900, p. 521). The author here thinks himself justified in drawing, from 
such practices, the inference that the Buddhism practised in P'hattalung 
“shows a curious tendency.. .towards animal worship.” But as it will 
pow be seen from the evidence we have brought forth above, the 
oblation of crocodile skulls to the genius loci , is a time-honoured custom 
spread all over the country - at any rate wherever the ravages of the 
saurians extend. It is part of the primeval religion of the land, and as 
such deserves further study at the hands of folklorists ; hence it is to be 
hoped that these preliminary notes may serve to draw attention to this 
so far neglected subject. 


1, The width of statues in a sitting poatme is measured from knee 

f 

to knee, and termed Ha Tak, yq “lap-width.” Ho use to look for 

such a elass of expressions in lexicographical works purporting to teach 
“ Siamese ” to the unwary foreigner. 
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but very tortuous. Early next morning the landscape changes to 
a less wild country with dwellings along the river banks, and the 
party reaches Wat Thkn, rfa the Cave Monastery, perched on 
a delightful spot at the foot of the hills. Our author visits both the 
temple and the cave near by, whose walls are covered with ancient 
fresco paintings in lively colours and gold, representing Jatakas, i. e. 
Buddhist Birth-stories. After a stroll round the mount P‘liu-khau 

Luang, fUTl VilW, the poet regains his boat at noon. 

31 

Wat Khong the “ Gong Monastery ” is next 

passed where, our author pointedly remarks, no gong whatever is in 
evidence, but only the winding river and all-pervading jungle. 
Shallows are frequently met, over which the boat requires to be 
hauled. Whenever next reaching a deep pool, his companions are 
afraid of mermaids, and so betake themselves to the safer course of 
walking along the river banks, where they ramble about collecting 
herbs or shooting. They also do not mind taking frequent nips at 
.flasks of spirituous liquor they have thoughtfully brought with 
them, which wicked acts make our sentimental traveller shudder 
■and despair as to the futrn’e salvation of his mates. 

At the end of a further 1 J days the party comes to a village 
lurking in the midst of thick jungle. It bears the honoured name 

of Ban P ‘hr ah Seng, inu y|5‘SU'&b the “ Sacred Weapon,” but the 
neighbourhood is haunted by tigers in plenty. 

The journey is continued partly by paddling and poling, and 
at last Tha Phanom, yfq VIWU?' 1 the “Hill Landing-place ” is reach- 
ed. This lies encased between hills at the confluent of two tributaries 
of the Tha Phnom or Ban-Don river, and forms the terminus of the 
journey by water on this slope. The provisions and baggage are 
transferred on to pack-elephants, mounting which pachiderms our 
author and part of his companions continue their voyage by land, 
taking a south-western direction. 

Thung Kha, yj^ m, 2 the “ Lalang grass Clearing, ” 
forming the end of the ’first stage, is reached at night. Here, by the 

1. See pp. 64, 65, and 70 above. 

2, Vide supra, p. 70. 
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margin of a brook (the right upper branch of the Tha P'hnom river) 
rises a sala or resting shed. No grassy patch is to be seen, but only 
jungle ; hence the toponym turns out to be a misnomer. On the right- 
hand side a shrine to the tutelary deity of the woods confronts the 
view, at which every traveller either way is expected to pay obeisance 
and make oblations of fowls and ducks so as to impetrate a 
prosperous journey and successful escape from danger, especially 
from the claws of the tigers that infest those parts. He who 
neglects such ceremonial is, of course, doomed to meet with 
accidents. Having dutifully gone through ’their worship the party 
accommodate themselves in the sala, round which they keep a fire 
lit all the night through. Rhinoceros’ roars are heard at various 
intervals issuing from the gloomy recesses of the jungle. 

Next morning the party resume the journey, and after three 
days’ marching across the woods come in sight of the Swan-hen 
Mountain,” Khau Nang Hdng, ^ Descending along 

the western slopes of this range, Junkceylon Island looms to view in 
the distance, and is reached after a while. 

This last portion of the journey is dealt with in a mere few 
words and all mention of places met en route skipped over, so that 
the unwary reader gathers the impression that it was exceedingly 
short, and that the travellers got to the island on elephant’s hack, 
as no crossing over by boat is hinted at. It is not impossible that 
the party actually forded Pak-PTirah Strait which, as we have seen, 
in one place at least appears to be practicable to elephants (see pp. 
47-48 above ) ; but this is unlikely in view of the circuitous journey 
entailed for one proceeding to the island from Pak-Lau or PTiang- 
nga. In conclusion, a few more particulars as to the route followed, 
would have been expected and welcome here. 

Next follows the account of the author’s sojourn in Junkcey- 
lon. This we take the liberty of subjoining in extenso , both because 
of its falling within the immediate scope of this paper, and of its 
affording at the same time an example as to the style of treatment 
of subjects usually followed in Siamese Nirai literature* ■ 


1. Vide supra , p. 70. 
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2. Account of the author's stay and doings in Junkceylon 1 
We reached Junkceylon Island late in the afternoon, just before, 
dark* and set about preparing our quarters pgh-mele at Wat Thai 

Nam-P‘hang, qp) yfty ui VN? by the river bank. Here we dwelt in 
comfort and good health for many a month, 

“ I took frequent strolls sight-seeing about the city and 
environs, which both pale in comparison with a large town. The 
governor’s house looks more dignified than the citizen's dwellings* 
and rises in a walled enclosure surrounded by a ditch and boasting 
of stately gates. Hills encompass the city both on the front and 
rear; the country is intersected by high mountain ranges* whose 
towering peaks seem to threaten the clouds and form a charming 
view. The river flows broad and deep through the midst of the 
town ; junks from all parts of the world come hither to trade and 
ride at anchor downstream : their sails are seen in unbroken 
succession. They bring every kind of merchandise with which they 
keep the place abundantly supplied. 

“ In town well-being and gaiety are the rule. The merchant 
shops and bazaars on shore hustle and encroach upon one another. 
Tin is bartered for dollars, commodities are hawked all round. 
Siamese, Chinese* Malay* Java (mostly from Sumatra) piece-goods 
retailers heap up flowered chintzes in piles or in long rows ; some sell 
coloured silk fabrics of different kinds. 

ff The islanders of O f halang love to dress tidily and 
tastefully. Handsomely built damsels are in evidence; but* awe- 
struck, I dare not glance upon them. For I am deeply afraid of 
their subtle philtres and craftily concocted charms that so easily 
lead to perdition. 2 I prefer to refrain from all intercourse or meddl- 
ing with them* as I think this would bring shame upon myself. 


1. Especially translated from the WJIfi pp. 32-40 of 

B, S. 113 (=A. D. 1894) edition. 

2. Women from the southern provinces of Siam on the Malay 
Peninsula are reputed to be exceedingly skilful in the preparation of 
love pliiltros and charms : hence their occult craft is much feared by 
people from the capital and other northern districts. 
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JBeside^jof all the girls I have had x>coasioxutoxsee ?here, Bonecan 
.eompnre with, the apex ■.Qtmv love. The rlooal ^beauties -ehafefeen in 
,the -qmiat .jargon ;of ;<mmtey peoplo 1 : #i aiild ^ithedr margot tis 
* not always ^easily understood. .The youngsters ffrom the central 
provinces 3 that I have brought : along with lnemamageLto :get on 
far better with thorn,* with swhoui *eame of vtbein s became .attached. 


1* !fflQ Ufltl ? Chau Hok=people from the outlying provinces of 
the Kingdom : in this case meaning the inhabitants of ,the Malay 
Peninsula. The line of demarcation between the Chau Hai, -AT] *[y 
v ,pr ;i people from the Inner Provinces and the. Chau JSTok is. formed, on the 
AWay Peninsula, by the Three Hundred Peaks or Sam-rdi Tot 

i/ 

ihhL JjOil ytJPlj range which virtually separates, continental from penin- 
sular Siam. As far, as this line the language* spoken is r , practically that , of 
the capital, i. e r Standard Siamese f whereas”. beyond that it ^abruptly 
changes into the southern dialect, distinguished from standard .Siamese 
not only by an admixture of heterogeneous -words ( mostly a .survival of 
aboriginal and primeval -settler’s idioms), but also by .peculiar tonal 
inflexions which deserve the earnest attention of philologists. This is the 

iJBliasa Chau Hok, fjqyi 3HQ yQD, typified in the ‘Ligor dialect, which 

- draws, such roars of laughter when put in the mouth of -actors and puppets 
at the theatricals and shadow plays of the Siamese capital and neigh- 
bouring districts. 

2. 9fnQ Chau Kai=People from the Tnner provinces, inclu- 
ding the capital and surrounding districts of Siam proper, where standard 
Siamese is spoken. This term of Chau Nai, or Thai Nai, 

thus given rise to endless confusion at the hands of ’ill-informed writers 
O.n things Siamese. Dr. T ‘ylrr. made the acquaintance with the 
..pitfall .when he taunted. I', lb. cl. for having “ Tai-nq/y [ Thai-nai, 

lw ] Instead of the Tai-noe [Thai-noi, IviU yflil,] of ~La Loub&re, 

-which signifies little Siamese; whereas Tai-nay cannot possibly signify 
^little Siamese, but only chief Siamese; the true meaning oi^nay being 
.chief or head.” (“On the Languages and Lit. of the Indo-Chinese 
Rations,” repiv in “Miscellaneous Papers ^dating to Tndo-Ghina;;” 1st 
series, vol. I, p. 141). Of course. Dr. Leyden -was unaware that the 

^correct prototype of Thaunay is Thaimai, Inu lw } meaning “ Inner 

Siamese ” ; and not Thai-nai, “Inn yiy an expression that .mot . only 
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0‘lialang women are., in fact, exceedingly clever talkers : they excel 
in the art of charming the ear and netting partners. Once they 
make love to a lad, it is done with him: he is inextricably inveigled. 
Such is the fate that overtook many youngsters from the central pro- 
vinces. As to myself, however, I kept faithful to my darling— just 
in the same way as one who having embraced [the noble doctrines of] 
Buddhism clings fast to them, and does not care any further for 
[absurd] Brahmanic tenets. 1 * * 


never existed, but that carries no sense. In vain Captain ( afterwards 
•Colonel) Low tried to put things right in the introduction to his gram- 
mar ( “ A Grammar of the T’hai, or Siamese Language ” ; Calcutta, 1828) 
where ( p, 7 ) he drew a line of distinction between the expressions Thai 
Nbi, liny mi or Little Thai, Lesser Siam; and Thai Nai, Ira k 

Inner Thai, Central Siam. The muddle continued, as a matter of course, 
kept in full swing by those writers of books on Siam who — and they are 
the majority -innocent of first-hand acquired knowledge of the country, — 
perpetrate patch-work which is a mere dish-clout of the effusions of their 
predecessors. Thus it comes to pass that in full 1905, writers are still found 
who -though having earned distinction in other fields — toll us, like, v. (j. f 
Mr. Archibald Little in his latest book “The Far East/ 5 that : “The early 
Siamese were more particularly distinguished as the Thai Xoi or 6 Inside 
Free 5 [ sic ], in contrast with the Shan who were known as the Thai Yai 
or f Outside Free ’ [ sic ] (Chinese, Wai and Nei ).” — It goes without 
saying that Hoi means as much c Inside * as Yai means £ Outside.’ The 

correct terms are Hai, ‘Inner,’ Chinese A r ci, meaning the C‘hau Nai 

or people from the Inner Provinces (Central Siam); and Hok, 

4 Outer,’ Chinese Wai, meaning the Gbuu Hok, or people from the Outer 

Provinces ( specifically, the Malay Peninsula ). Thai Hoi, |y)£j 

* Lesser Thai ’ are the minor branch of the Thai nation represented to this 
day by the Siamese and including both Thai-nai and Thai-nok or CTiau-nai 
and Cfiiau-nok ; whereas the Thai Yai, c Greater Thai,’ are the major 
branch, represented to this day by the so-called Shans ( correctly Siams or 
Siamese ) of Burma. But it is perhaps useless to correct mistakes 
like the above, as contemporary amateurish writers of books and articles 
on Siam — who never read, as a rule, scholarly publications but only 
antiquated and superficial clap-trap, — will always continue undaunted to 
foist rechauffe yarns upon a too benevolent public. 

1, I, c. one whose heart has been smitten with a refined woman 

from the central provinces, does not care for the agrestic attractions of 

rural beauties. 
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“ I stayed at Junkceyloix overyear, without any incident, firm 
in self-denial and abstinence like the Buddha when he overcame the 
hosts of Mara [the demons of temptation]. I bore on with a 
sorrowful, anxious heart, from the 2nd month of the year of 
the Hog until the year of the Tiger [i. e, presumably, from 
December 183.9 to April 1842]. My companions, seeing me so 
deeply sunk in gloom, sought to procure me some distraction by a 
visit to the sea coast. 

3. — Excursion to the Sacred Foot-print. — “ It is related that 
an impression of the Sacred Foot exists on the wide sandy beach, 
but the journey thereto is rather long. Nevertheless I longed to 
pay my respects to it ; and accordingly we left in pursuance of our 
hearts’ desire, taking the track wending towards the west. 1 * * * We 
had to make our way through forests of lofty trees, to ford rivulets 
and cross pools in the very midst of the forest. At night we rested 
in the wilderness. After two days 5 journey we came to an open 
stretch of grass and paddy fields irrigated by water-courses. The 
track skirts the edge of a vast lake looking like a miniature sea and 
teeming both with crocodiles and many kinds of fish. Lotuses stud 
the water expanse with their blossoms of varied lines : white, blue, 
yellow, red, and green. The lovely sight filled me with delight and 
admiration, and 1 amused myself in pointing them out to my 
companions as I tramped along. Noisy gusts of wind raised and 
whirled about clouds of dust. The cart-trail winds through a 
perfectly even plain ; only fan palms in close array limit the view. 

a After proceeding for a while we came to a hamlet. It rises 
on the site of an ancient but now abandoned town, left in ruins by 
the Burmese. It is now a heap of debris shrouded in jungle. 
Only a few widely scattered habitations peep out of the foliage. 

1. The real direction taken must have been about south-west or 

south, unless the party took the track leading to the west coast of the 

island via Ban Chai-thale, Xjly 3fisy % ifl and then proceeded to 

the southern extremity of the island by the track running along the west 

coast ; which seems unlikely. The probability is that the route followed 
was at first about that of the road now leading to Phuket, and . then the 
trail branching thence to 0‘halong Bay and continuing along the sea- 
shore till the southern extremity of the island. 
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The people are thriving and cheerful : they cultivate orchards and 
paddy fields, plant various hinds of yams and vegetables, large 
pumpkins, cucumbers and watermelons sweet, sugar cane and 
sugars palms, as well as orange-trees bearing excellent fruits. 
I gazed on all these things with deep interest while proceeding . 1 

“ Beyond the village I came upon the sea-shore, and walked 
along the beach over the sand banks. I contemplated meanwhile 
the majestic expanse : it was deep and merrily noisy, with its 
foaming surges relentlessly bre iking on the shore, so vehemently as 
.to cause * the sandbanks, the rooks, and the land all round to quake. 
I listened to the mighty roar of the surf which made my heart 
shudder with awe . Tlie ocean stretches before the view boundless 
and fathomless, and teems with aquatic animals of every kind. 
Some deftly pop up and plunge down again with clamorous splashes. 
Crocodiles, Heras , 2 spring up side by side in flocks out of the 
billows. Water snakes and mermaids dart forth, in a swinging 
zig-zag gait, to disport themselves with their mates or swim past by 

1, I presume it is here a question of the partly cultivated plain 
round Ohalong Bay ( IHielung of our exhilarating cartographers ), 
stretching from the banks of Mfxdong creek ( to Ohalong 

/ V \ V * 7 

village ( and further to the southwest. The city destroyed 

by the Burmese rose probably on or about the site of the present 0‘halong 

village by the side of Kblong Bong-sdng Cfa). Tins part 

of the island is famed for its water melons, and the late C. W. 

Kynnersley, in the course of his last visit he paid to the place in 1903, 

remarks of Kathu ( f£Yl ? misprinted Xaito in his Notes ), a thriving 
n 

mining village not far northward from Ohalong Bay, that “ Xaito is 
famous for its water melons which are sent to Penang” (“Notes of 
Yisits to Puket,” etc., in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the IL A ♦ S. r 
No. 42, Jan. 1905, p. 9). 

2. Hera, LVjrij is a web-footed water lizard, smaller in size than 
the water monitor, but bigger than the terrestrial variety of the same 
( Varamisf 
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close pairs in unbroken procession. Crabs, shrimps, prawns, and 
Maharas ( dragons ) wander about wagging their tails among the 
waves. 1 

<c By the edge of the beach stretch smooth, flat banks of pure, 
crystalline sand ; on the right hand side runs a fringe of Casuarina 
trees. Intermingled with the gravel and sand of the shore are shells 
of divers brilliant hues, blended in the most curious manner. One 
sees cowi’ies of various sizes, white, yellow and of other tinges strewn 
about in hundreds of millions ; many of them are quaint and lovely 
to behold in their kaleidoscopic wealth of colours. Some are of a 
bright red like sapan-wood dye ; some black, and others speckled, or 
streaked with beautifully delineated veins ; some are of a vivid yellow 
like sandal-wood ; ail charming and worthy of admiration. Nor are 
there wanting Safikha (chank) shells of the much prized variety 
whose whorls wind rightwise. 2 There is, in short, a superabundance 
of magnificent things, not least among which are brilliant-white 
oyster shells treasuring globular pearls. In these waters ambergris is 
also to be found. Tossed by the waves it is cast ashore up to the top 
of the broad beach, and while drying it exhales a foul carrion-like 
stench. But when dried and freed from all impurity it acquires an 
agreeable perfume, besides turning into a golden yellow resembling 
amber in appearance. 3 

1. We may remark, while here engaged on zoological matters, 
that Junkceylon Island is the acknowledged birth-place of three varieties 
of terrestrial decapods or fresh water crustaceans, which are : 

1. Potamonautus limnla (Hilgendorf), 

2. Parathelphusa brevicarinata (Hilgendorf). 

3. „ salangensis (Ortmann). 

But there must be other new species, whether of animals or plants. 
If we except Dr. Koenig’s researches — which should deserve publication 
— the fauna and flora of the island still remain to be investigated. Here 
is, no doubt, a promising field for future naturalists. 

2. This is the sacred shell used in Brahmanical water-sprinkling 

ceremonies, and called the 1 Destrorse Chank 

shell.* 

3. Here we have a further confirmation of the presence of 
ambergris about the southern shores of the island, noticed in European 
accounts of the preceding three centuries. See above, pp. 22 (under date 
1592) and 24-25 (d. 1681-85), 
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cc I kept on glancing with interest at all these curiosities while 
strolling about along the middle of the beach or following the 
sinuosities of the sea-margin but felt deeply sad. At the 
sight of the pebbles and sand glittering like crystal and gold, 
my thoughts flew to my darling and my heart pained to break. 
Oh ! if my sparkling jewel, splendour and glory of my eyes, had 
come along with me, how I would delight in pointing out to her the 
endless charms of the sea (and its shores) ! Alas ! there is no end of 
regret at being severed so far apart ; when will the time come that 
I shall be able to return and again behold her lovely form? 
The ocean stretches before me like an immense wilderness : yea, just 
like my breast thou art lonely and sad, oh sea ! 

“ Turning my looks landwards of the sandy beach I notice an 
unbroken fringe of screw-pines whose corymb-clustered blossoms 
breathe a sweet fragrance. As the sun declines, the wind lulls, 
the winged tribes set achirping, the screw-pines exhale their 
perfumed effluvia, of which I am so fond ; while a lovely breeze 
whispers in soft breaths, and the already half-screened sun finally 
disappears beyond their velarium. 

“As to myself, I keep wandering along the right-hand side 
of the beach without prefixed direction (or purpose), and then wend 
my steps along the water’s edge, straggling . ever farther and 
farther from the inhabited places. On the left the ocean stretches 
boundless ; on the right it’s mostly a succession of Oasuarina trees, 
tall and superb to behold, whose thick foliage affords shelter from 
the sun-beams, while the bunches of fruit with which they are laden 
form a lovely sight. One notices besides in the forest fine types of 
Mimusops. Murray a exotica , Genipa , Murray a paniculata , Crataeva, 

0‘humseng (tfMMfa), 1 Chuang Cheng (iw) ? 3 Marit 

(lit] Pi) Eagle-wood, Averrhoa bilimbi , Agfaia JR,oxburghiana , 

1. Hitherto unidentified ; it is employed in Brahmanical rites. 

2, 3. I have not yet had an opportunity to identify these : they 
produce scented wood and presumably belong to the Aquilaria or to the 

0 f them may be, however, WiJcstroemia 
C . ■ ' * . ■ * r C ■ " fragr antis sima , 

4. Unidentified. This tree yields a black and beautifully veined 
hard- wood, much used in the manufacture of local betel boxes and other 
knick-knacks. Its name may or may not derive from that of the Mergui 
• district. 
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Elaeis Guineensis palm, Gum-Kino trees, Kananga, bastard sandal 
trees, 1 K6t S 6 (lfl£) $tl) ? 2 gall-nut trees, 3 saffron, 4 white sandal, 
unscented white sandal, 6 Asafoctida , Bauhinia scandens , Leb-mti Nang 

*1011 J40 U10 )* Anamirta cocoulus , Incense pines, 7 Maniisia 
saltatoria , several kinds of zinziberaceae; rf and, in short, all sorts 
of medicinal plants. The flowering trees and shrubs are covered 
with a wealth of blossoms, and the feathered tribes flock in to peck 
at them, or flutter askance out of sight. 

“ There are bright-red Loris looking as if besmeared with 
vermilion ; peacocks strutting about the sandy beach; cockatoos 9 


b 01 fp5 not identified. 

2. See above, p. 39, 

3. $}j£) = Antidesma pmiculata ? ; if not, a Termtnalia . 

4. One must not take such glowing lists of natural wonders literatim* 
for oriental poets, and 110 less so the Siamese ones, allow their fancy far 
more play than European bards dare to. More particiilarly in the sections 

termed “C‘hom nok, ediom mai, ” yf] ^ practically, “Contemp- 

lation of the natural beauties,” they present pictures of the fauna and 
flora that considerably outdistance the real work of nature. They would 
sing of pea-fowls perching on the top of trees within a stone's throw of 
Bangkok, or of whales at the Mibnam bar, and of the most wonderful 
trees in a miry plain, quite unconcerned whether the reader takes them 
to task or not. But he does nob, as a matter of course, for he is well 
aware that all this is mere conventionalism and that the poet would be 
taunted with lack of vein and imagery and his lays pronounced dry- 
as-dust twaddle were he not to do so. 

5. r^y VI unidentified. Aquilai ia hirta ? 

6. A creeper, unidentified. 

7. fliyiy? seemingly not meant here for benjoin which is so 

designated and does not, of course, grow at such a latitude, though present 
not far lower down on the Sumatran coast and on the southern extreme 
of the Peninsula. 

8. Q7U twfl? the last of which, a bulbous plant, is ex- 

tensively employed in the preparation of a tincture for medicinal 
purposes. 

9. The Loris or Nuri of the scarlet variety is indigenous of New 
Ouinea and the Moluccas ; the cockatoos come also from the Archipelago, 
and their presence in Junkceylon is due to a wild flight... of the imagina- 
tion of our poet. 
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and kingfishers leisurely roosted with drooping wings, long-legged 
plovers walking with a swinging gait, Chmg-clid birds 1 alighting 
on the branches of Yachellia trees or flying out of sight, herons 
perched side by side in rows on the Casuarinas ; brown owls spying 
into the dark recesses of the shrubbery, and green parrakeets 
resting themselves near by. The winged hosts saunter, 
hop along ; swing and turn about; flutter or hover through the air. 
Some roost drowsy and motionless on the branches of Hieng 
trees, 2 others blessed with female companions keep closely pressed 
to them absorbed in tender flirtations, or pipe love-strains in the 
style of feathered tribes ; while others still, missing their fair mates, 
look as mournful as me. Alas ! it is a sad, terrible lot to be severed 
from one’s beloved ! So I sigh and groan as I proceed. 

<c The maker of day has plunged into the ocean’s bosom ; the 
moon just rising begins to unfold her soft radiance and brightens up 
the watery expanse and the atmosphere : one hears nothing but the 
roar of the tossing billows. I continue my journey through the 
night and see only quadrupeds coming clown to frolic on the sea-shore : 
big hares, wild cattle, deer, wild boars, honey hears, jackals, and 
stately wild elephants. Their presence strikes me with terror, and 
shuddering I beseech the protection of the Holy Foot-print on 
my head. Thus I proceed without incident until the sun re-appears 
to shine upon the world. 

4. The P^hrah-Bat.— ^ At 7 a. m. I reached the sacred Foot- 
print which lies in the middle of the sandy beach, near the foot 
of the cliffs. I was now brimming with delight, and all anxiety 
had suddenly vanished from me. I uplifted my hands in respectful 
salutation to the lotus-emblazoned foot, and lit incense sticks and 
tapers which, together with flowers, I offered in worship. Having 
then poured scented water to wash the holy emblem, I knelt, drew 

1. ^<3 n There must be a bird so called, for the context plainly 

shows that it cannot be here a question of a kangaroo, also known by this 
name. 

v 

2. F1W IWJMj unidentified. It is a large forest tree with hard- 
wood, which is sawn into planks and employed in carpentry. 
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near it by walking on my knees, and finally prostrated myself before 
it, feeling every bit as if I actually were in the presence of the 
glorious Teacher and Saviour of the World himself. Reverently 
I stroked all over it, feeling with the hand every symbol engraved 
thereupon, and carefully scrutinizing each of them. The 108 
auspicious marks stood then perfectly distinct to me : the continents 
of the earth, the abodes of Brahma angels and of Indra, all complete. 
I beheld represented therein the mountain ranges surrounding the 
cosmos, the golden mansions of deities, the tiers of heaven, the 
majestic peaks of Meru towering immense ; with the sun, moon, and 
other planets. I also noticed the four rivers, the Siddantara stream; 
and Nagas (serpent-godlings), human beings, Garudas, Suras, 
Raksasas, the Wheel of the Law with its gem-like concentric rings; 
bows and arrows, birds, Kinnaras, Yijjadharas, maned lions, tigers, 
elephants, deer and sambur. Everything is portrayed there to a 
nicety, is skilfully and elegantly delineated ; there seems to be 
an endless, an incalculable number of emblems. The more one gazes 
upon the holy vestige, the more he finds it magnificent and 
dazzling, for the crystalline sand that bespangles it causes it to 
glitter even so glowingly. The specks of transparent sand shine 
like jewelled lotus flowers, as they cast round the refracted light in 
radiations of various hues ; blue, white and yellow. The surface of 
the holy footprint thus stands forth in bold relief and its splendour 
is enhanced many fold by the sparkling crystals, as if it were coated 
over with burnished gold. All round and away from its margin the 
sandy beach stretches delightfully level and smooth as if paved with 
crystal. Enwrapped in all this glory of radiance the cosy spot looks 
indeed charming. Each and all of my companions prostrated them- 
selves side by side, their heads touching the ground, in adoration. 

When the sun had set beyond the horizon, we resolved 
to hold an impromptu festival in honour of the sacred foot-print. 
Some started dancing in the best style they could boast, the 
dear fellows, at the sound of tunes creditably played with the 
natural wind instruments of our mouths ; others sat down reciting 
SepHia stories 1 to the accompaniment of clapped sticks ; 

I- U5f)l, the famous and most popular story of the adventures of 
Khdn C‘hang and Khun Ph'e'n 5WUEJw)* Besides being played 
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in short, eyery one displayed his talents to the "best possible 
advantage. The whole shore re-echoed with our merry clamour. 

Delighted with having thus paid our respects to the holy 
vestige we tarried a few more days, making at night our bed of 
the sand banks. Pleasant excursions were organized in the day- 
time by various groups to divers places roundabout. Some bent on 
herborizing went forth to collect medicinal plants and tuberous 
roots of signal efficacy; while others started to fossikfor quick-silver 
of supernatural virtues* for antimony, for magnetic iron* 

. and other kinds of ores . 1 Those who were the fortunate possessors 
of mystic formularies, for the search of treasures, precious metals 
etc . 3 set out to carry their directions into practice, and* forsaking the 
beaten paths, plunged into the recesses of the jungle. Others betook 
themselves to lay traps and snares, catching birds, mice, boar cubs* or 
procupines, which they amused themselves to tame and rear up as 
pets according to their bent. Some again descended to disport them- 
selves into the sea. Upon noticing some big sea-turtle crawling up 
towards the beach, they would instantly seize it and ride on its back 
for play just as they would do with an elephant, urging the poor 

on the stage, it is not unoften recited on festive occasions with accom- 
paniment and interludes of clappers mado of a hard black wood. See for 
more particulars, my book “ Culnkantnmafignla, or The Tonsure Ceremony 
as performed in Siam ” ; Bangkok, 1895. p. 54-. 

1, As regards the presence of magnetite on the island we have 
the testimony of La Loub^re, see p. 26 above. With respect to antimony 
and quick-silver although there is no evidence to hand, it is not unlikely 
that these metals are also to be found there in small quantities, as well as 
gold the presence of which we have seen noticed by Q-ervaise (supra, p. 
25). In conclusion, there can be no doubt that the island is a most 
interesting and varied minerary field. As Ceylon is — though for different 
reasons— the pearl of British insular possessions in the East, so is Junkcey- 
lon the most priceless one of the Siamese Crown. 

2. Such formularies are called Lai-theng, flIJJ U, y\$ a term — of 

course unknown to our lexicographers, — which is applied to any old MS. 
document containing directions for finding hidden treasure, alcljemistical 
formulas, recipes for the cure of disease as well as for the prolongation 
of life, hints as to methods of discovering precious metals, etc., It may 
be translated “ Esoteiuc Direction, ” or “ Occult prescription , }i It goes 
without saying that such old documents — mostly compiled by alchemy- 
dabbling monks or professional occultists t and alchemists, — aire nluck in 
request and eagerly sough# for, 
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beast to shape a course landwards. But the refractory chelonian 
would instead turn tail and make for the sea carrying them down 
into deep water. Then there would burst forth shouts and laughs 
to paralyze any other action, and the happy lads finding themselves 
submerged would at last regain control over themselves and gaily 
return ashore. As to myself-, however, I continued in a sad, mournful 
spirit, for nothing could compensate me for the absence of my beloved 
one. When' our visit to the Holy Foot-print came to an end, we re- 
verently took leave of the sacred vestige and set about to return. 

5. L’Envoi-— 1 “ Thus ends the story of my long period of 
wandering away from my darling, for whom I have written it in 
order both to make known to her my sentiments and to try my vein. 
Though a pupil of Sunthorn [the famous poet] I am naught yet but 
a beginner ; so may my raving passion for my beloved arouse in the 
public sympathy with my sufferings. Finis ” — 

It will now be seen that only a very limited meed of useful 
information can be expected from a composition which, like this, is 
written in the style of a Nirai, i. e. with a view more of pouring 
forth one’s love refrain for the respective sweetheart and piping the 
' Odissey of one’s real or imaginary sufferings while travelling away 
from her, than of supplying a gazetteer of the places visited 
en route. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that there is, on the 
whole, a substratum of truth and reality underlying the poet’s 
fantastic effusions, which forms the medium and occasion of 
transmission for many interesting details that might other- 
wise remain ignored to history or to seientifieal literature. It 
will have been noticed that on more than one point our author 
either confirms or supplements evidence we have drawn from other 
sources, especially as regards the productions of Junkceylon island, 
etc., while he gives us a valuable account of the overland route 
across the Malay Peninsula. At all events it may perhaps be 
agreed that the above, from its being the only poetical essay written 
on C c halang, is of sufficient curiosity to justify its translation in a 
paper which, like this, is solely devoted to that interesting island* 
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I, — Relation Written by Junceylon Officials in 184L 

' iitw wjtmmi ujen tmn ijjw mni in 

V 7 

& u « <s *s 

mc4 mn n4 uwtwvmi iu4 nnr 

i i ? 11 


nim<vi uiaqna um m w;ai efrunr mi in mr • urn 
rtn, 1411] ifa. Era wnai noir • new imnw A? ^wvi ofim tfr 
miw ilcm mar tici'H* no wn irar m mw tT train mi wi m new 


t ty ly W is i 

n t In wu lor qi 

n 

[ ooir ] © iwai non m now tow ni dim to mau itl u 

w iwqi • tila tow nr nJu on ii\m W, ho mi if a on mu 
train ( ara now m ma iilw mna aa www uar mi to mi mu 
wrgn vr i mi ito vim if a imtalw aa mar Inj wi oa litor noir 
In' nil ‘row rw iilu tw ) w u w sia k>, vitJ-3 m , tqw a • viiyr ho 
minx n lu niQ ivm nr; winf, vityo uor no wi fa wn nJw vrm'p'fr 
<ium arr m udu Hu urwwjDarn im, uarvuyr au wur so vtwi, 


uor Kia hq Qia iilu mjsai nenr, iiw fia mi viur ho irar iilu n 


a 


wan hu uir mar win uu tow mi oa inu nou, tow nr 
aa inu ra in aw* tow inn mj tow nr iilu on via mao nu nu 

u 7 a 

to wirai* on tow train aa liiu now V iilu wan noir in an 

y a i 

war, aw ho inar; wan iJoa aw ho Hi fin ho item* inu an 
nou inu wow nw inu to inau tfiunn nu n w ho tfar fii ms 
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rm qw lily mmoo Id in • ejid oiy owoy non ky d?yviT on 

a ? l 

« IfOD ns no nniilytwy', n nn oon nik'nii nou3?yviT duly 

uJy tvm nDn piq dyny & uh w"n oo moonoio qi moonoio 

11 

( moko ) mg nn oon in Lily m moo; virgin oio ( om ) 
iilu tnimoo Id qi, u u no do wxsyinoio ( om ) mo* woo 
n qio oti V onW wi iiJu inimoo qd viwod mwo win momoo 

V U 

noio nn ra on . no my n C D*iy 1 mg , lhruSin, po, no 

? 7 U 7 7 


cu> , ( <=» 

no ng -ay* to wsdi moo illy wsoi nxs oy mmoo Msr 

* \6 A u 1 

m mi unQirni oxswit ^ yy mo mg iilu my vsu'quHt firm 
idi n illy mg nnavio on mw irajinn n tow qd nngvi'o \n 
tuj now yiy noo *j illy mg ym otj lnulwjj tnutho oon m 
illy cfurn mftnr [ w.noio ? ']• IpTmi nm} DMnnyy w onx 
my 8), vitjo « 9 my ifo miowplx nrm S mom moonoio, wyo 
ny vsm<i aoutyno Inky viniJxdfmi donnii* hmsvi. 1 t firm yy 
t^nii wiQirw nrstmr/ u on doo mi? wyo so tiwilno* mayo 
myy iiJy wsyincno ( ifn ) 

vnoira nistmx illy mny non \j\ nil vi:sin:?xm- ij on 
vsnjo kqj f o imnoo m liJ noiy lily mini inkstm odo • on 

^ A vi ^ A 1^3 

nn in my b ny so ny, iyyy* so ny lily vixsynnfnj, no 

, 1 ^ «j ? 

« . aS? S> | iC) <Qj ^ j . B 

fo iyyw my wvnnton n?o ny auunu, onvicyo no tmmj, awmoo 


nfy vinyi mia noo mm til ’ a 


oymoowvioo, WTsymoio 


\ !p 

myy onto do woo* 


. A 


vr noio In vijsyinoio mynnoo °] noo 
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Tiw m til mu In nn • in ncro In' wistnncm m ( imin ) 
iiini <miiw; vi ilc»*n In' wiy mmiiJn wstraJqnj y\ anjaira' In' wsin 
•: ncn-3 ( u ) uJn viism ynisimj* fin ww myinam mfim lion 

51 ’ 7 

tinwiMJ rt iiln wrsyi ■ .is . . 

[xnn<i; @ mo rnmnim wra nim (wim) iilw im mm; 

an q In my rii any my iqu, tiln ms n im« ana \j( in u ni vwqj 
. ilnn ( tm ) ; 

uni ann mm ninn mj m nrmm lmn. m iy mil 

P 2 * 5 v 

ram ni iilu uyw* qi mm mm inii iiln mas Iwd nail inm 

? 55 

iiiQ-3 ficn-3, wwr anu my rnn nn mm iiy vwiy nlvwn, mu 
mu oyn ims WAifn, oiq mj un? urnaimn, avum iTi tn, iiln 
imi mm n nn naan lii mis tm, ims odd ims nagy, av.ow 
yiw, am, Mini; inisisas, imsin’ttm, mis mi, qiq mnm, 
ims in win. mis nm notw* m uvraii no ibm, ilm n ran, 
avmw ilm wsyv mu ihn ui mudm? iJin mz m as Win, mo 
mm F1TTQ m ns , 

I m r i ml ® mo mm nn*Q vu in a ilm mz qi ifi wstn 
oumawi m q°q. ilnu Milan im, •-. yllii Wnm* t qi mj 
auu rm rnn, mi wstn mmnwi n my; lilm IvTti vsoqi 
yan in, ■ m wstn m wsoi yyn in m yy ilm injs mny wiy * 
im ws yi ao nuuna, wstn umi Wlam wstn iwilnlny; 

■ w:tn ittwIpij lan \v\ jo mi n ilm mz, wrsyi fmi Imr lan 
my; wsyi i?« Imlmj vsw in muwm vTw } ni iron, ly qi 
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mu wan ms 

mw pino m mi noa^ pisw iilu unu. now in oi vh m 

A ^ » 'I OX I ox lj IP 

ao uu m iihi hid Pina vu, pihq in t vn ncn noon itkiq no^ 

nu Iw* iwq3 mi ru inw wm 1 4n iilu m tww* \n vn ms 

mrio m ( m mi )• *ibw m ms phtiq m Wo ms ikfn aw 

iwbs asi 'NTs; oirty sa q'i ms Pino m ( n )• udo mbs pinovn 

V wn an ms Pino vi-3 so su m> mini fla u 1i urn sb ivmn, 
1 <\ «* ' 
& ax i 

qi on wau [onwatyj sio nn; mu ms nm m mo fin 
my ifo mi, iilu um ms flnQ m ( a'au ) l^nu lwbs ou 
uirm sa aw fa au tnu so itbo, mo lit’ 1w*" unu* 


aw im 


nil bbw uiy nm, w an fa au 

* 

mbs nno m iwas wra, robs ilm ms m osvhn li)u iijiu ms 
1 7 

fms ns mm I ® m ms ns yirwiT inn su inch non 


111 C MsT ] mbs ds tii mbs nno m ^ liJ mbs Pino in, iilu 


ay'is fTTW iuyw (no riu wi si uiu 


A 


& <& 


MB PIT -3 MBS OOH U 3 ,J1 ' 4 


vi i 4 ■ 

iw ida 


an ■wvn- 


5 i 
d / 

MOOS LttST SU 

5 


Pinovn? Pino in, 

i ’ 

* I t \s IS m U I ^L 

sw m, L?jy an wvn* nun wa eji uu su wi m3 ay n m rfn* 

* 1 11 9 

tnumM ay inumidwla noai mu , pio 

li 7 

/ A 


( Illfa) 


na^lilan [on] ta taims ns afwy / nn'iwi ^-n* wmilvT towoo 3 
aan wn gfus vioo-3 iwstau ( a^3 ). numw on noa^vin viww nawyw 

31 v '9 


. -4 W , « d . il ax % 

mw liJ ffu n iilu uunn^nu 

iwa nH ms Pino m uan ms pinom ( nw ) iilw m iwa^ 
ww, w Pin IiItpi aan ui IvHiJ m an mz uow twa <3 mfa nh 
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mu n\ mu mo. am mri m tuiuoi fitrn, nu uiu <fiun woa- 
vjb wow mnumn in IiJ ou ito ni^ riu vmni ban (mrt) am 
nn. IiJ vh In' m riu inrtw nu ui namn; ws mn m mu m 
111 o'tw mu ntioi vh m pin ni win ills n vmi, in ws uo;.* 

1 51 " 9 

it q ws ping m o'u cu, inrtM nuuinainn vnu, vn In' mi m til 
nniu lu ms 

[ rts no ui ] © iutw mtvi ui man nnn ito (on) iily 
iri intra* non In ui uri wisniW ( nvwon ) non In' ui 
riu victor vino ui (mu); non In' uiwiominri* worn nrin ui iiiu 
uni vim wan iJjs ?m tonn <yw on non tutu In' ui mi 
wan rmn ui ( uni )• wisui mio ui ( ltw )» mu mill ah 
mu* m wisui ciiuvii nan nan aa wis own intn> nai wan 

9 1 

inai taun> iilu n wisui nm ui* non wai ui i uri wssui mh ui 
( uni ) *] mu; turn In" m uri wisui rm ui ( a ) 

iioi nn tlm iSw mnn vh> iuw nm iK non, n mm n 

1 7 I 9 

i w v i *4 & 

ioi in urn imm « *12 

is t<(r m nu mm i4 uriu lhncno, vii wo uu 

m wisui drunrnai u nn Vvnmli! mnn iviw i 

^ •» *4 ^ feJ 1 

ni ms IvT iilu vi nrn uvn iduiun iuo on imi Waii nismlmi 

( lltf ) 111 itfu viw vmiu* imi vitsui drum nai m 111 m nn 

ivm n 0,0*0 ws im Qu m vn to ws aim lilin ws navnu 

11 

- i|a tn ms mi In' IvT ou tin \m a ; \ m ws ui Oiuvu nn nn 
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iwu in qu iutw wan In rtu uin, m ona noa im atu m mw 

31 1 

urn vijsyi u^am tpnn mo IvT nnu no wxs nrtui v til ou 
la n« mvn qi m fln, iila idanujia m tnW idw* 

i 5 j ^ 

wjs ns rniaa 111 m Ivia piq n mu til no wu n w u nmu 
th inn* m vii item m nnu m mz nr tun fa % non in 

y hi 

ca ma -3 wan mu oa'i-i iwuj os <vium rm fu fa wsrm wrwa 
tjStw vn<n. turn ncm. lum mh m, ^z na 111 la m fin n 
nanu im am nJa vicna urn, mz ns v\mu dty vna iila 
oarnnuuSu with nx^ in ana; Lvm q'i rrw un xsus uh in a in 4 i 
uri to na 111 fa namx m vh wau o'w wcidti oa til m nawa, 

J 1 j, A y , i, 1 

noon non til m inu ixu-a vi xu fa wxs nfl nmf til fa na nix* 

1 H 9 

no vijs nivna to imwfuxxvin iww onx ««, to> iutn Wi 
<«o to. row bo to* \fa vito wwfnmu s mila ana raw nu to mu 
ixu mz rw wxW 

ws ns vna to no w ihn wuuihnoT) IrT m mu it turn 
fa\ wjsui dianx jin lu'nnu wo wsnrtin u umoii lawown 

1 HI H 

mz uu mq* 

tnu ihnwau m navm ( duun )• naiwtt rnx vna 

i v y y *\ l J y i 

At riwiu diu na m a a; eha uxa llmon m IvT nomqw? 

d^nnu ilia unn * 1 no w uxu Si ilinviau \fa nu imwxsui 

diavix mn 
1 

1. Here is a curious woi’d, y |if| Mi-ke, for a headman or superin- 
tendent ; which may be either of Khmer or Thai (if not Malay or even 
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tiha idwsai drum nan ndu ran in ni inuiimi ana • 

°\ y 

mi pi- 3 few [tfwiiw] iilw vicio-a Tnwwt^rn oa^ n ihnvmw • IvT 

wtioinN wlsa m vni m am ihn mu Iw in ai iwm vuii; VC 

view ijraTipf (fannu mi maannow dTmw m wia, lhncnq, VC may 

ni di wsnaiviTvm tw til, lifwiqi nuwho moa ni trci w 

vmiwii, uda mwnin e??unr nan IvT mi miu n mu Mnw'WiM 
• 1 ■ 

flaw viu-3, miuihnmiu [ ? nTsmu,m'M ], iiyamnu wui, 

iilw a miu m llirmMH, ilciq mi trutfaii t'f wn miu mu rsas 
vn-3 aeiQ, IvT mi m§a no oh cT aw \q dwy jjn rm ws n* 
wwa vtn miu 

viTsnai vffwa msi mrfqifi mm Iw n dm ni in mu moi vni 
vh mpin- wsnflvirwa iuqi win, lutnncni, moimnovi'i mw til 
oa n wra rm <%* 1 n sni 111 umfin* riai ni doi dm lid wra 


1 5 


^-4 


wi iilw wMiitar dimnu mmi miw am- itn arumaum, atuoavn 

* i 7 “ 

! X as *k 

nJw ilcTmnai, milm ma noi nidwam inui wsrutYiroa n wuu 
utft idWsan $ tuyit nan am Iw" am dr tiuVfl m til ten 

n ^ 

mtuMQimmw cT mioi iuoi war rtjiiJTwnn ad now qi In’ ami wiu 

3! 

, A . U . 

mu yj utui vi ihn wuu 

*1 f 

m yj?s in umf rfnnw ntf u iln rinSw di q\ tffliltf 
idi v*ts am tfiwviT nn mi view aau viitw wia mnm wia nai ma 

Burmese) origin* In Khmer we have similar ones, such as e. g. Mi-kar 

Chief of works,” “Contractor”; Mx-koi, a “ Custom-house official, ” a 

* 

c< Superintendent of Customs while in Western Thai; (Shan) KS, UTl^ 
(lit* u Old, Senior ” ) occurs with the meaning of a u Tillage Headman.” 
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wtu i4i vnu <is pm am son in 


upi mao any mo; mh IvT 


iti wts in ifxuviT rm m.uiu til mu mi cf In ns ui to mao 
nrm mm ns qi w wxs in anx nil ini wxs in if xunx n m 

i 

iilu nu aan m rn W nu vii Ivf inu mm cju mow ncn nciQU 


flUOU 

11 


ivi WTsimfTum yin n imn til qi nih Ivf weuwq ini 

! * 

vhu u rfftn mm unx rfr anu nano til mu vhu ns no in \q 

51 ? 

lif iii tvf c(o wts xia vitviii mo mu tuf nnu via vits nnu> phu 

51 5 -9 

WTU.vii wuu n tpf iilu arm iilu inn in nn tvn ifn 5 

5 y n 

wu IiIt^i Itfvhu wxsin ntno ( iny no ) non in tiiu vf 
wxsin ticno moo ifn tqu tqu tf m IrT* In m iilw nu mu ihu 

5 5! ? 

itqu 04 tliii nil i mm m m 1114 mo 

mo vhu wxsin W Inn con in airs vno m ni in, vim 
wi wn vhu IiItfi lif mu a nil non in m qi ath Itf iron vno tai 
ni in v\ uh Iff in uri mao nan, vim wtsui ticno n qi vits 


xiavnu in un m vitsiji cfxuviT tisi du m nu in mi ns u uoq • 
mu lu 11 pin tilxpi un non in vhu n lii if imu lif, nio m 

51 7 

1 W 

m tn n t?i txun ifu nu in. 


mo wu u tn in in nemo mu ch ui ch mm vno eh wts xia 
mm 11I u ef'wii mao Wool; mao ncno, mm viooi u mu iiiu 
tuno aho nano fu moo mn yi, mi nemo ni aio ijtwi In" mi 
mao wool, cn nemo mm aan taictao w uao 5 mi laicfoo too 
illy uau mi m vim wcmpi aan lib no wts biq ten, inis ino, 
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mis wo mi iiiw imo moo wool; wis Pino wo ( nu ) no iilu 
wis nm wo, iilu woo wo wrsoi warn ( my no ) no nn wn 
n tn 5 mw, if men ili vio , imsuu tin liJ iilu sqo iwoo moo 
rm ri«; wstn n«m ( uty ra ) m qi mz mo m iilu urn 
iiu n oow 1v\ 

mu owi moo w*on m win man uJu aww; moo otiitu 
n n tio, tioo uwin, ulu mi uwu moo ynoi 

w wisoi tixura non e fo iiJu Ivrcy tiiirn in mi tuaiJn 
via moo S, vjishi liis tin? tionnii n iilu mo mo wo inJw m 
' moo mweu nu flo an niJw m moo vu : 

•,-ifloo naio, b-moo nmn, m _ woo nmi in, 4-moo mo 
wo, «-nn, *>-wo on, d*nis, w-niow> iJis waty in iiJu d moo 
moo nn, viooi, nis, niow, iilu moo iu nil moo nnnih 

7 iioo in mi V m moo S iloq m ns liliw ms 

s 

a *z 4 \a » a a # 

© uoo u won In mo u nani tin rfnnfl ..bo* u ns 

i 
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( Translation ) 

Historical Notice 

f 

On the Thalang., Takua-pa, Takua-thimg, P‘ha$g-iiga, 
and Phuket Districts. • 

We, the named: Nai Rok son of Chau Phraya Surindr-raja, 
Gbangr^ang; NaiiSiik ^nd Sila, sons of { £\iQi Governor of' * Whaling 
(P'hraya Thalang); and Liiang Bej-giri Sri-samud-visqddhi-songkhram, 
Vice-Governor (Palat) of Thalang, beg to recount the story formerly 
told by the elders [of the place] and according to -what we have learnt 
•tab&4ee*&fcnr ou^lVei^as Allows. " ' ' “ ’ •' ‘ 

Thalang— At ^alang " f ormerly^hqm ? ;Jfcang ^Bgr-Tabbl^ 
governor. His wife was a Mfday woman from Kqdah, Ma~s|a J By name, 
f8^l®htrer pftfM&htiixi^ih^u^ ;_iftavih^ HecohoM I widow, her - younger brother 
claimed vj>000 [ dollars ? in the estate, wherefore she left Kedah, in 
'Misfit find caitib to Thalang Miere she wedded Chom Rfing. live 
children were born of this unipn, :pf wjipjn, two v :were ,boys ,:bpd .fjhree 
“-girls. The eldest of the girls, Chan by name, became afterwards [1^86] 
Lady ^Deya-kr^al^Ij ^Kere^s £fjT* <se©piid . one, •'{, became Lady 

Srl-sundara: Ibis happened early in the first Reign. The youngest girl’s 
p$o*6 r y^tthger : 'brother of -This; * At; became in> after years 

^Governor. ofJThalSngj^nd another still younger,. brothBr, Riiang, obtained 
** -df •' ' <4i ' 

pljbhei- pohlpmeu of Thalang* Cham.Thau, resided,®* ban- Don and 
Chom Rang at Ean-Takhxen. Chom TMu and Chom Rang had been 
bhtn of dfhe ;$amef father -trot - mot berk 5 CHhH iTh&tf&i sons 

likewise resided at Ban-Don: of these one became P'hraya Thalang 
Ohiet-thong [“of the Goldden Tray”], his mother’s name being Cfirieng; 
and another, Riiang, became Vice -Governor (P'hraya Palat), his 
mother’s name being Dam. Perfect harmony reigned between the two 
families of Ban-Don and Ban-Takhien: both acquired distinction, and 
their descendance ruled the territory in succession. 

At Ban-Lipdion, however, Chom Jay-surindr mischievously plotted 
setting up as supreme chief, whereupon a warrant arrived from the 
capita] to arrest and execute him as guilty of high treason; thus the race 
of good men came to an end [in that village], 

1. The initial syllable may represent the word Mall usually 
prefixed to the names of Malay women. 
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At Thalang, Khang-s eng a citizen from the capital [ Bangkok ] 
was sent out as* Governor, He was succeeded by Governor At who was 
shot dead by dacoits ; thus the district was left without : V superior 
authority. A Malay from Kedah came to rule it for a while ; but the 
islanders rose in arms against the Malays, built stockades at Mai-Khau 
and Piik Sakhu, and erected dykes, 1 -thus becoming masters of the 
situation. 

Just then P'hraya P‘himon (Bimol), Governor of Krah [ but now ] 
residing at C‘humpTion, [ came and ] wedded Lady Deva-krasattrL This 
lady liacl been first married to Mom Sri PTiakdi, a Takua-thfing man sdn 
of the female devotee Buh-kot. This lady [ termed Khun' C'hron account 
of her probably having taken* nun vows for some time in alffcer 'life], also 
originary of Takua-thtmg, had become the spotrse of Ohdxn NeU'Kong; : an 
official from Ban Yaidai-sai in the Lakhon ( Ligor ) provincd ' who had 
come out as governor. 2 Two children ‘were horn of this- ‘union, viz. a 
boy, Mom SrlPbakdi, who got married in Thalang; and a girl, Bufi-khong, 
:Who got wedded to P'hrah Prasiddhi^ongkhram. Mqm ^rl jl?4$k$l 
two children born by Lady *Deva-KrasattrI : the elder ope being a girl, 
Me Prang by name ; and the younger a boy, Thien, who be$a,pae 
afterwards governor of Thalang [being nicknamed ] the Asthmatic. 

Having become a widow, Lady Deva-Krasattn remarried with 
F'hraya P'himon, and had by him first a girl, Me Thong, who was 
brought and presented ‘to CoUrt where she became subsequently ‘tlie 


1. 1 already observed on p. 42 that the expression JO 

’■ . • ,^ tr ; Xw't 

■ q ang-ro, occurring here, could hardly be a place-name, I have since 

come to the conclusion that it means to build dams or dykes wbereWSfcbuto 
bar the -access p£ the waterways from the sea. Such defences were 
probably erected in the F } ak Sakhu and neighbouring river mouths or 
inlets affording water communication between the sea and the Thalang 
district. I must plead in extenuation of this and other gropings after 
meaning, that the Siamese original is couched in a considerably involved, 
reticent, and at times queer language which renders correct translation 
by no means an easy task. In reproducing the text above I have 
endeavoured - to make it clearer of understanding by the insertion >o£ 
punctuation marks, pai^entheses, and blank spaces to indicate stops, etc. ; 
-while in the translation I. have followed the order of sentences in 'the 
original in so far -as it seemed possible without unduly Sacrificing 
clearness. A 

2, Whether of Takna-tlmng or Thalang is not clear, 
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mother of Princess 1 Ubon ( Uppala). Two boys were born next to her, 
viz, Ohui who became P'hrali Yokkrabatr, and Nie m who became 
a Eoyal Page during the early part of the [First] Beign. Then followed 
two girls, Me Kim and Me Miiang, 

Later on P'hraya PTiimon, as a consequence of a legal suit brought 
against him by Thlon his step-son, wont [ i. a, was transferred ] 
to P‘hatthalung, Thalang was then given P‘hraya Thalang of the Gold 
Tray as governor ; but this official having incurred punishment went 
[ i e . was deported ] to the capital ( Bangkok ) where he died [ under 
confinement, of course], 

Thlen the Asthmatic was then appointed governor of Thalang, with 
Kai Eilang as .P'hraya Palat and ITai C‘hu, a governor in after years, 
as P‘hraya Yokkrabatr,. Thus at that period, the governor, vice-governor, 
and registrar of Thalang all held P‘hya rank, 

P f hnket — As regards the P‘hiikeb distinct, Lfiang P‘huket, 
Khang-khot by name, was governor. To him succeeded Kill Sri-cfiiai 
assistant (in the Eoyal Pages) 3 as P‘hrah P‘huket, Next the governor- 
ship fell to the father of the Lfiang Palat named Uk. 

The boundary between P'hiiket and Thalang was fixed along a 
line running from Bang Khxi 3 to the river [ of Tha-Biia ], Pdiukot was 
formerly a large and important district, but it has been once more placed 
under Thalang. The limits of its jurisdiction are : 

On the West : Hin Offi&i ; P'hlai Tan6t ; 

On the East : Koh Map'hrau, Au Tab-ke, Lem Kga, Lem Mat- 
pffia ; and thence all the way to Koh Yau [ the two Panjang islands ], 
Koli Alang [ the two Alangs ], Koh Klhei, Lem Ya-mu, Kct [island ], 

Nakha [ 2 islands ], Koh Rawali, Koh Pa-y6i, Koh 0‘hangam, Au 
P‘harama, Koh Ya-nat, Koh Khula-khlot ; and thence to Lem Kho-en, 


1. The antiquated term [(^] P)Jf)fl ? Chau Khrok, absent in dic- 
tionaries and now long proscribed as impolite to designate Princes and 
Princesses with, is still made use of here, being moreover spelt [fif\ 

in true Thai Nob style (in which, as among neighbouring Malays, final h Is 
silent or, at any rate, is converted into an aspirate h ). 

2. mu IQU? i- e. mu m JJVnmOfb lit, head of a shift or squad 

of the royal pages ; but practically, an assistant or under-chief of section. 

3. Bang-Khu village lies W. S. W. from Tha-Riia town. 
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Pak Koyik,Xem,Pak. l P;hra j y^; then across to Pak-nam Mon and to Pak 
P'hrah only on one side of the channel, the other [ i, ,e. the northern 
PA® ] belonging to .the Takua-thfing district. 

Takua-thung— With respect to Takua-thimg, : forme% Chap 
P‘hrayaIndrawongBa ,had established his residence at Pak P'hrah, levelled 
a site and started to erect a . mansion ; hut before the work had been com- 
pleted news came that P'hya Tak had set up as king, and Chop *P'hraya 
Indrawongsa died. Commissioners of Chau P'hraya and P'hraya rank were 
thereupon sent out from the capital ; moat of whom fixed their quarters 
at Pak P'hrah, viz. : Chau P'hraya Lii Rajanikhl, P'hraya Dharmatraildk, 
#nd P'hrayaP^np'hit F'h6khai, P'hrayaPharraatraildkfought the Burmese 
at Pak P^hrah and lost his life there ; whereas PTtraya P'hip'hit-p^hokhai 
made his escape vi& P'hang-nga, through the pass that has since become 
known as Dan P‘hraya P‘hip c hit £ usually marked in maps as Jit. 
Prapipit ]. 

.The boundary of Takua-thung w^s fixed at the Ta-ngi river and 
thence straight along the JTam-lam-tha stream, the valley of which latter 
wholly belongs to Takua-thfmg, Takua-pa having no right in it. At Takua- 
thung formerly Luang P'hejr was governor. He was succeeded by JP 4 hrali 
Takua-thung the Broken-leg (or, Lame); and this by Chom P'hithaks,^— who 
was the father of the P'hrah Palat and of Lady Miiang, the mother of 
P‘hrah Wises — and whose name was ThL 1 The governorship of Takua- 
thfingthen passed to Khdn Dam, whose mother’s name was Nui, and his 
father’s Lek. This latter was said to be descended of Mon settlers at the 
capital. 3 When the governor just mentioned died, he was succeeded by his 
son Thin who was the father of On, a later governor of Takua-thfing. His 
mother’s name was. Sri In, and his maternal grandmother’s Rieu: this 
matron hailed from the Re-Mai-ken village, and having wedded Chom 
Hai-kong [ the governor of either Thalang or Takua-thiing, see p, 118 
above] she had had by him .the aforesaid daughter In [ Sri In]. 
Pak P'hrah Strait formed the line of demarcation between Takua-thfing 
and Thalang territories. 


1. The abridged version reproduced below under Ho. 2, has 
instead of this garbled and evidently corrupt passage the following: 
“Then Nai Sri became Chom Sri P^akdl [ and not Chom P'hithaks as 
above ] and governor ; he was the father of the F'hrah Palat and MS 
Miiang, the mother of FTirah Wises.” 

2. Here we have an argot word t)fl standing both for (jfj and fl fl # 

1 1 i 
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The Junkceylon Revenue,- Whenever crown property 
accumulated at Thalang, the authorities of this district used to forward it 
to Takua-thfmg, whence it was sent on to Takua-pa ; this having been 
the custom mutually followed for a long time. 

When Thalang had not yet been taken by the Burmese, whereas 
Takua-th&ng, Takua-pa, 0‘haiya and 0‘hump‘hon had fallen into their 
power [1785], a quantity of tin, bales of fabrics [Indian piece-goods], and 
firearms [from India], had been conveyed and lay piled up at the Sok 
Mountain. Bhang P'hojr-dhanu (Song), an official from Ligor stationed 
at Ban Kau Som-6 on the P'hnom rivei% collected men and started to 
remove the crown property from the landing at the Sok Mountain [ Tha 
Kh&u Sok, evidently without being authorised to do so ]. Hence a Royal 
commissioner was despatched thither from the capital with a mandate 
to hold an inquiry into the doings of Lhang Pffiejr-dhanii (Sting). Owing 
to this, all the people settled along the Tha Pffinom river [took fright 
and] fled, and the deserted country became overgrown with jungle. 

While the P‘hrah Takua-thung — who was the father of the latex* 
P‘hrah Takiia-thhng named Thin — was governor of that district, an order 
came to him from the capital to proceed to India [ Miiang Thet ] and 
get piece-goods of certain patterns manufactured there. The governor 
set out taking with him white as well as black-comp] cxioned Baboo 
foreigners settled in the Thalang district [ L e, Junkceylon Island ] , and 
some masters of sundry [ foreign ] sailing vessels. At just the same 
time Luang Biigyavadi who resided at Trang, and Liiang Khlang 
( Thet ) an official from the capital had also gone [ to India ] and 
got similar piece-goods woven and gold and silver vessels enamelled 
in various colours [ as used at Court ] manufactured, which they 
brought back with them. Thereupon the Takua-thhng governor had 
all these valuable articles conveyed under his personal supervision 
[ across the main range ] to Tha Khau Sok where he loaded them into 
boats ; but when reaching the Pratu L6ng rapids a sudden swell of the 
river caused the governor’s boat to founder, and all the enamelled ware 
was lost, so that he was unable to bring it to Court. 

Takua-pa. — In the Takua-pa district Chom Pffiakdl-sena 
(Khek) 1 formerly was governor. He was succeeded by Pffirah Vijit 
the Deaf, and this by Ltiang Takua-pa a Chinaman. Then the office 


1. This may mean either that he was a Khek, i, e. a Malay or 
Izxdu by race, or that his name was Khek. 
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passed to Luang Sarong the son of P‘hraya Prasiddhi Songkhram 
Governor-general [Chang-wang], who thus became Ldang Takua-pa. 
Next it fell to P'hraya. Takua-pa (Muang) and, again, to P'hraya Takua-pa 
(Ket) who was murdered by Chinese [ ? miners]. 1 At this juncture Chau 
P'hraya Surindr-raja applied for Phrah Indr-raksa from the Border corps 
of the Cdiaiya province, 2 who thereupon received the appointment of 
P'hraya Takua-pa. 8 Then the district passed under the governorship of 
PTivaya Takua-pa (Muang) and, at the death of this, to P‘hraya 
Takua-pa ( Uh ). 

Here ends the account of the Takua-thung, Takua-pa, Thalang, 
and P‘huket districts. 


Account of the opening of a New Overland Boufce from Marhi, 
Pak-Lau, and Tha-P‘hame. [1804], 

[A. A. — A translation in full of the first portion of this account has 
already been given on pp. 67-71 above, which therefore see, as it would 
be superfluous to reproduce it here. The continuation from line 13 on 
p, 71 runs as follows : ] 


1. At least one lapsus calami lias evidently crept in here in the 
Siamese text; for the abridged account (No. II) has; “Next it fell to 
Pdirali Takua-pa ( Ket) - the father of [the later] Pdirah Takua-pa 
(Mftang), ~ who was led to death by the Chinese, Then Hhraya Indr 
[-raksa] from the Outer circumscription of C'liaiya came out as Plirali 
Talrua-pa ; after him came P‘hrah Takua-pa (Muang) ; and, finally, 
Phrah Takua-pa (IJh). ” — This is undoubtedly the correct line of succes- 
sion, for above Governor Muang is made to hold office twice, and this 
after having been murdered the first time too. It was evidently his 
father, Governor Ket, who was tbs victim of that dastardly outrage. As 
regards the difference in rank, as Plirah and P c hraya, ascribed to the 
Takua-pa governors in the two accounts, No II is probably again in 
the right. 

2. f|fp] ht, “ Outer Corps.” Under the old administrative 

regime this term meant the body of borderland serfs, or Outer Corvee- 
companies of a district, the men enrolled in which were employed on 
local ' duty such as guarding the borders, the* frontier passes, -duty-B-tfttiens 
etc.; and not brought in to serve at the chef -lieu of the district. 

3. As such an appointment was made at the solicitation of 
Chau Pdiya Surindr-raja who, a3 it has been seen, was already an elderly 
man in 1793 though still hale and active in 1804, we may argue the 
approximate date for the event and place it between 1800 and 1810-1820 
at the very latest. 
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“Eater on an official named Buff-khong was appointed PTiraya 
^lialang and sent out [from the Capital] as Governor [circa 1820]. He 
gathered together lots of people whom he induced to settle down and 
form villages all the way from Marfti to Bang Tdi [i ,e, about the western 
poi'tion of the overland route across the Malay Peninsula]. 

Subsequently, when P ‘hr ay a Krai Kdsa came out [from Bangkok] 
to collect the arrears of paddy-dues and field-taxes, His Excellency 
[the Minister either for War or for Agriculture] despatched Nai Cffihai 
to come out and represent to him that no such imposts should be levied 
at MarM [and other places about the western end of the tin road] as the 
collection of them devolved by right upon Thalang. The Thalang 
Governor also pointed out, in his turn, that such [territories and their 
revenue] had Jong before been bestowed by Royal grant upon Chau 
Pffiraya Surindr-raja and continued till the present £as appurtenances of 
his successors in the government-general of the region, under that grant]. 
But the Royal Commissioner [ i. e Pffiraya Krai Kdsa ] alleging that 
no formal written instructions had reached him from the Capital with 
respect to suoh a privilege refused to give in, and thus the imposts have 
been exacted from that day [ by the Central Government. ] x 

On the Pffinom [ i. e. Tha Pffinom ] slope, the basins of the 
watercourses on either side of the Nam-lam-tha stream and the route 
for conveying the Crown-property were under the jurisdiction of 
^‘hang-nga, Formerly both the Thalang and Pffiang-nga districts were 

' i 

forwarding dependencies [ ijjfK) i. e. in so far as royalties 

in kind and other Crown goods were concerned ] of Taktia-pa, 

On the East, Khlong Th&m [ ‘Cave Brook’] had been allotted to 
Pffiang-nga as far up as the KMu Song-p‘hi-nong [“Two Brothers 
Mount ”]. This mountain was adopted as the dividing line between the 
two territories [ i. e . P‘hang-nga and Takua-pa ]. Thence the boundary 
ran [ along the sea-coast ] to P'hrah At-th&uj Koh Yang and Kolj 

Pdiing-kan [ [ff)» ^ or Bingan Is. ] being included as part of 

1. The style of this passage is exceedingly reticent, thus making 
it difficult of understanding. The translation of it offered here is an 
improvement on the abstract given on p. 89, top, where the rendering of 
the last sentences is defective in so far as there was no exemption 
whatever from taxes, but simply a privileged collection of them on the 
part of the Thalang authorities in virtue of the Royal grant above 
referred to. 
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F*hang-nga territory. 1 Bufe the Takua-thung Governor [ P‘hrah Takiia- 
tkung ] named Thin, being a younger brother-in-law of the Thalang Go- 
vernor Buil-khong, asked from the latter the cession of Kh&u Raja-Bi-ni 
[ Raja Binl Mount], Pulau Pagi, and Koli Nom S&u [ ‘ Maid-breast Isle ’] 
as dependencies of Takua-thimg ; which request Governor Buil-khong 
granted in consideration of his relationship with his Takua-thung colleague. 

On the North, Kh&u Khmau-lek [‘ Iron-black Mountain’] forms 
the boundary of Pdiang-nga temtory. On the North-east [North-west?] 

Upper Kora [ Ko-ra Sung, f| T1 and Song P‘hrek are border depen- 
dencies of it. 


C £ hau P‘hraya Surindr-raja 2 was governor-general over the 
Eight Districts. Pdiraya Prasiddhi-songkhram succeeded him in the 
office of Chang-wang [ Chief, or General, Superintendent ] with the 
same authority. 


What is [ administratively ] 
eludes the following territories : 

1. — Thalang, 

2. — P'lmket, 

3. — Xakua-pa, 

4. — Takua-thung, 


termed the 1 Eight Districts * in- 

5. — Ivo-ra, 

0. — Pffiang-ngii, 

7. — Khurah, 

8. - Khurot, 


Of these, Ko-rii, P‘hang-nga, Khurah, and Khurot are depen- 
dencies of Takua-pa. 


The above account is all that is known to us and that we are able 
to relate [on the subject] ; it remains with Your pleasure [to ordain as 
may seem fit to ( presumably) Your Excellency]. 3 

This report has been written in the year of the Ox, third of the 
decennial cycle, and 1203 of the [ Chula ] Era [=A. D. 1841].” 


1. Pffirah At — thau, yiJTSOI^ tTlH? evidently the little pro- 
montory on the west side of P‘hang-nga Bay marked Lem Phra At (Lem 

Pffirah At ) on modern charts ; and Koli Yang and Bingan must be two 
of the islets lying in front of it and to the northward of Koh Ohana-k. 

2. An abstract of this and following passages has already been 
given on p. 71 above. 

3. This concluding sentence evidences that this report was 
prepared at the request of the Ministry of War* or Kalahdm Department 
which had then jurisdiction over the Siamese possessions on the Malay 
Peninsula, on the occasion of the governorship of Thalang having become' 
vacant, in order to enable the Minister concerned to submit the facts of 
the case along with a proposal for the appointment of a new governor, to 
LI . M. the King for consideration and decision. 
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II. — Abridged Variant op No. 1. 


© ^aw x*in inu nman iilu m man* i«si f a mn ifa, on 

wviw iwan Inx* it on urn fa oi^ iiJu viTsai noin «, fa ixon iilu 
1 ^ > 

n wo «, tow to nw; on wqjn fa minx iilu vno law nxs 
win n, in wn n'u vno fif dunx •>, in viwi *>, tow diw 

*SSk 

mj- tow wn fia wn viqjn uJu & m ms 

© oaw mi oaw itn iilu on via mao nw m wn wixm* 

a 9 

oaw fin a a i m winini: oow inn an’ mu nay, on In’ iilw 

II 9 a 7 a 

wan non wan vian, uu fa if an, wan litiw aw fa dm 
no fa ixan ms 

© ma ifiu owau oaw W dxuwx an fun di Ida* wrsai 

I 9 

noin ( din m ) m oxn aan wn iilu m iwan- wxsai non 
( ana ) iilu in iwan a xia an ma* ado inn iwan Iwx wn 

, u 9 

iilu m iwan uaa vrnn x 

© wxsai wwo, iww uJu wxsai nxs, If do a vno mw nxs 
twa*" • aaw ma nan ifn wax inu Iwy ona dia aan wn iilu 
ifun xnfnnx. If mi aiuf u;y inn> w n.n flia fa viwaw rtx 
firm, on wqjn fa an If nil wxsai ilxsdwi dnnxiw x 

© viwoydxnnd If niivno mw nxswira': w onfia fa maw 
iilw wxsai non, on myn fa ilxin; vno mw nxstmxa iilu viw*ia 
If vixsai wwo, w on wjn fa aw vian ntu wixwi ifi axon 
owo* on ana fa da iaJw wxsai anxuwi, la maw iito wvnmon; 
* on mjn fa nw, fa iwan* wxsai nom maw o mo an wan wxsai 

w * ? ’ j 
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who am 111 oh lijfw wtom* wusn i^iia woa liIh wjsui non,. 

w ikifi uimra du wtshi ilda. wn;innoi<$ iilw wjstn ^tinyimr x 

* * 

® iHQ3 mna vkw film ( ini na ) du m iiW nog 
urn rij shi] via nw du wt&ii fiin<v uo*g uni vscio-a ilriVi (an ) 
iilw m wim x 

@ wm Pina vn lan mra mt iiIm m iwtM, la" hi mz 
*1 7 

ang vn ( sn vm )• la" hi hiu rir du w ft? nha du 

iti ina^ ( du wo mz ilda, no uy wm, ay mz qi<M )• uoo 
m mz mh m ( nua*i ), wo mz ang m ( nu )• uoq 

la " hi mz ang m ( oh ) vin gu u- img la" in mz ang n'^ 

( dou )• uoq la" hi mz ang m ( no aw ) x 

© ijjfM Ping il'i ^qh dna iihn ( tisan ) du m ihqi; 

i/ H v «**=a f \ w u v n *£* y| 

nog la hi mz gfla? ( w wugn )• la hi wra ang hi <iu* la 

v I y ) ) 

hi wog$ tuTin ii m wran ilxsim <mnny an gn* la" hi mz 

1 J 

ang in ( ma ) wo w?s ang in ( iho ), <ru m 111 di Ida; 
nog wj sai ounr. no-a non If in. hi iiIh mz mg in nog la** m 
w?s ang in ( wgo )• nog laVi mz ang in ( o ) x 


[iV, — A translation of this account which is, practically, but an 
abridged — -perhaps older— version of No. I., which it confirms jin the main, 
is here deemed unnecessary, as the points on which discrepancies occur 
between the two, have been adverted to in the course of the foregoing 
pages]. 
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III— Despatch, from Kalae6m, 1804. 

© viumo m wstn tmiivn icSwiiiia ami w TinJnnrw vnw, 

mz nonlviw • wi m im wxsai axxwilfinna aiin m In tin 

wlvsa kthi fiw ami wfailnmwvnvi m rusm Mm fix axxw 
1 1 

ns, mzui w-2f cn wS«i wvn w laa ana nxa pixefanxiw wsai ym 
ci4, vixsai ilaa ox fir cSi^n famm wxsai timm, msai a an 


nrm fix wka $4 mow vixsailaaij 


aWY3X, 
1 7 


view mw nr t 4 efanxiw view iJ^q 


vixs inifT maw efanxiw mz 
x 


© flan m msai flxwviy nai nxiu via vjts nxtui oi ^ aa 

1 3 1 

ptVi 7H4 ■aw tits xia nxwa tipi ilineno %n m nan, ww vnxlncT nil 

ni 4 vii Lai fin rn ®d qm »& ow ; vii vjuw iilw n efuwn w°n hi, 

fi iin, wxs xia vixW aai ww tiaox iwax onx • 

1 7 2 

xn ri 4 aa. vn w inw ixaw u m m an rnwaw upi riawlxi iilaao 


taJw m in 


,n 7 


| 0_/» *1 IS <£* C& . 

ea • m m m aw nw» aw i war nr. nJw wia na4 now ow aw 


3) ? 

<4 


vsilw W w aa, wi IvT m inw trow iilw nw etaiw o'i iwi cm aa 

7 a . ’31 


xnim wxs xia vixv'ia' / aa 4 view wi vmia nn ucft* 


A 

WWW 


I <4 1 & 

34 aa twn ww 


it pi men aw 

1 


ww iui ui 4 w*aa m, lii <^w nix noa 


mnanej'waa viou viw wo wia m 341 

31 3 

m 341 ms vii na mz na nrwa^ ae 4 


tm (TiJ aa iiJw two W wra muwb 4 


fc; 


wxs na mm aa 4 moq 4 ; 
aaihsn win item, 

Men 4 w Ufa namy 111 ; 

L 34 B 4 Pina U 1 L 34 B 4 w'Sjl, l«D 4 B 014 , L 34 B 4 fltlQ 714 , 714 «t m 

Jk ^ ^ ^ 

13404 , mm 71 VIW M 0 Q 4 341 fld 004 13404 WPIT, mUQ 4 Cliaoi, 

laaij a 34 wi, ilwo, 340 13404 ihn IpT ww iiJw aw win; aa nj 
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wxs nanny m aw nvi buim, ay wax m } win nax n vimu to 
rtna an any into no'ou lan wa W wax wo max max ricnx, 
1113 to, nx uxJn via max un IvT m inu ixaa yin un vn nu 1 # 
in to uxuxtu* ^s In' xntn ms xna mm am vmax mi 1 iJxs 

. j t 

nnx vrux, tn u to bxnxnu in n wi inw max max ocnx, 
pina n'x. mna 11S? <ns IpT mu nu mi on vmuxxmx m n aou 
wm xnannx oa lioq is 

31 

^,« 12 V r* *4* c 5 fi/ 

nxx ms nxmn mm m an nw toum, auiw-ax nx una 

*1 ^ 1 ? *» 

nnx tnuu to tin a“n ami mb a ntmu ion 10a bn aba no a°x ulfT 


to, lot mm nonx im max unx, vnaiox, dxaon, iaan, auwx 
ax viou vim uo una w lot snna in, vina m> nx uilsn m uax 


■ax viciu vm uo una m lot win un, win m? nx uilsn viq uax 

, U 1 

*=» *sf» 1 Ij , 1 JU CLr 

nxxnn ax Vito wn uo nna on in m ilo nan ucJx mi nna u xnun 

HU 51 31 

max ef xn fiiw nnx tumnx unx, wjjox? town, lain, a urn, 
ilnn» ixn max inw ma mu nn nx mm, lan un lix* m irm 


ifto \n ma mu nn nx mm. ian un ‘Im ’ m irm 


ix qm yin un vn nn na n mm? in nJin^no,!^ \n boo PIT Q cnoo f)XQ, 

ii 7 * " 

\j( x°u xnsn ms xna rnW aa 3 viciq^ IvT hIm nu toiM bn iMa 


vn to iixu xtu aM ms 


yiT^ mz nr tin 
«} 


lilxpi mbna yin mu m vixsan dxunx 


O' iy <* 5 J 

xnan nxnu ux piu m ms nxmn mm ififi* nn aM nvn buun, au 
im n x 3u c^no an aaM mo a nbou Vma iufw In mnlniiJM ana 
vityi Ivitjj M*Qa, lyf aM vna am \q an tan vixsan bxMyixxnan u 
bmx'i xna nnx vn rnlfi via max nan m liJ nxnu no ms nr on IvT 


I >] V l' 


vunu* vnu aan m u xn un max, u xx, nxunnx, una n, unaanmo 

> U ’ U 7 * 
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110 T) VI0QT 61 til in 101 fW TlMfllT, 711 0H IW Ufl fill 010 LUIS 

a ^ 44 W I A *4 

<n wwShuh, 0U iwfT pit, my hot, hu mjy 110 iw h fa. 

UTTPlI VI 1000 000W \f\ HI llPl' U1W IT0U V! WyU, 0 lllfl OIQ V1T 

y 111 luT Tif niT Tiy krai ufo i<ln i w In’ illy y'i vi vjyrrny 


d s' 44 


irnn mj \n piqiw 


m ivm pit, ny viwtoPi, ny vihu Iw 

1 7 1, 7 1 

inon xay im It hut It Ipi ulu ay mpi a ijitigj ay 31a y in It 

Qy la n lyfvh mu hutIo if an aJrs niT i& 

© wwja wi may & * «* [ j? ] ph u kqpi florin is*"- 
( hi St u mis yvipin V vpmiJ,^ 0 ri 0 Tifl V *>fa>w u ) d 


[A 7 . B.~~ As the points which are of some importance and parti- 
cular interest in the above letter have already been dealt with in 
the course of our treatment of the subject therein referred to (see pp„ 
64— 72 supra), a translation in full of the document is doomed hem 
unnecessary. 

The same remark holds good for the next one, which contains but 
trifling details as to boundaries [between the districts through which 
passes the overland route across the Malay Peninsula], 
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IV. -—Letter feo.i a Local Official at P'kanom, 1S85. 


© mm a ihn vinw aii mu In' ui cm til an nil iwmmiy 
nnin$ maw tom im nin- ihn mm xnwn w tn am V( ni, 
iiln a mwmqj nnaj ouno aoty; ncifwuiwn nas tui inn 
anan m li! wn’ea viu-3* ma an ivsua in mu cfn piciim Pin 

1 5 

In lil mm mm nTSHuiatpir; aJcnu ncio-a nxswnucj'nr 111 nn 
mairfn* ilnn man pin tw m nan iiln a iww mh hi china 

a ? n 

an nhn mm ihn mai fin Tidin' an iiln vi wuw ihn cmm nxs 

<i -a .> 

*4 2- 4i ^ <=4«=£ a-' o 

vimti rpH ai<i iviuo m iiln a mm ax xannaib anna annw 

nnn; ihn ram mswnu rpn ma In ' ui iiln a m w* iJm 
ram nxsvinia cph la hi lnurin cm m wise wh; m a warns 


ho mj thuio hi inndn an mm 


an namu, an 

‘t ? *t 


s j 


twit inn tocm aon m m un *] un nan n vn mm on as 


nn mm 


III W I 

Inn In 


© rmm an aha nanix an hm charm a mu. nan 

i t 1 

ax «*.=> <'-* W lx « % xi f ’] lx IX lx 

wi ai a now ana? aoh m an nnmran in lainxmim ana 


aha lilxn Ih'a’iwm la wax nan a mu In V rmw 

on : — a*ii ma \n $hn nan a cnn mj nan a mu .oqo iwa^ 

nnx maww fin* am ma In' hi, nan iwo^ mtyiun^; mi imn a 

ohmo q! man an ihnracM axxwixai m hi an til until' ah, 
1 ^ 7 

malh'm iiln a iwm nitynnaj, ma ahhi iilu a anna nh may; 

m tif wn antii m mnn maiai mnn an aimtua / iilu a ai an, 

ma m vunn iJns vsh^ iiln a mu- •) mi a nxsh itn tow tan 
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JU4 Lily iohot ii^y* ramivnuw iilu ilcno nooj wn nw m, in \m 
cm piwwfln; ilmna i4Qw illy w mzu> ite In' drnj nnoo ivn uii 
Lily vi vmw; tiiii ivmq wi n'lncitw Hn In til m Pigem nwnu rpH; 
lime PIC3Q-3 any tp£f m n ion tfn, ite mtm nmti tpir my 
In mi iHw n wwwj my iviwo in nlw n mm m tptuwpiw; iwo 4 
amu tpir Lily raw unU) tihy m wou Lily n iwtw nm ih 3 my 
In’ ^nw Lily vi wjw* n ion fin m mn til ion iJ-nm new www- 

* % If 

limy ion wuw m pim til nn? J!w unu ms 
® wan vn mow tei«o u ism tfilm rfn ms 

4 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 



p. 6, bottom line of text. I have since noticed that the promon- 
tory forming the north end of Tioman island, in the Gulf of Siam, bears the 
same name : 44 Ujong Sailing,” i. e. 4 Salang Point/ while the cove on its 

west side is called 44 Tilo (Teluk) Salang,” i, e. 4 Salang Bight/ Though 
not noticed in naval directories, both those toponyms are referred to in 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. V ( 1851 ), p. 138 j and appear 
on the geological map facing p. 135 of the same work. Their occurrence 
in a twofold application on Pulo Tioman is alike instructive and interest- 
ing, and deals — to my belief — the death-blow to the new-fangled 1 Junk 5 
theory (see p. 3 above). For Salang appears here as a proper 
name applied both to a headland and to a bay, and there can be no 
question of 4 Junk/ as in local folklore Tioman is believed to be the 
fossilized body of 44 the mighty Dragon Sri Gumon, that formerly held 
its abode in the UIu Pahang, but which on its attempt to visit its sister 
Gunong Linga ( Lingin Peak) Sri Hama prohibited, and changed into 

stone The Dragon Sri Gumon fell into the deep sea and there remain-'. 

See you not his nostrils as it were inflated, at the most southerly extreme, 
these we call the BerahJi Bugis . Then there is the forehead and crowning 
Chula [= 4 Horn’ in Malay; but in my opinion,- connected with Pali 
4 Gu|ri 5 =Crest, top-knot], here his jagged back rises up in serrated ridges, 
thence to the north tapers down his long tail, the extreme of which is 
called Ujong Salang Docs this not prove that he was proceeding from 
Pahang to Linga, his tail to the former and his head to the latter ? ” 
( Journal Indian Arch., he. cit.). Conformably to such notions, Pulo 

Tioman is called £« e . the £ Uaga ( Dragon ) Island 5 by the 

Siamese, and appears under this name in the records of the local old 
junk-trade days. There can thus not remain the least shadow of a doubt 
that the 4 Junk’ theory as applied to Salang toponymy, must be relegated 
to the limbo of burst bubbles. Salang unmistakeably proves to be a 
proper name ; but whether of a tree, plant, or tribe is the problem that 
still awaits its solution. 

What now seems, however, to have been established beyond dis- 
pute is 1 that in the Malay mind Ujong Salang as applied to Junkceylon 
cannot have in origin been meant for aught than : 

,1. either the territbry of the island considered as a mere 
pi*omontory of the Malay Peninsula ; 
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2 . or, the southern end of the island itself, provided this latter had 
been then already severed from the main, and its insular character was 
well known to the Malay navigators who first devised that designation. 

Whether the aboriginal inhabitants of the island and neigbouring 
main considered it as an island or a peninsula is not known ; in so far as 
local records go it is invariably referred to as an island, bearing the name 
of 0‘halang or Thalang. 

p. 20, line 8.— after “therein,” add : “ p. 7.” 

p. 20, line 18. — “ A, D, 1200.” — The date of foundation of Kedah 
may be said to be comprised between A. D, 1204 (when Tavoy came into 
existence) at the very earliest, following a Chinese clue ; and A. D. 1350 
at the very latest, should the list of its early rulers as given in the Kodah 
annals eventually prove to have have been handed down in an unbroken 
series, which is by no means likely. I should think 1220 to be the 
nearest approach. 

p. 24, immediately above the date “ 1677.” — While the present 
paper was being passed through the press, news reached this distant land 
of a new publication by the Hakluyt Society entitled “ A Geographical 
Account of the Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1669 to 1679, by Thomas 
Bowrey ” j printed, for the first time, from a seventeenth century MS. It 
is stated to contain a valuable description of Junk-Ceylon under the name 
“t Tcmselone,” and this section is said to be, according to the testimony of 
Sir Richard Temple, “ a unique contribution to the history of an island 
about which there is hardly any record in the seventeenth century.” It 
having been impossible to procure the book in time for making use of it 
for the present paper, we must rest content with merely calling attention 
to its recent appearance, and with taking note of the new and valuable 
account of Junkoeylon it contains, for future reference. 

p. 24, 1. 3. “ see below ” — add : p, 83. 

p. 32, after line 2 add ; — On p. 394 of the same work Hamilton 
tells of a youth who was an apprentice to an officer on board a ship, 
whose master went a-pirating. The youth “ran from them the first 
opportunity he met with, on the island of Jonhceyloan , and informed the 
master of a sloop, which lay in a river there, that the pirates had a design 
on his sloop and cargo, and went armed, in company with the master, to 
hinder the approach of the pirates, and was the first that fired on them, 
yet that merciful man [ Mr. Collet, the governor of Fort St. George, 
Madras ] was inexorable, and the youth was hanged.” 
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p. 42, foot note, bottom line, “Tang-roR — See p, 119 for the correct 
meaning, 

p. 43, 1. 22, “ overseer.”— See p. 120 for an improved rendering. 

p. 46, after 2nd line, —I regret having here omitted, owing to an 
oversight discovered just after the sheet had been passed through the 
press, an interesting little chapter on foreign schemes upon Junkceylon at 
this juncture, through which the island came well nigh becoming a British 
possession. The chapter could be made still more interesting, had I 
access to volume IY of the Journal of the Indian Archipelago where the 
subject is treated at length and, it appears, the account of Junkceylon by 
Captain Light that will be found hereafter referred to, reproduced,* which 
thus constitutes a new contribution to the descriptive literature of the 
island. As it is, I can only subjoin here a few stray notes and extracts 
made partly from vol. III of that Journal, but more especially from a 
“ Memoir of Captain Francis Light ” that appeared in the Journal of the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society , USTo. 28 (August, 1895), 

British Designs upon Junkceylon; 1780-1785. 

When the British “ had consolidated their power on the banks 
of the Ganges and on the plains of Southern India, the trade betwixt 
Hindostan, and the Nations and Islands to the Eastward of it, had 
assumed a new aspect, and had become almost identified with its pros- 
perity. Hie Supreme Government of British India therefore lost no 
time in seeking out for an eligible position to the Eastward, on which 
to form a settlement.” However, “ a considerable degree of difficulty 
was felt in carrying the purpose into effect, owing to the general 
ignorance which then prevailed in India respecting the whole of the 
Indo-Chinese and Malayan countries. 

“At this juncture Mr. James Scott, a navigating merchant, 1 
offered his services, and they were accepted. But this gentleman, 
although better acquainted, perhaps, with the regions to the Eastward 


1, See above, pp. 35, 40, 53, We may now add to the bio- 
graphical information already supplied on this shrewd merchant-Captain, 
that in 1787 he founded with his colleague Oapt, Light as partner, the 
firm of Scott k Co. ( afterwards Brown k Co,) which long held pre- 
eminence among the mercantile establishments on Pinang Island, He 
survived Capt. Light (f 1794) and was one of the trustees of his 
estate until about 1810. He lies in old Penang cemetery, within a few 
yards of the tomb of his bosom friend, Capt. Light. In a Pinang report of 
1796 he is described a u perfect Malay.” See Journal Ind . Arch , Y, p, 100. 
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than any of his contemporaries, was but slenderly versed in their 
political relations — so little so that he at first proposed that the Settle- 
ment should be made at the Island of Junk ceylon— the Salang of the 
natives. But it was found that this over-estimated Island, formed a 
portion of the Siamese empire. It will be soon in the sequel that 
Captain Light committed a similar mistake with reference to Pinang.” 1 

Thus far the portion accessible to me of Colonel Low’s paper in 
the Journal of the Indian Archipelago that bears on the subject. Other 
writers ascribe to Oapt. Light the original idea of settling Jimkcoylon, or 
rather both this and Pinang islands at one and tho same time ; but it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the plan was hatched by him in con- 
junction with his pal Captain Scott, though opinions vary. 

Dennys says : — “ The British Government of India had been long 
desirous of possessing a commercial emporium, but, above all, a naval 
station at the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and tho chief instrument 
it employed in carrying this object into effect was Francis Light, the 
master of a merchant vessel. The question of the formation of such a 
Settlement was, on the representation of this gentleman, first entertained 
and resolved upon under the administration of the able, active, and 
ambitious Warren Hastings, although not carried into effect until that 
of his immediate successor, Mr. Light had boon in the habit of trading 
with the Siamese possessions on the Bay of Bengal, and with Kedah and 
other Malay States on tho western side of tho Peninsula, He first re- 
commended, for the locality of tho future Settlement, tho larger island of 
Junkceylon — the Salang of the Malays - belonging to the Siamese, and 
finally, Penang, an almost uninhabited island belonging to Kedah, itself 
a tributary of Siam.” (“ Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya,” 

p. 281). 

A, M. S., Captain Light’s biographer in the Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, begins by telling us (No. 28, p. 1); 
“ first heard of Captain Light is in 1771, when he states he entered 
into correspondence with Warren Hastings as to the desirability of a 
i op ailing harbour in these waters, recommending Penang as a Convenient 
magazine for the Last era, trade.’ There was no doubt negotiation for 
mamy years after in the intervals of trading tours.” 

• • lr the 0ri & in and Progress of the British colo- 

( October 1849) t3 p Of 600 aIaCCa ’ J ’° Wn ' fnclian J - roh - vo1 ' HI, No. 10 
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Then he proceeds ( p. 2 ) : “ In 1780-1, a scheme had at last been 
matured for settling Junkceylon, * through private subscription but with 
consent of the Governor-General in Council ( then Warren Hastings j). 
There is in the British Museum a Paper which bears on this scheme, 
being a description of Junkceylon transmitted by Captain Light to Lord 
Cornwallis in his letter of 18th June 178 l 7 (See Logan's Journal, Yol. IV), 
The wars with the French and Dutch in 1781-3 delayed its execution, 
and shortly after Captain Light decided on the superior -merits of Penaing 
harbour. He was at -first for settling at one and the same time ‘ih both 
places ; but when the friendly rnler of Junkceylon died in December, 
1785, 1 it was finally resolved by the Governor-General to make the ex- 
periment at Penang alone, Which the young Raja of Kedah had offered to 
cede for $6,000 a year/’ 

Further on the writer, in passing some strictures upon Colonel 
Low’s treatment of the subject, makes some statements which are at one 
time quaint and interesting. He says (p. 1,1 ): 

“ One thing is certain — that in writing his criticism in 1818, 
Colonel Low was ignorant of Captain Light’s despatch to Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1787 ; and in consequence misrepresents the whole of the official 
negotiations respecting Salang and Penang, as though these had turned 
upon 1 whether the islands formed a portion of the Siamese Empire / The 
printing of this despatch in a later volume of Logan’s Journal at once made 
it clear that nothing of that hind came into the question ; its entire 
absence is in fact most noticeable/’ [ N, 13. The Italics are ours]. 3 

u Captain Light explained fully the whole of the circumstances <of 
his selecting these islands in the official letter mentioned above* dated 18th 


1, This can hardly have been anyone else than Mom Sri P'hakdi 
who left the heroine Chan a widow just before the Burmese siege of 
Thalang in Dec. 1785-Jan. 1786 ( See pp. 43 -and 59-60 above,) Afo 
examination of Dapt. Light’s papers may further clear this point. 

2. No less strange on the Siamese side is the silence -of the local 
annals about such land-grabbing schemes on the part of the British. 
But the most curious of it all is, that the 'drily passage in any way 
connected with the question, bears the date of 1776 and ^refers to Captain 
Light as Governor of Penang , and this too fully a decade before actual 
occupation took place! Here is the tit-bit in full : “ In the tenth month 
of that year [1776] the English Captain Light, Governor df Koh $Tak 

( Penang Island ) ( till m IVlrftl IjJtW X sent 1400 

flint-locks and other presents for His Majesty the King ” (Annals, 
vol. II, p. 620). 
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June, 1787 (published in Logan, V oh IV. p . 634). This letter shows that 
in 1780 Warren Hastings’ Council sanctioned ‘ in a public letter ’ Captain 
Light’s 'plan for employing subscriptions’, already actually raised for a 
Settlement on [ p. 12 ] Salang ( Junkceylon )j which was in course of 
being carried out when c before the troops and ships were made ready, 
the war with France in 1781-2 led to its being neglected’. 

“ The letter adds how, at the conclusion of the war, Hastings took 
the matter up again. 'But for the death of a friendly Governor of Salang 
in December 1785/ Captain Light — who had however in the meanwhile 
been struck by the superior advantages of Penang ‘ as a barrier to the 
Dutch encroachments’ — would, he says, ‘have taken both islands.’ 

"In the end, Sir J. Macpherson, Hastings’ successor, ‘readily- 
accepted Penang, hot declined taking Salany' on the two grounds: — 

( 1 ) — that ‘ it required a greater force ’ to keep j 

(2) — that ‘ as Government required a naval port with a port of 
commerce, Penang is more favourable than Salang.’—” 

In conclusion, it will be seen that only the breaking out of war 
with Prance in 1781 prevented for the first time Junkceylon Island from 
becoming a British possession ; the timely death of its governor in 1785 
again preserved the island to the Siamese Crown for the second time ; 
and, finally, the good judgment of the Governor-General of India spared 
it for the third time annexation under the British Flag, as a pendant to 
Penang in the approaches to the Straits. That status might have most 
likely saved it from the prolonged harassments it had to experience from 
the Burmese, but its history would be a far tamer and uneventful one 
and would register no such episodes as that of Lady Chan and her co- 
heroines. 

A~propo$ of insular beauties, it is not unlikely that Martinha 
Rozells, Captain Light’s Nonyah that played so important a rdle in 
local political intrigues and negotiations of the period, was a Junkceylonese. 
She is vaguely described as being from Siam ( see the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for January 1905, p. 118 ) ; but was, in A. M, S/ opinion, “ ap- 
parently a Portuguese Christian of the Boman Catholic Mission at 
Kedah or Junkceylon ” ( see Straits Asiat, Soc . Journal, fuse, cit, p. 13 ). 
The old story that used to be so much circulated about her being a Malay, 
a Princess of Kedah, and what not, is now generally discredited as rank 
gossip. Captain Light allied himself (as his will in 1794 shows ) with 
her in 1772; and she survived him until about 1822. 1 Considering the 
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dangers that are said to beset the unwary youth putting his foot on 
Junkceylon Island from the irresistible local beauties ( see above, 
pp. 96-98 ), it is not unlikely that it was here that Captain Light wa« 
ensnared, and that the Nonyah belonged to that community of bewit- 
ching creatures. His frequent and protracted visits to the island, as 
well as the extensive relations he had there, tend to further strengthen 
that conjecture. 


p. 55, n, 4, Talapoin , — The correct original form should be Tala - 
lit. ‘Our (or, my) Lord.’ Another possible and very likely prototype 
of the term may be Toila-pon, lit. ‘ Lord of Piety (or, Virtue )’; which 
expression, however, is only employed in connection with Head priests, 
©r Abbots. Thapdi, or Th‘p6i, ( and not Kh‘p6i) is the usual term for a 
novice. 


p. 80, 1. 16 — A. M. S., Captain Light’s biographer, states that “ the 
old Junkceylon Mission removed about that time [ 1772 ; the correct 
date must be a few years later ] to Kedah, and in 1786 to Pulau Tikus 
village at Penang ” ( Journ. Str . Br . 11. A. faso. oit. } p. 13). Here 
an error in dates has evidently crept in, for the Roman Catholic Mission 
at Pulo Tikus ( N. E. side of Penang Island ) was not established until 
1797, it being the first foundation of the kind in the Straits, (see Dennys, 
op. ciL, p. 240). 

p. 89, 1. 13 — 14 See correction in Appendix I, p. 124, note 1. 

p. 90, 1. 25 — ISTui Mi also composed a KTinL3 Supdian, 

which I have not seen, because though in print it has now grown very 
scarce. 
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Eight Districts, The, 71, 72, 87, 125. 
Elephants, albino, 31, 32, 37. 

,, at Junkceylon, 36, 37, 38, 

48, 53, 95, 104. 

,, pack, 69, 70, 94. 

English, the, 82, 135-138. 

“ Essays relating to Indo-China,” 


83, 97. 

European imports into Junkceylon, 

54. 

European residents at Junkceylon, 
53. 

Fa-Hien, 86. 

Field taxes, 89, 124. 

Fire-arms from India to Junkceylon, 
44, 60, 61, 65, 122. 

,, sent to Siam, 137. 

Fitch, Ralph, 21. 

Folk-lore tales, 133. 

Footprints, Buddhist, 84, 85, 99, 104, 
105, 107. 

„ Dog, 85. 

Formularies, mystic, 106. 

Forrest, Capt. Thomas, 2, 4, 46, 47, 
48, 52, 56 62, 84. 

French influence and doings in Siam 
and Junkceylon, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
French Island, near Junkceylon 
( =Ivoh P‘heh ), 30, 36. 

„ Missionaries, 27, 45, 78, 79. 

Galvano, Antonio, 20, 21. 

Genius-loci shrines, 92, 93, 95. 

Gerini, Col. G. E., 106. 

Geivaise, NT , 18, 24, 27, 106. 

“ Gia-dinh Thung-chi ”, 76. 

Gold at Junkcojdon, 25. 

Grant Brown, R., 10. 

Gunpowder explosion, 77. 
Gun*alan=:Junsalan t 21, 22. 

Hakluyt, R., 9, 23. 

„ Society Publications, 21, 
22, 134. 

Hamilton, Capt. Alexander, 30, 32, 

55, 134. 

Hera, a lizard, 100. 

Heroines, at Junkceylon, see under 
Women ; Siamese, 63. 

“ Hobson-Jobson,” Yule and Bur- 
nell’s, 2, 3, 13, 55. 

Hogs, wild, at Junkceylon, 53, 104. 
Hornbill, „ „ , 39. 

Horsburgh, James, 43. 

Hospital, the first, established in 
Siam, 27. 

lansalom (1662), 24. 

Ibn Rhurdadbih, 9. * 
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India, adventurers and colonizers 

from, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 20. 
„ Southern, 5, 7. 

„ Trade and traders, 5, 8, 44, 

54, 60, 61, 64, 66, 122. 
Indian piece-goods for Junkceylon, 
54, 65, 66, 122. 

„ enamelled silver-ware for 

Junkceylon, 66, 122, 
Inscriptions ; Tamil, 10; Sanserif;, 67. 
Insects eaten in Siam , 38. 
hmsalam, lunsalan , fungaldo, 3, 4, 
21, 22, 23. 

Ivory, 9. 

Janselonc (1679), 134. 

Jan-Sylan (1784), 2, 47, 48, 49. 
Jatakas or Buddhist Birth-stories, 94. 
Java, 4, 5, 54, 96. 
t Tongselang, 78, 79. 

Jonhceyloan (1719), 31, 32, 134. 
Jonsalam (1681), 24. 

Journal of the Indian Archqjelago, 20, 
133, 135, 136, 137, 138. 
„ ,, R. Asiatic Society , 9, 
16, 17, 20, 83. 

„ ,, Straits Branch ,, , 33, 
48, 52, 135, 136, 138. 
Jungalaon , 9, 23, 24. 

Jungaldo, Ponta de, 23. 
JUNKCEYLON ISLAND - See also 
Q'halang, Thaliing, 
X along, etc. 

— ambergris, 22, 23, 25, 
41, 101. 

— antiquarian remains, 1, 
99. 

— b^che-de-mer, 35. 

— beetles, 38, 

— birds, 103, 104. 

— British designs upon, 
135-138. 

— Buddhist footprint, 86, 
99. 

— „ monastery, 36, 

55, 56, 96. 

— Burmese invasions, 45, 
59, 60, 61, 72, 73, 75, 
76, 77, 79, 81, 137. 

— Capitan China, 82, 83. 
— Cattle, 53. 

— Census, 52. 


— Chinese, 31, 32, 39, 4L 

— 55, 82, 83, 84. 

— Climate, 53, 54. 
——Coral, 38. 

— Crustaceans, freshwater, 
101 . 

— Currency, 56, 57. 

— Decapods, terrestrial, 
101 . 

—Deer, 53. 

— Dutch designs upon, 25, 
—Elephants, 36, 37, 38, 
48, 53, 95, 104, 

— „ albino, 37. 

— European residents, 43, 

53. 

— Fauna and flora, 32, 

33, 37, 38, 39, 40, 53, 

101 . 

— Fire-arms from India, 
44, 60, 61, 

— French at, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30. 

— Goats, 53. 

— Governors, 22, 23, 27, 
31, 32, 41, 42, 43, 49, 
50, 53, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 73, 74, 75, 76, 87, 
89, 118, 119, 120, 124, 
137, 138. 

— Harbours, 25, 31, 49. 

— History, early, 7. 

,, , local documents 

2, 18, 41, 62, 64, 
109-132. 

„ modern accounts, 
inadequacy of, 1, 
2, 80, 81. 

— Hogs, wild, 53, 

— Hornbill, 39. 

— Imports, 54. 

— Indian piece-goods, 44, 

54, 57. 

— Islanders, the, 57. 

— Loadstone mountain, 
at, 26, 106. 

— Malay invasions, 31, 32, 
40, 42. 

—Malays, 4, 6, 31, 35, 42, 
54, 118, 119, 

— Missions, Roman Ca- 
tholic, 24, 45, 78, 79, 
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80, 138, 139. 

— Name of, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

20, 48, 133, 134. 

— Opium ; trade, 54. 

„ confiscation of, 
89. 

— Pirates and their raids, 

21, 31, 32, 134, 

— Plants, 38, 39, 40, 100, 
102, 103. 

— Poetical account of, 
90407, 

— Population, 52, 84. 

— Portuguese settlors at, 
24, 43', 45, 138. 
—Quadrupeds, 104, 

— Revenue, 44-45, 122. 

— Rhinoceros, horns and 
hide, 22, 36, 37. 

— Salt, imported to, from 
Tenasserim, 26. 

— Soa-shells, 101. * 

— Serial notices of, 20-107, 
134, 135-138. 

— Tigers, 36. 

— Tin and tin-mines, 17, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 

81, 32, 34, 36, 39, 

40, 41, 44, 51, 52, 

54, 55, 64, 84, 96. 

„ export, 55, 84. 

„ farms, 27. 

„ output, 55, 84. 

— Towns and villages, 50, 
51, 99, 100, 120. 

— Trade, 21, 26, 31, 36, 
41, 44, 54, 57. 

— Vesicatories, 36. 

— Water-melons, 100. 

— Women, 96, 97, 98, 
138, 139. 

Kaempfer, Dr. E., 92. 

Kalah Island of the Arab navigators, 
9. 

Kalahdm Department, 18, 45. 
Kamboja, 10, 11, 76. 

Kmichanadith district, 91. 

Keane, Professor A. H., 43. 

Kedah, 12, 20, 21, 40, 42, 43, 53, 54, 
82, 83, 118, 119, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 139. 


Kedah, Annals, 26, 134, 

Kelantan, 56. 

Kelunff , Kilovg , Khelung, Bay=; 
OTialong, 6. 

Khalang, the Mdh name for Junkcey* 
lon, 6. 

Khdu Sok Pass, 44, 45, 65, 06, 67, 68, 
70, 122. 

Khmer words, 13, 114, 115. 

K h6 raj, KhOrat, province, 63. 
Khurah district, 71, 125. 

Khurot „ , 71, 125. 

Klinkert, II. C., 3, 

Kockren , Kahoing , village, 34, 36, 51. 
Koenig, Dr. J. Q.> 82, 83, 40,41,46, 
51, 53, 55, 101. 

Kora district, 71, 125. 

Kot Monthlerabal, law, 11, 

K6t So, a medicinal plant, 39, 103. 
Krah district and isthmus, 49, 67, 119. 
Kynnersley, C. W. S., 48, 52, 100, 

Lakhon, see Ligor, 

La Loubtre, C. do, 26, 28, 32, 92, 97, 
106. 

Lancaster, Sir James, 9, 22. 

Lanier, Prof. L., 25, 26, 29, 30. 
Lap-width of sitting Buddha figures, 
93. 

Leal, Mr., 64, 88, 91, 

Leyden, Dr. *1., 85, 96. 

Light, Capt. Francis, 38, 40, 53, 135, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 

„ his iXonyah, 138, 139. 

Ligor ( Lakhon ), 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 19, 23, 43, 61, 65, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 76, 77, 81, 91, 119, 
122 , 

„ dialect, 97. 

„ governors, 70. 

Linschoten, J. H. van, 21. 

Lip'hon village, Junkeeylon, 42, 50, 

118, 

Little, Archibald, 98. 

Loadstone at Junkeeylon, 26, 106. 
Logan, J. R. ; see Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago . 

Louvo (LopTiburl), 26. 

Love philtres and charais, 96. 

Low, Colonel James, 20, 52, 83, 84, 
85, 87, 98, 136, 137. 

Lugo , Lugor , LahhonzzIAgQV, q. v. 
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Magnetite at Junkceylon, 26, 106. 
Mai-Khau village, „ 42, 119. 

Majapahit Kingdom (Java), 5. 
Malacca, Malaka, 11, 12, 16, 21, 22, 
24, 40, 46. 

Malay adventurers, etc., 4, 15, 31, 32, 
35, 42, 54, 85, 118, 119. . 

Malay incursions on the Peninsula, 
3, 4, 6, 42. 

„ Peninsula, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 

16, 17, 18, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 

45, 50, 56, 59, 61, 64, 81, 85, 

86, 89, 91, 93, 97, 107, 125, 

130. 

„ Peninsula, overland routes 

across the, 44, 45, 50, 54, 64, 

91, 107, 123, 124, 130. 

„ Piece-goods, 96. 

„ States, 5, 11, 12, 61. 

„ Words, 3, 4, 6, 13, 22, 48, 52, 

133. 

Malayu district, 11. 

Mandelslo, J. A. van, 24. 

Marit wood, 102. 

Martaban, 10. 

Man\i village, 67, 69, 70, 71, 89, 124. 
Menang-kabau Kingdom ( Sumatra), 
5. f 

Meng Kimm ( Brachinv^ exquisitus ), 
an edible beetle, 38. 

Morgui, Marit, Mrt, 10, 20, 28, 31, 
53, 56,‘ 59, 60, 88, 102. 

„ Archipelago, 8. 

„ Tin currency, 56. 

Mermaids, 94, 100. 

“ Milinda Paiilia,” or Questions of 
King Milinda, 8. 

Millies, Prof. II. 0., 56. 

Missionary, medical to Siam, the 
first, 27. 

Missions and Missionaries, Boman 
Catholic, 24, 45, 78, 79, 80, 138, 139. 
M6 la -Khmer race and M6ns, 5, 7, 8, 
92 121 

M6fi words,* 6, 7, 55, 56, 139. 
Monetary values formerly used at 
Junkceylon, 56, 

Moon, a male deity, 60. 

Mora-muar, Muar, Muwar, a district, 

11 . 

Muhammedanism, 85. 

Mu-ngit , the Siamese term for the 


Bugis, 6. 

Mygale, and its eggs, eaten all over 
Indo-China, 38. 

Nagara Sri Dharmaraj (Ligor), 10, 11. 

Nai Mi, a Siamese poet, 89, 90, 91, 
139. 

Nfii Mi’s poetical account of Junk- 
ceylon, 96-107. 
,, ,, „ ,, of the overland 

route across the Peninsula, 
91.-95. 

Nakhon Swan district, 16. 

Kang H6ng ( ‘ Swan-lien ’ ) Mt,, 70, 
95. 

Narai, King of Siam, 16, 18, 26. 

Negritos, 5, 7. 

Negrito speech, 6, 7. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 56. 

Nieuhof, Johan, 12, 

“Niras C'halang”, translation, 96-107. 

Nira^ literature, 81, 82, 90, 95, 96, 
107, 189. 

Oath of allegiance rite, 18, 14. 

Opium at Junkceylon and Malay 
Peninsula confiscated, 89. 

,, trade, 54. 

Overland routes across the Malay 
Peninsula, 64, 88, 91-93, 123, 130. 
— Old. routes, 65, 66, 67, 
— New route opened in* 
1804,67-71,88, 123. 

Paddy-field taxes, 89, 124. 

Pagan (Bukam), the ancient capital 
of Burma, 10. 

Pahang and its tin currency, 56, 133. 

Pak-Clian inlet and river, 8, 56. 

Pak-Lau river, 64, 67, 68, 69, 70, 78, 
88, 95, 123. 

Pak-Nam, 92. 

Pak-Pdmom, 69, 70, 76, 91. 

Pak-Pdirah (Papra ), Strait, harbour 
and sand-bar, 9, 32, 44, 47, 49, 50, 
53, 59, 75, 77, 83, 95, 121, 

Pak-Sakhu, inlet and village, Junk 
ceylon, 42, 51, 119. 

Palembang empire, 5, 9, 11. 

Pali sutras, 85, 86. 

Pallegoix, Bishop J. B,, 24, 29, 30, 
46, 76, 78. 
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Passes, mountain, across the Malay 
Peninsula, 67. 

Patani, 12, 61. 

Patong, Bay and village, Junkoeylon, 
31, 32, 49, 52. 

Pavie, A., Mission, 33, 

Pegu, 5, 8, 9, 10, 15, 21, 22, 63. 
Penang, Pinang, 33, 53, 54, 80, 82, 
88, 100, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139. 
Pencils, slate, at Koh Map'hrau, 35. 
besrak, 12, 16, 21. 

P'hang-nga district and river, 12, 14, 
15, 17, 18,41, 48, 50, 59, 64, 
67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 78, 87, 95, 
121, 124, 125, 

„ passage, 48. 

Pdianom, an entrepdt, 44, 64, 65, 69, 
70, 88', 124, 131. 

P'hattalung district, 12, 15, 16, 62, 

67, 93, 120, 

Phayre, Gen. Sir Arthur, 60. 
Phoenicians in Further India, 16. 
Pdirah-bad, 84, 86, 104. 

P 'hr ah Pradeng, an ancient city, 92. 
Pdiuket, Bhukech, district, circle, and 
town, 6, 14, 15, 17, 34, 43, 71, 72, 
76, 77, 78, 120, 125. 

Pdiumarleng district, now Ohaiya, 

68 . 

Pdm-nga, Bhu-nga, for P‘hang~nga, 
87. 

Pdiun-pdixri district, -now Ban-Don, 
17, 68, 88, 91, 

Pdiya Pdiipdiit Pass, 59, 121. 

P‘hya Tak, King of Siam, 32, 41, 44, 
45, 58, 91, 121, 

Piece-goods imported into Junkcey- 
lon, 44 54, 57. 

Pinkerton, John, 31. 

Pinto, F. Mendez, 13, 14, 21. 

Fiply— P 4 h ej burl, a district, 18. 
Pirates at Junkceylon, 21, 31, 32, 134. 
Plays, Siamese, 92, 97, 105, 106. 
Poetry _ „ 92, 103, 106. 

Porcelain, imported to Junkceylon 
54. 

Portuguese, the, 15, 16, 21, 22, 27, 
43, 45, 188. 

„ early Missions to Siam, 21. 
Printing of first Government docu- 
ment in Siam, 89. 

Ptolemy’s geography of the Malay 


Peninsula, 8, 9. 

Pulo Panjang (in Siam,; Koh Yau 
Yai), 33, 36, 39, 40, 44, 48, 77, 120. 
Puton Harbour, see Patong Bay, 
Pyroligneous acid, preconized since 
the 18th century, 46. 

Quicksilver at Junkceylon, 106. 

Raboau, a French Missionary and 
martyr, at Junkceylon, 79, 80. 
Ramusio, G, lb, 16. 

Ranfmg district, its tin mines and 
currency, 56. 

Rhinoceros at Junkceylon, 36, 87, 95. 
„ hide ,, 37. 

„ horns „ 22. 

„ on Malay Peninsula, 95. 
Royalties in kind, 68. 

Ryley, J. H., 21. 

Sakai tribes, 6, 

Salang , Sailing, 3, 4, 9, 20, 52, 133, 
136, 137, 138. 

Salon or Selling tribes, 6, 7. 

Salt, imported to Junkceylon from 
Tenasserira, 26. 

Sahkha shell, the destrorse, 101. 
Sapan-wood, 9 ; a royal monopoly, 17. 
Scott, Gapt. James, 35, 44), 47, 53, 
135 136 

Scottish Magazine, 93. 

j Sea-route, obi, io Fimiher India, 8. 

,, to India, 15. 

Selat Leher Straib=P‘hang-nga Pas- 
sage, 48. 

Semang tribes (Negritos), 6, 7. 

Siam, 5, 10, 11, 16, 1?, 21, 23, 26, 29, 
30, 32, 43, 49, 64, 55, 59, 73, 
74, 76, 81, 88, 136, 137, 138. 
„ fauna and fora of, 33. 

,, historical records, 2, 91. 

„ language, 87, 97. 

„ modern works and writers on, 
1, 2, 98. 

„ old laws, 11, 17. 

„ poetry, 81, 82, 90, 92, 103, 
105, 106. 

„ southern dialect of, 97. 

„ provinces of, 18, 45. 
Siamese heroines, 63. 

„ language, standard, 97, 
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Siamese words, IB, 14, 18, 23, 35, 
38, 39, 42, 54, 56, 93, 
106, 119, 120, 123, 185. 

Singora, Songkhla, Sungkhla, 12, 15, 
16, 61, 67. 

Skeat, W. W. , 3, 20. 

Smyth, H. W., 43, 64. 

Sok Mt. (Khdu Sok), Pass and Route, 
44, 45, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 122. 

SrI-Swat district, 16. 

SukhOthai, the capital of the first 
Thai Empire, 10, 11. 

Sumatra, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 88. 

S ambaya, Sombay , 13. 

Sunthora P‘hu, the famous Siamese 
poet, 90, 107. 

Sylmg (1784), 3. 

Takola or Takkola seaport, 8, 67. 

,, Cape, 9. 

Takdpa, Takua-pa district, 8, 9, 10, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 41, 44, 
59, 64, 65, 67, 70, 71, 75, 
87, 121, 122, 123, 124. 

„ Cape, 9, 

,, Inscription, 10. 

Takila-thung district, 18, 43, 44, 45, 
50, 59, 65, 66, 68, 70, 71, 
75, 87, 119, 121. 122, 125. 

Talapoi, I'ah'pom^TiiW-pdi, Toila- 
pon, 55, 56, 139. 

Tapers, waxen, as tribute, 12. 

Tavernier, J. B., 16. 

Tavov, Thawai, Davai, 11, 20, 68, 73, 
134. 

Temple, Sir Richard, 134. 

Tenasserim, Tanavasrt Tanau, 10, 11, 
18, 21, 26, 83. 

Thai (Siamese) Empire, 11, 137. 

Thai-Nai, 97, 98, 

Thai-Noi, 97, 98. 

Thai-Nok, people and dialect, 87, 98, 

120 , 121 . 

Thai-Yai, 98. 

Tha-Kham crossing and river, 64, 65, 

91. 

Thalang (C'halang ), 3, 41, 42, 52, 68, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 80, 
81, 82, 88, 89, 118, 119, 120, 121, 
122, 124, 125, 134. 

Tha-Phanom station and river, 44, 
64, 65, 66, 68, 69, 71, 91, 94, 95, 


122,124. 

Tha-Riia harbour and town ( Old 
Pdiuket ), 23, 25, 28, 34, 
36, 38, 43, 45, 49, 50, 52, 
53, 55, 56, 72, 77, 78, 86, 
120. 

„ pagoda, 55, 56. 

Tha-Thong district, now I\ aiichana- 
dith, and its river, 17, 65, 91, 
Thung-Kha (Tongkah, New Pdvuket), 
52. 

,, station on the overland 

route, 94, 95. 

Tigers at Junkceylon, 36. 

,, on Malay Peninsula, 94, 95. 
Tin, 9, 16, 17, 22, 23, 25, 26, 31, 34, 
37, 39, 40, 44, 54, 64, 65, 71, 84, 
96, 122. 

— ,a royal monopoly, 17, 
26. 

— , ingots used as currency, 
56. 

— Jicenses to trade in, 
17, 26. 

— mines, 6, 8, 16, 17, 27, 
32, 40, 41, 51, 52, 55, 84. 

— mining royalty on, 16, 
26, 54, 55, 64. 

— smelting duty, 39, 41, 

55 

— ,, farm, 27, 55, 64. 

— price of, 57. 

Tioraan (Tyiiman) Is., 133. 

Tobacco, imported to Junkceylon, 54. 
Towns, ancient, 92, 99, 100. 

Trang district, 16, 66, 67, 77, 81, 82, 
83, 122. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 83, 84. 

Tray, the Gold, an insignia of rank, 
62. 

Trees of tribute, gold, and silver, 12, 
!8, 15. 

Tremenheere, Oapt. G. B., 56. 
Tribute, 13, 15. 

Ujong Salang, 2, 4, 20, 24, 52, 133. 

„ Tanah=Johor, 11. 

Valentijn, Fr., 56. 

Vesicatories at Junkceylon. 
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"Water of allegiance drinking rite, 
18,14. 

Women, heroical Siamese, 68. 

„ heroines at Junk coy Ion, 60, 

61, 62, 68, 187, 138. 

„ Junkceylonese, 96, 97, 98, 

138, 139. 

„ Malay Peninsula and Sou- 

thern provinces in general, 
96, 118. 

WorawurT, Varavari, a district, 11. 


J'aZa?2{/==Odmlang, 76, 77. 

Ta-mu peninsula (Lein Ya-mfi, Lem 
Jam of maps), 37, 38, 44,49, 76, 
77, 120. 

Yule and Purnell ; see “ Ilobson- 
Jobson, ” 

Yule, Colonel Sir Henry, 9. 

Zfiboj Empire, 9. 
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